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Damn the Sheep! 


AMN the sheep! Damn mutton and all other 
products of the critters!”” Thus Captain Jim 
Sanderson delivered himself as he lit his pipe 
and curled up on a transom in the cabin of the 
Narcissus. ‘“‘I-have had all the experience with 
sheep that I want; cussed near lost my life on 
account of one. The story? Oh, sure, there is one.”’ 

“There were two of us, Bill Johnson and I, and we had a 
job boating and taking care of a little island estate. Summers 
we sailed a boat around, cruising most of the time, and 
winters we fished and saw to it that no one snooped around 
to steal anything or broke into the buildings. 

“Tt was late fall when this thing happened. We were 
finishing the laying-up of the larger boats and at work near 
the beach when we saw something adrift offshore. Sort of a 
low, black thing with something sticking up in the middle. 
We watched it, wondering what it might be, when Bill sang 
out: ‘Something alive on that thing, I saw it move!’ Darned 
if he wasn’t right; it did move and we just shoved a dory 
over and started for it. 

‘“‘From the first, we knew pretty well that it couldn’t be 
a man, but it was chilly weather and, besides, we wouldn’t 
let anything alive drift out to sea. So we pulled right 
smartly and directly we were close enough to make out 
everything. It was a float, something of the sort that you 
see around bathing beaches, but small and with no rigging 
on it. Just as bare as the top of a table except that right in 
the middle of it was a darned big sheep. 

‘“*“How are we going to rescue the critter, Bill?’ says I. 

‘**Oh, pull alongside and one of us can step right aboard the 
float and pick him up. Sheep are easy to handle and this one 
hasn’t any horns.’ 

‘“**Horns?’ says I, ‘do some of ’em have horns?’ 

““*Oh, sure,’ says Bill, ‘and that kind are sometimes a 
little crabbed, but the kind without horns are gentle enough. 
May be scared or something but he won’t make any trouble.’ 

“All right, then,’ says I, ‘stand by. I’ll go aboard and 
hand him to you,’ and I stepped on to the float. 

“Tt was just a little choppy, nothing to cause any trouble, 
and I took three steps ahead toward that sheep, walking as 
comfortably as I would on the floor of a house. And then it 
happened. The critter had sort of backed away as I ap- 
proached and, when it got near the edge of the float, it 
glanced astern and decided that it was near enough. ‘Good;’ 
thinks I, ‘he’ll heave to now and I’ll just board him.’ But 
I didn’t do anything of the sort for, just about then, that 
sheep seemed to uncoil and straighten out. It came for me 
like something shot out of a gun. His head caught me just 
below the belt and I went clean off the deck and overboard, 
missing the edge of that float by at least four feet. 

‘“‘T came up to blow, some fathoms off, and, as soon as I 
got my breath, I told the world what I thought of sheep but 
mostly I told Bill what I thought of him. ‘Yuh damned liar, 
you said that the hornless kind wouldn’t do anything!’ 
I gurgled. 

‘Honest, I never saw a hornless sheep do anything like 
this before!’ says Bill, acting sort of hurt. 

“Bill gave me a hand and we both hove as well as we 
could, but we just couldn’t make it. That dory was special- 
made and too cranky for words. I couldn’t get aboard with- 
out capsizing her and that was that! 

“““What are we going to do?’ finally gasps Bill. ‘Maybe 
I’d better tow you in before you get chilled.’ 

‘No, by Godfrey!’ says I. ‘We'll get that cussed sheep or 








bust! Pull alongside the float and get aboard; haul me up on 
the float and then we can both step into the dory.’ 

‘Well, Bill pulled in and stepped out, taking the head 
warp with him and standing on it so the dory wouldn’t drift 
off. Then he started to haul me out. The sheep had backed 
away, as before, and didn’t seem to be paying much attention 
to us but, just as I got a knee on the float, Bill went sailing 
out and overboard over my head and I went over backward 
with him! We came up close together and Bill had things 
to say about sheep. Then, as we started back toward the 
float, be cussed if that sheep didn’t make a spring and land 
in the dory! 

“That was fine, I don’t mean. We swam to the float and, 
after a while, we climbed aboard, soaked to the hide and 
shivering — but alive. The dory was fathoms down to 
loo’ard of us, with the sheep standing comfortably in the 
waist, chewing its blasted cud, as far as I know. 

“Tt wasn’t a pretty situation. There was no one around 
to see us, the tide was making out and the afternoon was 
wearing on. It was cold and breezing a little, besides. I didn’t 
like the situation a bit. We might make it if we swam ashore 
and we might not. We were cold and the tide was strong. 

““«The only thing we can do is try to overhaul that dory,’ 
says Bill, ‘peel off our coats and try to hold ’em up for sail; 
maybe we’ll gain on her.’ 

“It didn’t seem likely at all but the wind was picking up 
and the coats did draw a little, We jumped around and tried 
to get warm but it didn’t do much good. We didn’t gain on 
the dory and she seemed to be going out to sea. An hour 
passed, and I guess two, and the last point of the island was 
drawing about as close as it would be. 

“*Guess this is the jumping-off place,’ says I, and hauled 
off my shoes. 

‘Looks like it,’ muttered Bill, and we dropped over the 
side together. 

‘“‘Tt was a mean swim and if we hadn't been in pretty good 
condition we never would have made it. Eventually, we hit 
the beach and waded out, half dead. We started along the 
beach for the shack that we lived in, staggering a little in 
our wet clothes and tired, too. All at once Bill stopped and 
rubbed his eyes. ‘Good Lord, look at that!’ he yelled, 
pointing. Be blowed if that dory hadn't struck some kind of 
an eddy and drifted back; there she was, almost at the 
landing. 

‘““We walked up to the landing and waded out into maybe 
four feet of water and pulled the dory in. ‘Come on, you!’ 
says I to the sheep, ‘get to the devil out of this boat, we 
want to haul her up!’ 

“The sheep didn’t move, just stood there, quietly. ‘Poor 
cuss,’ says Bill, ‘he’s probably cold and scared, too. Let’s 
set the critter on the beach.’ 

‘** All right,’ I agreed, and we both reached for him. 

“Talk about your dynamite bombs! That animal rose out 
of the bottom of that dory and caught us both in the chests. 
It was like being hit by a pile driver or a steam roller. We 
went over backward and hit the sand with a thump and that 
devilish sheep jumped out of the dory and galloped right 
across us, stepping on both of us in six or seven places, the 
last time on our faces! 

““We would have shot the thing after that just to get even 
but, although he stayed right on the island, we never could 
get within gunshot of him after that. But I never have 
trusted a sheep since; not even when it is dead and cooked. 
Damn sheep, anyhow!” JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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American Yacht Club Cruise 


HE annual cruise of the American Yacht 

Club, of Rye, N. Y., is scheduled to start 
from Rye on the morning of August 8th, with 
stops (tentative at the moment) at Port 
Jefferson, Duck Island, and Shelter Island 
(Dering Harbor). The cruise will wind up at 
New London on the 11th, in time for the start 
of the New York Yacht Club Cruise. 

Recently elected to office in the American 
Yacht Club were the following: Commodore 
Ralph Manny, Vice Commodore T. H. A. 
Tiedemann, Rear Commodore William L. 
Crow, Secretary Roger Sherman, Treasurer 
Charles Eldredge, and Regatta Committee 
Chairman Fred Hibberd. 


+ + + 


New London-Marblehead Race 


With the Cruising Club’s long distance race 
still up in the air, offshore racing men have 
at least one fixture to cling to, namely, the 
New London-Marblehead race of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, which has been scheduled to 
start June 22nd, the Saturday following the 
annual Yale-Harvard boat races. It’s a sporty 
little contest around the back of the Cape 
and should be well attended. 


+ + + 


Cambridge Elects and Improves 


Election of officers of the Cambridge Yacht 
Club, of Cambridge, Md., has been an- 
nounced as follows: Commodore Carlton M. 
Slagle, Vice Commodore William W. Groves, 
Rear Commodore Henry L. Johnson, Treas- 
urer W. Emmett Andrews, and Secretary 
Edgar R. Simmons. 


+ + + 


When Is a Waterway a Road? 


The Corinthian Yacht Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., announced in a recent bulletin 
that the Legislature of Virginia has under 
advisement discontinuance of the refunding 
of the tax on gasoline which is sold to boat 
owners. Asin other commonwealths, the gaso- 
line tax is a road tax, and to date it has not 
been made mandatory for Virginia motor 
boat owners to use their boats on the road- 
ways. Perhaps the legislators have, in some 
obscure way, confused roadsteads with roads. 
At any rate, the Corinthian Yacht Club 
disapproves of the proposal on the basis that 
if it is carried through it may spread to other 
states. 

+ + + 


Election at New Rochelle 


The New Rochelle Yacht Club, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has elected the following 


CALENDAR 


Sail 


tee 9 — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Petersburg 
, St. Pamerrs, ¥ Fla. 

Marck eas Habana-Key West Race, Key West Y.C., 
Habana, Cuba. 

March 17 — Spring Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

March 31 — Regatta, Orlando, Fla. 

April 10-17 — Long Island Sound-Bermuda Series Ihter- 
national One-Design Class Racing, Royal Bermuda 
Y.C., Hamilton. 

April 12-13 — Regatta, Tampa, Fla. 

April 27-28 — Intercollegiate Invitation Dinghy Races, 
Brown Y.C., Providence, R. I. 

May 4-5 — Semiannual Intercollegiate Dinghy Cham- 
pionships, Morss Memorial Trophy, M.I.T. Nautical 
Association, Cambridge, Mass. 

May 11 — Intercollegiate Dinghy Races, Brown Y.C., 
Providence, R. I. 

May 12— Ninth Semiannual Open Intercollegiate Re- 
gatta for Boston Dinghy Club’s Challenge Cup, M.I.T. 
Nautical Association, Cambridge, Mass. 

May 25-26 — Thirteenth Annual McMillan Cup Series of 
Intercollegiate Y.R.A., Midshipmen’s Boat Club, An- 
napolis, Md. (Tentative. ) 

wes 31-June 1 — Spring Cruise, Off Soundings Club, New 

London, Conn. 

June 15 — Tenth Annual Stratford Shoal Race, Riverside 
Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

June 19 — Rye-New London Race, American Y.C., Rye, 


N. Y. 

June 21 — Yale-Harvard Boat Races (Rowing), New Lon= 
don, Conn. 

June 22 — New London-Marblehead Race, Eastern Y.C. 

June 29 — Commodore's Trophy Race, Middletown Y.C., 
Middletown, Conn. 

July 12 —C.B.Y.R.A. Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

“y 26-28 — Seventeenth until Regatta, Edgartown 

Y.C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 28-August 1— Quincy Bay Race Week — Wollaston 

= C., First Two Days Big, ompeeagg Y.C., Second Two 
Days; Quincy Y.C., 

August 4 — Race Around Mart nan ’s Vineyard, Edgartown 
Y.C., Edgartown, Mass. 

August. 8-11— Annual Cruise, American Y.C., Rye, N. Y. 

August 17— Cornfield Lightship and Stratford " Shoal 
Races, City Island Y.C., City Island, N. Y. 

August 24 — Hg A Overnight Race, Huntington ¥.C;, 
Huntington, N. Y. 

August 30 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Power 


March 2-3 — Biscayne Bay Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

March 9-10 — Regatta, Bradenton, Fla. 

March 16-17 — Regatta, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

i 12-13 — Regatta, Tampa, Fla. 
ay 12 — Albany-New York Marathon, Middle Atlantic 
Outboard Association. 

May 30 — “Judge” Emil Auerbach Memorial Trophy 
Race Around Absecon Island, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 13 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 


Star Class 


March 18-24 — Spring Championship and Johnny Walker 
Cup Series, Nassau. 

June 22-26 — Noroton Race Week for the John Taylor 
Arms Trophy, Noroton, Conn. 

August 6-10 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 
Bay, Long Island. 

August 18-24 — World Championship Series, San Diego, 
Calif. (Tentative.) 

August 31-September 2 — Twelfth Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 





officers to serve throughout the year: Com- 
modore V. A. Davison, Vice Commodore 
Charles Ogilvy, Rear Commodore Robert N. 
Bavier, Secretary Raymond Schloss, and 
Treasurer L. G. Gross. 


~ 


+ + + 


Cruising Club Elects 


At its annual meeting, the Cruising Club 
of America reélected to office Commodore 
John B. Lord and Vice Commodore Thorvald 


S. Ross. Henry A. Jackson was elected to fill 
the post of secretary-treasurer left vacant by 
the death of E. H. Tucker, and W. P. 
Stephens was reélected historian. To the 
governing board, class of 1942, the following 
were elected: Messrs. George A. Cutter, 
Martin 8. Kattenhorn, Luke B. Lockwood, 
Alfred Stanford and H. Prescott Wells. 


SS ae 
Auerbach Memorial Trophy Plans 


Three cash prizes of $250, $150, and $100 
have been offered for placers in the fourth 
annual ‘Judge’ Emil Auerbach Memorial 
Trophy race, which has been scheduled for 
May 30th, and it is anticipated that a larger 
turnout than ever before will await the start- 
ing gun. Besides the cash, the winner will be 
awarded the trophy and a gold medal, while 
silver medals will go to the second and third 
drivers. The race, as formerly, will be around 
Absecon Island, Atlantic City, N. J. 


+ + + 


Happy Days at Key West 


The Key West Yacht Club’s Habana-Key 
West race, scheduled for March 15th, will 
introduce gala days at the country’s south- 
ernmost yacht club. On the club’s program of 
entertainment is listed a steak roast in the 
new outdoor fireplace, which overlooks both 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, while 
the costume ball slated for February. 17th 
will be nothing short of gala. The costumer 
who supplied costumes for the recent ‘‘Gone 
with the Wind” celebration in Atlanta, has 
been engaged to disguise the guests, and quite 
a respectable moon has been secured to adorn 
the southern sky. We'll be there, Mr. 
Connable. 

+ + + 


Meeting of the Yacht Racing Union 
of the Great Lakes 


At the annual meeting of the Yacht Racing 
Union of the Great Lakes, convened at the 
Chicago Yacht Club on February 3rd, Philip 
Farnham was elected president of the Union 
for the coming year, succeeding Malcolm 
Vail, of Chicago. Thomas K. Wade, of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto, was 
chosen secretary. 

At the meeting, the Richardson Cup series 
for the championship of the Lakes in Class R 
was awarded to the Rochester Yacht Club 
for the coming year. 

The Barthel series, for crews representing 
Lake Michigan, Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
will be sailed this year on Lake Michigan, off 
Milwaukee, the latter part of August. 
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Tae empty dock you see 
is where NYLON* ties up when she’s home. 
But she’s rarely there... for NYLON is a 
new Elco Cruiser and her owner spends 
every moment he can snatch afloat. 

Right now he’s in the choppy Gulf Stream | 
off Miami, out after a record ‘sail’... but 
NYLON with her superbly fashioned round- 
bottom hull rides as smoothly as if she were 
still on Long Island Sound . . . takes each 
comber in her stride and keeps the crowd in 
the after cockpit dry as the State of Kansas. 

And when the big ’uns strike, it’s a joy to 
see how beautifully she handles, like the sen- 
sitive thoroughbred she is. 

NYLON’s owner gets all the fun and none 
of the troubles that beset so many yachtsmen. 
No time out for bothersome repairs, because 
Elco built her right in the first place. No 
apologies for joiner work that quickly shows 
the ravages of time and salt water, because 
Elco craftsmen put things together like your 
finest furniture. No wistful thinking of how 
this and that might be designed a bit better 
on his next boat, because, while Elco cruisers 
bring you custom building, you get the ad- 
vantage of a design which is the result of 
years of eliminating “bugs” and improving 
every detail. 

If you want these things to be true of your 
boat, then you'll never be completely satisfied 
until you own an Elco. 


*The name is fictitious; the facts true. 


Luxury Afloat... Custom Cruisette 44. Spa- 
cious deck house, magnificent owner’s cabin and 
large crew’s quarters. Sleeps 5 to 7, and 1 crew. 
Twin screw, gasoline or Diesel power installation. 


Speeds up to 26 m.p.h. Priced from $13,930. 


° 


Comfort with Economy... Custom Cruisette 
34. The ideal “home afloat” for a yachting family. 
Graceful lines, fine performance and all of Elco’s 
famous Cruisette features. Sleeps 6 to 8 in two 


cabins. Speeds up to 20 m.p.h. Priced from $6,675. 





Inspect Elco’s 1940 Fleet at Port Elco 
or write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom ge ay R T E L Cc gg {at Park Ave.} N.Y.C. 
SORES ES 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE.N.]J. Florida “Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami “Beach 
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HANK (McDifficulty) MENEELY writes 
that he had a chap ask him for an in- 
ternal layout for a Malabar Junior . . . 
And adds insultingly: “If your imagina- 
tion cannot cope with this suggestion, I shall 
be happy to enlarge upon it. . . . But, fail- 
ing to hear from you, as usual, shall leave the 
advice to your own accomplishments, one of 
which, I am told, is that of crumpling a piece 
of paper and throwing it into your waste 
basket . . .” 


You got me wrong, Hank — I leave that 
to the Skipper. . . 


I suppose that at the delivery of the first- 
born of Eire’s navy, the battling babe was 
flying an Irish pennant.... And why 
wasn’t she christened Shamrock? ... Any- 
way, it looks as if the Fighting Irish couldn’t 
be restricted to Notre Dame much longer. . . . 


A recent misadventure on the Herald 
Tribune sport pages with an ice-boating pic, 
says Lee Scuppers, is responsible for the 
ensuing thought, if such a gag can be so 
dignified. . . . The frequency with which 
bed-minded newspaper photograph caption 
writers describe a yacht’s mainsail as her 
“main sheet”’ always makes me wonder how 
they ever manage to avoid calling the jib 
the “billow case... .” 


It’s unusual in these troubled times to hear 
of anyone really leading a regular life — one 
grooved in the pleasant rut of security rou- 
tine — and I offer Jack Lovell, Princeton ’37, 
as a rare example. . . . When this stalwart 
youngster graduated from college he cast 
around for something to do and there wasn’t 
anything, naturally, so he decided to break 
with tradition and straightway got himself a 
job on a towboat — one of a fleet operated by 
a cousin out of Perth Amboy... . After a 
while the sea got into his blood and Mr. 
Lovell aspired to a more romantic environ- 
ment, ... Now, at twenty-five, he’s the 
youngest ferry boat captain in the Metro- 
politan area... . 

The British freighter Australind’s embar- 
rassing experience of making for the port of 
New York and arriving, instead, at Phila- 
delphia, has been matched in a modest way 
by the performance of the army ferryboat 
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General Humphreys which for the past seven- 
teen years has been plying reliably between 
the Battery and Governor’s Island... . 
With a passenger list of soldiers and civilians 
aboard, the boat started on her eight-minute 
voyage to the Island around midnight just 
as fog shut down. . . . When he had run 


out his time and his command wasn’t nosing 
into the slip, the captain realized he had 
missed his landfall and in some consternation 


he reversed his course and headed back for 
the Battery, for a fresh departure. . ... An 
hour passed and the passengers were donning 
life preservers in expectation of disaster, 
when the friendly lights of a slip hove in 
sight. ... And the captain brought his 
vessel safely ia — to Jersey City. ... 


“Tt didn’t take the World Telegram long 
to whip up a ‘square-rigged schooner’ (In 
The Wind, December, 1939),’’ writes Skip 
Holbrook, enclosing a cutting from that jour- 
nal which displays Alan Fisher’s fine photo- 
graph of the ship Joseph Conrad. The picture 
won first prize at the Press Photographers’ 
Association Exhibition and the caption refers 
to the old hooker as a schooner. In the ac- 
companying article she is described, further, 


.as ‘‘the four-masted schooner” and Mr. 


Holbrook wants to know if, perhaps, her 
jibboom might be the fourth mast... . 


Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey Parsons of New 
York sailed their all-welded, steel-hulled yawi 
Vagabond down the coast to Biscayne Bay 
without having anything untoward to re- 
DOE 0 «6 


Paul Hammond has acquired Capitana, the 
three-mast topsail schooner in which Pro- 
fessor Morison of Harvard followed the Co- 
lumbus route across the Atlantic to the New 
World. . . . The Professor has come to-.the 
conclusion that Columbus was no “by guess 
or by God” navigator who stumbled on his 
landfalls. . . . 


“Having seen mention in YACHTING’s col- 
umns of the war’s effect on various sailing 
plans,” writes Mrs. C. Duff Brace of Berkeley, 
Cal., ‘I thought you might be interested in 
knowing that it caught up with the Ahto 
Walters’ world cruise in‘ the jittery Dutch 
East Indies. ... Even’ in those neutral 
waters harbor police confiscated perfectly in- 
nocuous camera shots, some mail was opened, 
authorities refused to allow films to be mailed 
home (to prevent heat spoilage)... . 


“Also the Ahto lost her English first mate 
to the British Navy. And one day found her- 
self in the uncomfortable position of having to 
pass gingerly through the heavily mined (by 
the Dutch) Sunda Strait. . . . However, 
even with these memories, her crew still re- 
gards the Dutch East Indies as the most 
superlatively beautiful spot in the world. . . . 


“The lighter side of wartime cruising in- 
cludes the case of the English gal they met 
who was stranded in Singapore with passenger 
ships at a standstill, and who spent a month 
pleading with consuls and shipping officials 


for passage home. She was finally granted.a | 


D.B.S. (Distressed British Seaman) ticket" 


on a cargo boat bound for England... . 


“There was also the port in the Indian 
Ocean from which no ships left for a while 
because of a rumor that a German raider was 
about... .. The Ahto passed nothing en 
route to the next port except on one evening 
when a shadowy craft, running without 
lights, was sighted and abruptly changed her 
course evidently suspecting Ahto was a pos- 
sible von Luckner. .. . 


“When last heard from, Ahto was tobog- 
ganing down these tremendous swells off the 
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South African coast and didn’t know just 
what route would be taken from there, since 
permission to make proposed visits up the 
West African coast wasn’t considered likely 
to be forthcoming due to wartime restric- 
eed 
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VARIATION 
Bailing, bailing 
Over the bounding main, 
And many a seam will open up 
Ere Jack comes home again. 


There was a lot of amazement released 
when Tom Sopwith appeared with his first 
Endeavour and she, as the saying poetically 
is, unfurled” a double-clewed jib in her 
first race against Mr. Vanderbilt’s not-so- 
smart Rainbow. ... The latter soon had 
one to match it and the sail was called a 
“Garbo” and regarded as a notable (and 
surprising!) contribution from the English 
to racing canvas. . . . Now there isa picture 
hanging on the wall in one of YacuTIna’s 
editorial offices, representing Vigilant leading 
Valkyrie in their Cup race of 1893... . 
Vigilant is carrying a double-clewed jib, so 
it seems as if the British got the idea from us 
in the first place — only American racing 
men have ideas so fast they forget some of 
them in the confusion, I suppose. . . . 


This is the season when the Power Squad- 
ron admirals feel superior to the sail boat 
are or : 

Anyhow, they speak the same language 
when it comes to trouble in the engine 
POOMAG a.) 


An alumnus of the 1917-18 U.S.N.R.F. 
S.P. boat fleet at Newport told me the other 
day that what the British needed was a few 
of those craft to solve their ‘“‘magnetic mine”’ 
problem. . . . As I recall, the only notable 
feat any of them accomplished was to keep 
clear of the old Fall River Line boat when she 
steamed contemptuously through the open- 
ing in the net across the East Passage. .. . 


Hardly had the February issue reached our 
readers when inquiries began pouring in 
regarding the “clipper stern”? mentioned on 
page 67. When written by a first class bad 
hand (the kind that transmutes a doctor’s 
prescription into a magic charm), “stem” 
and “stern” look almost alike. The error was, 
unfortunately, missed by our eagle eyed 
lookouts who read proof and their faces are 
red. 

Do any of you remember the letter from 
Michael Scott to Christopher North regard- 
ing a similar error in ‘‘Tom Cringle’s Log?”’ 

TELLTALE 











APRIL 1S RACE MONTH 


A SHORT, SAFE TRIP BY SEA OR BY AIR. Bermuda lies inthe U.S. 
unrestricted travel area. Weekly sailings, under the American 
flay, by United States Lines’ popular S. S. President Roosevelt. 
4 round-trip flights per week by new Pan American clipper ships. 
Nu passports or visas needed. Favourable exchange rate. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 


Photograph by Morris Rosenfeld 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. His experience and advice will be of 
value. He will be glad to help you with plans and tickets, and 
his services cost you nothing. For booklet, see him, or The 
Bermuda Trade Development Board, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. In Canada, Victory Building, Toronto. 








“RIGHT ON THE NOSE” 


The navigator raises the beacon out of the rain and growing fog 


From a water color by John MacEvoy 
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The scenery is magnificent and, for those who want exercise, there are many splendid climbs. Here is a view of Princess Louisa Sound from just above timber line 


THIRTY DAYS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA WATERS 


What to Expect: When Cruising in the Pacific Northwest and How to Plan for It 


By SIDNEY W. TREAT 


— OR years I had wanted to cruise in the North- 
west, though it was hard to believe that all 
I had heard of its glories could be true. Now 
I know, and I want to go back again — and 
again and again. I am familiar with most of 
the harbors between New York and Bar 
Harbor and with those between Chicago and 
the Soo; I know every lee in the Santa Barbara Channel 
Islands and Catalina; but, to my mind, nothing short of 
Norway can equal the glories of Jervis Inlet or the perfect 
beauty of its little six-mile offspring, Princess Louisa Sound. 

Jervis Inlet winds inland some fifty-five miles; it is about 
the width of Cayuga Lake or of the Hudson at Yonkers but 
it is a Hudson set on the floor of Yosemite Valley, with the 
mountains of Teton and Yellowstone and Glacier National 
Parks added to complete the measure. We ran out of adjec- 
tives in the first ten miles as we sailed up it and thereafter 
resorted to ‘‘unbelievable”’ as the only possible description. 

We planned thirty days in British Columbia proper but, 
as it turned out, four of them were spent in American waters 
for, being unable to find just the boat I wanted in either 
Victoria or Vancouver, I was forced to charter in Seattle. I 
mention this because, as we soon found out, it is by far the 





best way; the two days in Puget Sound country, particularly 
among the lovely San Juan Islands, make a perfect intro- 
duction to what is to follow. Another thing; I am sure that 
for several more trips I would not plan to go north of Van- 
couver Island since there is so much to do and so much to 
explore along the deeply indented shore of the mainland 
east of the Island. 

When I started to plan my trip, I was struck with the 
lack of useful cruising data available. I found a great scarcity 
of written matter and all the information I could obtain was 
so fragmentary and disconnected that it was not easy to 
get a clear picture and to plan much ahead. ‘‘ Where are the 
best places to go?” “‘How about the climate?” ‘‘Can I get 
reliable charts?’”’? These and similar questions I have been 
asked frequently since I returned. This article is offered as 
partly answering those questions, as well as, perhaps, en- 
couraging some of YAcCHTING’s readers to try a vacation in 
these waters. They are too big ever to be crowded! 

To one accustomed to open water cruising, the astonishing 
and pleasant thing about this landlocked cruising is the fact 
of nearly always being on an even keel. For those who want 
thrills, Georgia Straits or the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, 
between the southern end of Vancouver Island and the 
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Oregon Peninsula, can provide thrills aplenty ; combinations 
of wind against current can whip the sea into an ugly chop 
in a short time. Except in these few, more or less open water 
stretches, however, it is easy, day after day, to pick courses 
so that the grease is sure to remain level in the bottom of 
the frying pan. 

One unconsciously speaks of the water as “‘the lake”’ or 
*‘the river” and this seems quite appropriate. I rather got 
the impression that, because of this prevailing smooth 
water, most of the local boats were designed with comfort as 
the prime objective rather than ability to “stay out in any- 
thing.”’ It seems good judgment. Once in a long while, high 
cabins and excess freeboard and beam may keep them in but 
it will be a small price to pay for that gift of a skillful de- 
signer — ample headroom below and extra loafing space and 
comfort on deck. 

Even if I were not a windjammer by preference, I would 
agree with the article Walter P. Miller wrote in Yacutine of 
May, 1937: As between an auxiliary and an out-and-out 
power boat, the auxiliary is the better choice for British 
Columbia. However, conditions in these waters all seem to 
point to the motor-sailer as the ideal boat. During the sum- 
mer, wind is not as plentiful as on the Atlantic, the Great 
Lakes or, farther south, on the Pacific, and I predict that 
more and more motor-sailers will be seen in these waters. 
One has to admit that landlocked waters, particularly where 
the “locking”’ is done by high mountains, cannot furnish the 
ideal sailing ground. Even if they could, however, the cur- 
rents are so strong in many places that an extra powerful 
motor is more than desirable — it is essential. Still another 
point in favor of the motor-sailer is that, where the scenery 
is so magnificent, it is good to have her deckhouse rather 
than to be forced below in inclement weather. 

It was a Seattle man who told me that ‘‘ Puget Sound has 
two seasons, August and the rest of the year.” That August 


is the best month for cruising was confirmed by everyone I 
asked and, at least for that particular year, by our own 1939 
experience. We had twenty-six consecutive days of fair 
weather. And by fair weather I do not merely mean rainless 
days, for on more than half of them shorts were comfortable 
all day long. Though we were in the latitude of Labrador, 
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50° N, could see snow-capped mountains on all sides, and 
the prevailing breezes were from the northwest, we never 
were really cold, for the warm Japan Current flows outside 
of Vancouver Island. Nights were cool; in the cabin we slept 
under two blankets. Most of us chose to sleep on deck every 
night, using sleeping bags, no additional blanket being 
needed. 

Swimming in the marvellously clear water was enjoyable 
every day and everywhere. At no time was the water 
“biting” cold though its temperature varied markedly from 
inlet to inlet. Surprisingly enough, the water was frequently 
warm in inlets fed by snow water; this was puzzling until one 
noticed that the streams ran over several miles of sun-heated 
granite. 

On the other hand, I was warned to bring lots of warm 
clothes and was also advised not to remove the main cabin 
stove, with its hot-water connections to radiators in forward 
and after staterooms. Draw your own conclusions, but — 
bring shorts, cotton shirts and shade hats as well as the 
warm clothes without which no experienced cruiser ever sets 
out, anyway. By all means, if you charter, insist on a gener- 
ous awning for the cockpit. We needed ours for days on end. 
Note that these comments on the weather are for the south- 
ern waters of British Columbia. North of Vancouver Island, 
in Queen Charlotte Sound and on toward Alaska, we were 
warned that frequent fogs and rain are encountered. 

The navigator can well leave sextant, almanac and pelorus 
at home; a patent log would be of doubtful value because of 
the currents. He should, however, be sure that the boat has a 
full set of charts, the Coast Pilot, the Tide and Current 
Tables and the lead and line. 

A list of the charts which we found useful is given at the 
end of this article. Harbor charts, quite reliable and on a 
readable scale, may be obtained for a great many of the 
bays, coves and inlets. Either our own “British Columbia 
Pilot, Volume One,” or the “British Columbia Pilot, Cana- 
dian Edition, Volume One,” is reliable, though neither is 
entirely complete or up to date. Regardless of chart or book, 
it is not a bad idea to have someone aloft or to send the 
dinghy ahead when feeling your way into an isolated cove. 
Anyone who has cruised in Georgian Bay, along the Cana- 


Baird Treat 


Below, the last fifteen minutes of the ebb at Dent Island make dangerous whirlpools. Right, running up Jer- 
vis Inlet suggests cruising on a Hudson River set in the Yosemite, with Yellowstone and Glacier Parks added 


R. Robbins 
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dian shore of Lake Huron, knows the technique; knows, too, 
that a weighted pole is preferable to a lead line for this work. 

Certainly, one must constantly have available ‘‘Tide 
Tables for the Pacific Coast of Canada; with Information on 
Slack Water and Currents.” Issued each year by the Hydro- 
graphic and Map Service of the Canadian Government, it is 
the one used by all the local people and it proved to be aston- 
ishingly accurate. It gives interesting facts about the 
method of establishing slack water times at various points, 
telling how month after month of patient, simultaneous 
timing by chronometer was done before averages could be 
struck and relationships established. 

Navigating or, rather, piloting, reduces itself to following 
the course on the chart. Someone should always be doing 
this because, though most of the shores drop straight down 
into deep water, there are frequently unmarked, though 
charted, reefs and rocks that must be given a wide berth. 
Kelp will be seen on the surface during the summer, growing 
on nearly every danger. Make it an invariable rule never to 
pass over kelp; remember that the ‘‘ Coast Pilot” warns that 
many of the minor passages have been only roughly 
examined. 

At no time did I take bearings except for fun or practice 
and on only three runs, in a month of cruising, did I really 
feel the need of our compass! One of them was during our 
only fog (it lasted barely three hours). I was told that, 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Above, in Teakerne Arm, almost under the falls. In places where it is too 

deep to anchor, one can usually find boom logs to make fast to. Left, a bad 

spot in the Skookumchuck Rapids, where water roars over a reef both on 

the flood and on the ebb. Below, a motor boat with plenty of power, or a 
motor sailer, makes cruising in these waters more comfortable 
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COLLEGE 
YACHT RACING 


The Developments of the 
Past Four Years Under the 
Guidance of the I.C.Y.R.A. 


By 


LEONARD M. FOWLE 
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dinghy sailing programs at the Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology and at Brown University resulted in a 
reorganization of the old Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing 
Association which has proved beneficial to college yachting 
in the United States and Canada. 

The old Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A., consisting of the clubs 
at Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Princeton, Williams and 
Yale, might well be termed a closed corporation primarily 
concerned with the annual series for the McMillan Cup. 
This was a competition in relatively large boats, compared 
with the dinghies now conceded to be the backbone of 
college yachting. The main reason why the old and rather 
loose organization was virtually a ‘‘closed shop” was the 
difficulty of borrowing more than the dozen craft needed to 
conduct this series annually. 

This closed corporation had only a limited future before 
it, although there were a few spirits — Bill Cudahy who was 
at Harvard and Bill Coxat Princeton among them — who 
thought in terms of a wider field of activities and attempted 
to translate their ideas into reality. At Princeton, they did 
manage to acquire a fleet of specially designed knockabouts, 
known as Tigers, for home racing. 

These efforts, however, hardly scratched the surface. 
Then, outside the ranks of the Association, came the yacht- 
ing developments at M.I.T. and Brown. Faced with the 
alternatives of possible oblivion or revising its organization 
and absorbing the new dinghy movement, the Association 
did not hesitate long and at Marblehead, in June, 1936, a 
new plan was adopted in which the M.I.T. Nautical Associa- 

tion and the Brown University Yacht Club were admitted 
as charter members with the older group. 

This amalgamation opened great possibilities for the 
expansion of yachting as a college sport. Through the 
facilities available at Tech and Brown, the I.C.Y.R.A. 
could at last offer opportunities for competition and 
development to the numerous yachting groups at 

other colleges. It no longer was reluctantly forced to 

throw cold water on all who sought its advice and 


ine years this coming spring, the inauguration of the 


Part of the M.I.T. dinghy fleet on the float in the Charles River Basin. 
These boats were designed by the Department of Naval Architecture 
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Fred H. Morison, Jr. 
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Avery Lord 


Left, preparing for an intercollegiate regatta at the new house of the Brown University Yacht Club, at the head of Narragansett Bay. Right, 


coéperation in starting a college yacht club, and it has made 
the most of these opportunities. 

In four short years, the Association has seen its member- 
ship double until it now boasts sixteen active college clubs. 
Even more encouraging is the knowledge that there are more 
than fifty colleges, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, where 
active yachting groups in various stages of development 
exist. In addition to the 16 member clubs, there are at 
least 21 organized college yacht clubs working towards 
eventual membership and at some 15-odd other institutions 
there are yachting enthusiasts who are interested in further- 
ing the sport. 

As the governing body of intercollegiate yachting, the 
members of the I.C. Y.R.A. loom largest in any discussion of 
the college sport. First and foremost among the members of 
this organization is the Nautical Association of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Enough has been written 
about the Tech program to familiarize yachtsmen with the 
splendid facilities available at M.I.T. These include some 
40 dinghies, designed by the Department of Naval Archi- 
tecture, a boathouse, and, most important, the funds to 
create and partially endow the whole development, contrib- 
uted by Tech’s alumni and yachtsmen, many of whom were 
graduates of other colleges. 

What has not been publicized has been Tech’s splendid 
codperation in the development of yachting in other colleges. 
It is not extravagant to say that without the contribution 
of M.I.T., no such expansion of college yachting as has 
taken place could have been possible. Walter C. (‘‘Jack’’) 
Wood, Director of Sailing at Tech, has always been willing 
to lend the Institute’s facilities to the I.C.Y.R.A. or any of 
its individual members; but Tech’s generosity has reached 
further and many non-members, as well as the women’s 
colleges, preparatory schools, Sea Scouts and numerous 
yachting organizations and yachtsmen have been recipients 
of Tech’s bounty. The other officials at M.I.T. have been 
equally generous in seeking to assist college yachting in 
particular and the sport in general. 

More specifically, the Association is indebted to M.I.T. 


the clubhouse is one of the most completely equipped centers for undergraduate sailing in the East. It was made possible by alumni gifts 


for conducting the annual dinghy championships for the 








past three years. The presentation to the I.C.Y.R.A. of the 
Henry A. Morss Memorial Trophy for these championships 
by a group of prominent yachtsmen, including Charles 
Francis Adams, Edwin A. Boardman, Charles P. Curtis, 
Nathaniel W. Ayer, Chandler Hovey and Gerard B. Lam- 
bert, came about through the good offices of certain Tech 
officials. M.I.T. has also conducted its open regatta for the 
Boston Dinghy Club Challenge Cup so as to further the 
development of intercollegiate yachting in conjunction 
with the I.C.Y.R.A. as well as staging other Association 
events and aiding in dozens of other ways. 

As for the M.I.T. Nautical Association itself, it has proved 
a tremendous success. On an average, well over 500 :stu- 
dents, more than a fourth of the enrollment, participate in 
the program and whenever the Charles River Basin is free 
of ice some of its dinghies are in use from early morning 
until sunset. As nearly 90 per cent of the participants are 
new to sailing, the great number of future yachtsmen being 
developed at M.I.T. is a most encouraging sign for the 
future of the sport throughout the United States. The heavy 
participation in the program offers food for thought to 
college officials seeking greater recreational activities for 
their student bodies. Some of them utter pious phrases re- 
garding ‘‘athletics for all’”’ and yet throw constant obstacles 
in the way of the development of boat sailing at their in- 
stitutions. Sailing offers healthy recreation in the open for 
great numbers at a relatively low cost — particularly after 
the initial expense has been met. 

The next greatest contributor to the advancement of the 
college yachting movement has been the Brown University 
Yacht Club at Providence, which, like Tech, has the blessing 
of official sanction by the authorities and a strong alumni 
backing. Brown has not as fine a body of water for sailing 
as Tech but the Seekonk River, despite its tides and narrow- 
ness, has the advantage of being open for most of the year, 
since it is salt water. 

Brown has an unexcelled clubhouse, gift of the class of 
1913 at its twenty-fifth reunion, which could house close 
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to 50 dinghies and contains a workshop, lounges, race 
committee booth and a large locker room. The club owns 
14 Class D dinghies and generally has a few more individu- 
ally owned boats available for the larger regattas. With 
about 100 participants, Brown’s program, under the guid- 
ance of Prof. Zenas R. Bliss of Rainbow-Ranger fame, paral- 
lels that of M.I.T. on a smaller scale and offers sound in- 
struction for both beginner and advanced skipper. 

The Brown University Yacht Club stages two invitation 
regattas under I.C.Y.R.A. sanction annually and last year 
inaugurated, with the codperation of the Association, the 
New England non-member championships to encourage 
clubs which were newcomers to college yachting. Like 
Tech’s authorities, those of Brown are anxious to see the 
spread of this sport and they have assisted immeasurably 
in the development of intercollegiate yachting in the East. 

One of the great developments of the past year has been 
the adhesion of the United States Naval Academy to the 
movement and there is no doubt that Navy and its Mid- 
shipmen’s Boat Club are going to play an important rdle. 
There are unparalleled facilities at the Naval Academy 




















































































































































Close work at the mark. A group of Technology dinghies in a race on the Charles 
River Basin. The buildings of the Institute may be seen on the farther shore 
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whose fleet, in part, consists of Vamarie, Highland Light, 
three brand new cruising yawls, six Stars, a dozen Interna- 
tional 14-foot dinghies, 12 jib-head rigged half-raters and 19 
jib and mainsail knockabouts. 

Commander Ward P. Davis, athletic director, has recog- 
nized the multiple values of sailing and yacht racing both 
as a recreation and a training for future naval officers, 
and has made yacht racing a minor sport. He has enlisted 
the aid of several enthusiastic officers who hope to.see 
Annapolis become as potent an influence in the college 
yachting world as Tech has proved. The colleges of the 
Middle Atlantic states will benefit from Navy’s development. 

The Naval Academy’s decision to take up yachting 
seriously has been highly pleasing to yachtsmen who long 
felt that Annapolis was lagging behind certain European 
nations in this respect. The officials of the Academy take 
pride in the fact that its developments have been under- 
taken out of the general funds and athletic receipts without 
recourse to extra Congressional appropriations, another 
interesting point for college authorities who shudder at the 
thoughts of financing a yachting development. 

Navy’s admission added prestige to the 12-year-old 
Association; and the coéperation and generosity of Annapo- 
lis have been gratifying. It is virtually certain that the 
I.C.Y.R.A. will hold its 1940 McMillan Cup series at An- 
napolis in May, on the invitation of Navy, and it is likely 
that the generous offer of facilities at the Academy may re- 
sult in the expansion of the cruising activities of the As- 
sociation. 

The United States Coast Guard Academy is likely to 
play an important réle in the Association’s activities for the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy Boat Club, elected to member- 
ship in December, is one of the I.C. Y.R.A.’s newest recruits. 
Lieutenant Commander H. C. Moore, U.S.C.G., is the 
moving spirit at the New London institution and his efforts 
will result in augmenting the existing fleet of sailing craft 
at the Coast Guard Academy by four Stars and eight Inter- 


national 14-footers, to be delivered in March. This will 
(Continued on page 126) 


Part of the campus of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as seen from 
thé air. The boathouse of the Nautical Association is in the foreground 
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“STORMY” WINS FAST 


T was the best group of boats and the best time ever made 
in a Miami-Nassau race. Vamarie had set the record for 
the 184-mile course in 1936 with 20 hours 19 minutes 40 

seconds, and boats had taken as long as 78 hours. But for 
this seventh race it was a reach on all three legs for all boats, 
and not only did Harry E. Noyes’ Tioga break the record by 
coming in in 19 hours 36 minutes 30 seconds, but Harkness 
Edwards’ Wakiva did also, with 20 hours 19 minutes 5 sec- 
onds, and the last boat was in within 29 hours. When the 
corrected times were figured, however, Tioga was 2 minutes 
51 seconds behind Stormy Weather which was as well sailed 
under her new owner, William H. Labrot, as on her wins in 
other years. So Stormy Weather won her fourth straight 
Nassau race. 

Of the thirteen boats which were started by the Miami 
Yacht Club at noon on Tuesday, February 13th, Robert W. 
Johnson’s new 64-foot tank-tested Good News was slated to 
win although she had damaged her rudder a few days earlier. 
She was first across the line, followed by Elizabeth McCaw on 
her weather quarter, Tioga (72-foot scratch boat) and Gos- 
ling, Frederick G. Towle’s New Bedford “35” with a new 
mast replacing the one she had lost in the Lipton Race three 
days before. Wakiva, with a huge Genoa reaching to her deck 
and George Ratsey and Ellsworth Ford to watch it, crossed 
next, followed by Java Head, Scarab (a Herreshoff yawl), 
Condor (the former Roland Von Bremen), Borealis, Stormy 
Weather, Bagheera (Mannzy Mann’s 43-footer from Hous- 
ton), Everest McDade’s 35-foot Grace, from Miami, and 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Harry E. Noyes’ 72-foot 
ketch “Tioga,” scratch boat 
and first to finish, set a 
new record of 19:36:30 for 
the 184-mile course, lower- 
ing the figure of 20:19:40 
established in 1936 by 
the famous ketch ‘‘Vamarie”’ 


“Stormy Weather’ (be- 
low), three times winner, 
again took first place with a 
corrected time of 18:39:32. 
She was sailed by her new 
owner, William H. Labrot, 
of Annapolis, Maryland 
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E SET SAIL gaily for Florida — but we never got 
Wier The fact that we did not reach our original 

destination, however, was a matter of deliberate 
choice. In short, the reason we did not reach Floridian waters 
was that we became so intrigued with the “Sea Isle Coun- 
try’’ that we never got any farther. 

A devotee of cruising, come snow-fly, who is fortunate 
enough to be in possession of a cruising boat, the necessary 
funds and adequate time, is apt to turn his thoughts and 
head his craft toward southern waters. At any rate, when I 
found myself in those happy circumstances, I did not hesi- 
tate and wasted no time in making the necessary preparations. 

As a means of conveyance and a floating home, I owned a 
smart, able, 48-foot auxiliary schooner of moderate draft 
(5’ 11’), with a knockabout rig, easily driven hull and a 
good cruising sail plan, manageable by an experienced crew 


of two. She had recently been built for me for ‘‘general © 


cruising,”’ with a view to coastwise and offshore work and 
cold weather cruising, as well as for cruising in more shel- 
tered waters. She was a schooner because I like the schooner 
rig in a boat of her size, particularly for the ‘‘heaving-to”’ 
qualities of that rig. 

We weighed at the headwaters of the Chesapeake and 
fanned our way in leisurely fashion down the Bay, and 
turned on the kicker to push us through the Dismal Swamp 
Canal to Elizabeth City, where I left the boat in good hands, 
for the Christmas holidays. When I say “we,” I should like 
to explain that ‘‘we” in this instance was a variable quan- 
tity. In fact, the only permanent part of it was myself. I lost 
my Chesapeake crew for good at Elizabeth City, owing to 
the demands of business, but on my return brought with me 
a seagoing cousin who is as good as two ordinary men on a 
yacht. At that port I also picked up a young colored man, 
not long removed from the pickaninny age. 

He recommended himself for three reasons: he would do 
the work for the sake of the trip south, requiring only to be 
fed and berthed; he was small and wiry and took to the rig- 
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SEA ISLAND 
LABYRINTH 


A Winter Cruise in the Waters of the 
Sea Isle Country of the Atlantic Seaboard 


By 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


ging — he had been brought up mostly in a Chesapeake Bay 
bugeye — like a monkey to the trees in the jungle; and his 
‘““mammy’”’ or somebody had taught him to cook. And how! 
He could take a cup of white cornmeal, two cups of flour, a 
teaspoonful of this, a pinch of that and a suspicion of some- 
thing else, and turn the mixture into a dish which would 
transport you to an epicurean heaven. And when it came to 
oysters, which abound from the Chesapeake to Florida, he 
could do things with them which would make an ordinary 
oyster blush at its normal, uncooked state. What I mean to 
say is, he could cook! 

Early January found us at Morehead City, N. C., after a 
cold and stormy run across Albermarle Sound, through the 
Alligator-Pungo Canal, etc. At Morehead City we found it 
somewhat warmer, although we were not tempted to go in 
for a swim. There is a surprising difference in general winter 
temperature in the comparatively short distance from Nor- 
folk to this port, presumably because Morehead City is 
some distance south of Cape Hatteras and feels the influence 
of the Gulf Stream which, at Hatteras, turns eastward and 
moves rapidly out to sea. 

Stormy weather gave way to brilliant sunshine and a 
brisk northwest wind. I had planned to go outside for the 
200-odd mile run to Charleston, S. C., and the northwester 
was right up our alley. I cannot recommend a 48-foot 
schooner with 6-foot draft as the ideal type of yacht for a 
long trek through narrow, winding inland waterways. For 
my general purposes my craft was my dream ship but if your 
cruising is to be confined to covering distance on inland 
waterways, you need a motor cruiser or motor-sailer. 

The harbor of Morehead City and Beaufort (don’t confuse 
with Beaufort, 8. C.) was full of a variegated assortment of 














The Sea Islands shelter a labyrinth of cuts, rivers, sounds 
and harbors, with many landings along their banks 
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Fixed markers, with colored fingerboards and white 
numerals, are set along the channels of the Inside Route 


houseboats, cruisers, motor-sailers and so on, which had 
been waiting for a break in the weather to continue south, 
most of them by the inland route. We waved them goodbye 
and rolled and pitched our way out through the channel to the 
sea buoy, where we hauled our wind a bit and stood off on 
the starboard tack with a bone in our teeth for our distant 
destination. Once at sea, it was anything but warm and here 
the location and size of the galley proved its worth. Placed 
-almost amidships, and of unusual size for the size of the 
boat, this galley was a godsend in chilly weather. Equipped 
with a big range and plenty of coal, it was an easy matter 
to keep the quarters below decks at a comfortable tempera- 
ture. The range was rigged with the latest gadgets to keep 
pots from sliding and slopping around and, after a two- 
hour trick on deck, it was swell to come below and have 
Abraham Lincoln Jackson deliver a steaming cup of coffee. 

The nor’wester held, diminishing, and the run to Charles- 
ton was ideal and completely uneventful. The entrance to 
Charleston Harbor is between imposing jetties and we 
fetched it just after sunset, chaperoned by the group flash 
of Charleston Light on Morris Island. There is thirty feet or 
better in the channel but, even so, it is an uneasy bit of 
water for a small boat if there is any sea running. Thanks to 
two days of offshore wind, the sea was smooth but a ground 
swell left from the storm which had swept the coast made 
things uncomfortable just at the entrance. Abraham Lin- 
coln Jackson, who was not prepared for it, caught most of a 
pot of soup in his lap, with the feeling remark: “‘ Lawsee man, 
ain’ dat sumpn’!”’ That was all, and fresh soup was on the 
table by.the time we dropped the hook. 

Our hook-dropping occurred off the Carolina Yacht Club, 
where we were later welcomed. We were, of course, just 
“Damn Yanks” to them, but if you are acceptable that has 
become almost a term of affection. At any rate, there was 
no stint to the hospitality and I date the start of our down- 
fall, so far as reaching Florida was concerned, to that evening. 

We weighed the next afternoon and somehow missed a 
turn. Instead of turning west at Elliott Cut (Wappoo 
Creek), as we should have, we wandered on up the Ashley 
River — a worth while wandering, it proved to be — and 
had proceeded for several miles before it occurred to me that 
our course was a bit on the north side of what I expected. I 
spied an old colored man somnambulistically fishing from a 
dugout canoe, and hailed him. 

“Ts this the inland waterway?” 

““Yassuh, boss — tha’s him.” 

“How far is it to Yonge’s Landing from here?”’ 
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“Y’all goin’ to Yonge’s Landin’?”’ 
ée Yes.”’ * 
*“Y’ain’ nevah goin’ git thar — nussuh.”’ And he grinned 


‘cheerfully at us. “‘Y’all goin’ right away fum Yonge’s 


Landin’.”’ 

‘Well, how do we get there?”’ 

‘“‘Go on back yondah, that ar way”’ — he motioned down 
river — “‘fi’, ten mile. Then y’all turn that ar way, an’ jes’ 
keep goin’.’”’ Again he motioned, this time toward the setting 
sun. I looked at my cousin and he looked at me. Up ahead I 
could see a small landing at the foot of a sweep of lawn and, 
back from the river, a cluster of trees with the white col- 
umns of a house gleaming between the trunks. 

““Who’s place is that?” I asked. 

““Tha’s my massah’s.”’ 

“Could we use his landing?”’ 

““Yassuh, boss — he be pow’ful glad to see yuh.” 

We thanked him and went on our way, while he, gal- 
vanized into sudden and surprising action, hauled in his 
line and bent to his oars. I wondered at his activity and fol- 
lowed his movements. He tied his boat to a bush by the 
river and scuttled toward the house. As we anchored off the 
landing, I heard him calling: 

‘““You Amelia! You go tell de massah comp’ny comin’!”’ 

We ducked below and got into shore togs. When we came 
on deck again it was dusk. Standing on the landing was a 
man who proved to be ‘‘Massah.” He might have stepped 
out of a picture of the Old South, from the broad brimmed 
black hat to the polished black boots, not to mention the 
neatly trimmed white Van Dyke beard. In a manner of 
speaking, he was the Old South, in his thoughts and in his 
talk; in his courtesy, too, except that that is also true of the 
““New South.” 

That evening he talked of the Sea Isle Country, on the 
northern threshold of which our craft was anchored, and of 
the days of great cargoes of the famous Sea Isle long staple 
cotton. Of slaves and slave traders, and then of the rebirth 
of this territory. Of the War — that is, the Civil War, which 
must still be “‘The War” to him — he said nothing — out 
of deference, I think, to our evident habitat. We stayed over 
the next day and night, to see his plantation, which had, 
fortunately, recovered from the past through, he explained, 
an unlooked for legacy. He told us, proudly, that two of the 
negroes on the place were born there in the slave days and 
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Charleston Light stands on Morris Island, on 
the southern side of the entrance to the harbor 
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that a number of the others were children of former slaves 
of that plantation. 

When we left, Florida seemed remote and only half- 
remembered; the Sea Islands immediate and intriguing. 
These so-called “Sea Islands” form a barrier against the 
ocean and shelter a labyrinth of cuts, rivers, sounds, har- 
bors, from Charleston to the southern boundary of Georgia. 
Actually, the Sea Islands extend a little way into Florida, 
since Amelia Island, the last of the group, on which Fernand- 
ina squats, is at the northern edge of Florida (Charleston 
to Fernandina, 165 miles by sea, 240 miles by inland 
waterway). The well-known and much written of Intra- 
coastal Waterway winds its course behind the islands and 
thousands of yachts pass along it, to and from the pleasure 
grounds of Florida. 

Some of the wise yachtsmen stop and explore, for the 
waters of the Sea Islands form a unique cruising ground. 
The story I told above I gave in some detail, because it is 
characteristic of the sort of thing we experienced all through 
the cruise. Many of the islands are inhabited, now, entirely 
by negroes, who own the land and live a happy-go-looking 
existence, supporting themselves by oystering, fishing, 
“shrimping,” hunting and by occasional work in the fields 
and towns. They were helpful to us wherever we went, full of 
laughter and song — and lethargy. But, as in the case of 
“Massah’s”’ old negro, if they could do you a favor they 
usually did it with alacrity. They are perfect illustrations, 
emotionally, of the proverb ‘Sufficient unto the day. . . .” 
As one of them put it when told it was time to go to bed: 

‘‘Lawsee, chile — I ain’ goin’ tuh bed, ’cause effen I does 

I ain’t nebber goin’ get up!” 

I have used the word “‘labyrinth.”’ Nautical labyrinth is, 
I think, the most descriptive term for these waters. The 
islands, and the hinterland for some distance inland, are 
almost at sea level. The consequence is that there are num- 
berless arms, indentations and slow moving rivers which 
provide navigable depths for small craft. It is a lush and 

benignant country, with salt marshes alternating with 
fields that run down to the water’s edge and with rich- 
foliaged woods as a background. 

We got along all right with our draft of 5 feet 11 inches, 

and managed to keep off the bottom. But we would have 


If your cruising is to be mainly on inland waterways, a motor boat should be your choice, preferably a boat of moderate draft 
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found 4-foot draft more convenient and that draft would 
have materially increased our area of operations as there 
are many attractive looking streams and snug harbors 
where 6-foot' draft would have proved embarrassing. The 
Intracoastal Waterway itself has, now, a safe depth through- 
out its length, for boats drawing 6 feet. In the area under 


discussion, controlling depths are: Charleston to Beaufort, 


S. C., 7 feet; Beaufort to the Savannah River, 814 feet; 
Savannah River to Fernandina, 7 feet. Coast and Geodetic 
survey charts for this part of the coast are numbers 1239 to 
1243 inclusive; and more detailed charts of the inland water- 
way itself are numbers 837 to 841 inclusive. A detailed de- 
scription of the waterway is published by the Department of 
Commerce, under the title “Inland Route Pilot, New York 
to Key West,” which is procurable through any nautical 
instrument store or from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The above, coupled with the appropri- 
ate sections of the ‘‘ Atlantic Coast Pilot,” tell the story, so 
far as navigation is concerned; but, as conditions in waters 
which traverse sandy country are apt to change, you will do 
well to consult the U. 8. Engineers on your way for the latest 
information. For the area from Little River to Beaufort, 
8. C., address U. 8S. Engineer Office, Custom House, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; for that from Beaufort to Fernandina, address 
U.S. Engineer Office, P. O. Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 

While I admitted before that my schooner was not the 
ideal craft for cruising purely inland waters, for cruising 
around the Sea Islands she was ideal. For, despite the laby- 
rinthine quality of the layout, there are plenty of broad 
sounds and bays where we could spread our white wings and 
really strut our stuff; and even some of the rivers are wide 
enough, for some distance, to allow for sailing in comfort. 

In talking about this cruise, some of my listeners have shiv- 
ered at the thought of anything even a few miles north of 
Florida, in midwinter. Frankly, I consider this ‘‘the bunk.” 
We were in the heart of the Sea Isle country from the middle 
of January until toward the end of February. We had some 
snappy days, and one thoroughly disagreeable spell of 
easterly weather; when a slow-moving storm over the 
Bahamas stubbornly refused to be on its way. During the 
latter period, I learned, Florida was indulging in one of its 
(Continued on page 129) 
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MOTOR YACHT 


This twin-screw 48-footer is owned by a 
Chicago yachtsman who is a member of 
the Columbia Yacht Club of that city. 
The boat is 12’ 8’’ beam and draws 3’ 1”. 
She is a brand new model, the first of her 
size built by the Chris-Craft Corpora- 
tion. At the left is a view of the crew’s 
quarters forward and, extreme left, the 
dinette and galley. Below is the interior 
of the roomy deckhouse and at the bot- 
tom is the yacht herself on her trial trip. 





‘Iris’ in the Lower Bay, New York, with Fort Lafayette and the Narrows in the distance. She is 36’ over all, 29’ water line, ~ i’ 
10’ 4” beam and 5’ 6” draft. As auxiliary power, she carries a 4-cylinder Universal. Charles G. MacGregor designed her 


CRUISING TO 


ITALY 


AND BACK 


To Europe by the Westerlies and Back by the Trades—Part | 


By JOHN MARTUCCI 


T IS late afternoon. We hoist the jigger, the main- 

sail, the jib. The canvas shivers in the 

northerly breeze. The jib fills. ‘‘Let go,” I 

order quietly. The splashing buoy pennant 

echoes the order. The other sails seem to fill 

with the wishes of bon voyage and good luck 

shouted from the other boats moored off the Royal Nova 

Scotia Yacht Squadron. Jris curtsies to the ships and the 

bay, straightens up, gathers headway and pays off until 
she is running before the breeze. 

Woolly clouds daub the azure sky with white. Tenuous 
vapors to the westward take fire as the sun descends among 
them. Then the disk touches the top of the hills to the west 
of the bay and disappears behind them. The day languishes, 
the breeze weakens; we are held in a lingering farewell. We 
make slow progress towards the lightship from which we 
take our departure at 1:20 a.m., June 18th. 

Later, the lights ashore become tremulous and uncertain 
and finally the land is only a glow above the point where 
Halifax had disappeared below the horizon. Thoughtfully we 
bid good bye to the New World. We are bound for Europe. 


+ + + 


I had set June 3rd for our start from New York. Though 
not entirely ready, we stowed away all that we could, 
wedged the rest on the cabin floor and, escorted by the flag- 
ship of the Sheepshead Bay Yacht Club and other boats, put 


to sea, anchoring off Rockaway when the wind failed. Next 
morning, we straightened out our gear and shoved off for 
Nova Scotia, reaching the anchorage of the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron, Halifax, on the 11th. 


+ + + 


It was at the very last minute that I decided which course 
to follow. The great circle route from Halifax to Lisbon held 
the alluring prospect of a quick passage but it was also 
fraught with the danger of fogs and icebergs. Icebergs were 
so plentiful last year that ships shifted their tracks more to 
the southward. It was not an easy decision to make. A last 
glance at the pilot chart for June convinced me that, even 
to the southward of the Banks, we might find icebergs. So 
prudence got the upper hand and I gave the helmsman a 
course SE by E, to pass to the southward of Sable Island. 

Iris was soon stepping along on her course. Forty minutes 
after our departure we had logged three and a half miles 
and, as the breeze continued, she settled down to a steady 
six-knot pace. In the early morning we set the spinnaker and 
at eight bells we had our first longitude sight. This sounds 
as though we had settled down to routine; actually, we were 
far from it. There was the painful process of getting used 
to our new life, to each other and to the boat. We were in a 
region of variable winds which meant constant setting and 
furling and trimming of sails. To top it all, there was a great 
deal of work to do, smoothing out inconveniences, rerigging 
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to make things more workable, attending to innumerable 
tasks that popped up more quickly than we could dispose 
of them. 

We had two unwritten rules aboard Iris that were supreme 
and we adhered to them rigidly: To carry as much sail as 
safety would allow and to take sights at least once a day if 
possible. We never snugged her down for the night; there 
were enough hands to work the ship. 

June 20th found us sailing with all sails spread before the 
westerly, although after a while the breeze languished and 
at two in the morning we took in the spinnaker. It was just 
a pause, however. The wind returned from the same quarter 
and, shortly after sunrise, we reset the spinnaker on the port 
tack, to take it in again at two in the afternoon as the brisk 
westerly breeze had grown with the day to a strong wind 
which ruffled the water until the sea became quite rough. 
Gradually we reduced canvas, taking in the jib topsail, the 
topsail, putting a double reef in the main, which we shook 
out an hour or so before midnight. 

Quite an active day but not as active as the two following. 
From midnight to dawn of June 21st, for instance, we passed 
from a dead calm to a SW breeze which veered quickly to 
SE, bringing fog and, later, heavy wind and rain. We were 


continuously on the go, reducing canvas in the squalls, hoist- 
ing more in the lulls, shifting courses and trimming. We were 
trying to make the best of everything — and succeeding — 
for, although we began the following day in a dead calm and 
heavy fog, our reckoning was that we had made a hundred 
miles of easting. We did not mind the fact that we had 
worked for every mile. 

We never suspected that we were going to remember June 
20th and refer to it for many days to come. It was the last 
day we could take sights. We had given Sable Island a wide 
berth. At noon of the 19th, our position was 42° 50’ N, 
60° 10’ W. We changed our course from SE by E to 110° 
true. Our position for June 20th was 42° 38’ N, 57° 31’ W. 
As we sped along southward of the Banks, we entered a 
different world with no signposts in the heavens to show 
us the way. 

It was thrilling sailing — riotous weather, overcast skies, 
blustery winds. The winds changed in direction and in- 
tensity with the squalls, yet they remained in the same 
quadrant, from west to north. It was a wintry seascape 
through which Iris was speeding, and not only in appear- 
ance, for the temperature of the water on June 24th was 
40° and the air was 42°. We were in the Arctic Current that 
brings the icebergs down. The weather was undoubtedly 
inclement but the wind was giving ample justification for 
my choice of the northern route. 
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Those were days of constant toil. We wanted to make 
distance and knew that with the squally weather we had to 
change the set of the sails often — two or three times in a 
watch sometimes. Even just trimming the sails required 
extra help on deck because the helmsman had his hands full 
sailing free, and — to prevent jibing — we had the boom 
tackles both on main and mizzen which had to be slacked 
and then belayed again. All had to be done on a wet and 
reeling platform. None of us had more than short naps at 
night. Yet the end of each day brought a sense of elation as 
the figures of the taffrail log — our only way of reckoning 
distance with overcast skies — climbed steadily. 

We had one opponent that was neither romantic nor in- 
spiring — chafing. It worked silently, insidiously, con- 
stantly. This sneak, more active in the lulls, becomes deadly 
in a calm. We were having no calms now but were mending 
the effects of a previous one. We added metal sheathing on 
masts and booms, screwed oaken strips here and there, 
sewed, seized and greased. Above all, we were vigilant. 

At this point let us set down the position by dead reckon- 
ing at noon June 24th — four days after the last astronomi- 
cal fix. It is nearly 500 miles further, about 42° N, 47° 21’ W. 

And now for a more intimate acquaintance with the boat. 


Extreme left, reeling off 
the knots. “‘Iris’’ was then 
about fifty miles out from 
the coast of Nova Scotia. 
Left, 
plenty of ship’s work to be 


there was always 


done, such as splicing and 
making chafing gear. Be- 
low, slogging to wind- 
ward, the lee rail under 
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With a fresh wind on her port quarter, the little 36-foot 
over all yawl is at her best. Bluff of bow, with a graceful 
sheer, a gull-like stern, and the whole topped by a beautiful 
spread of sails, the little ship makes an arresting picture. 
Sailing at this angle and with a wind so moderate as to per- 
mit carrying full sail, she is hardly sprayed by spindrift. 
What’s more, she is surprisingly steady on her course — 
relatively speaking — due to the long keel, deep forefoot and 
the smooth, graceful lines of her stern. 

In the fore triangle she carries a jib and a jib topsail. The 
gaff-rigged mainsail carries a topsail. The mizzen is Marconi. 
It is neither looks nor efficiency that endeared the topsail 
to us, but the ease with which we could take it in and the 
work it spared us in reefing, especially at night. Once we had 
the topsail down, we seldom had to reef as we could still 
reduce sail by lowering the jib topsail and the jigger, and all 
this without turning one degree from our course. A flexible 
rig is more convenient and also more efficient for ocean 
cruising, especially in variable weather, as the advantage 
of having all the sail in fewer units is counteracted by the 
distance wasted in lowering, reefing, and rehoisting. When 
we are compelled to reef the main at all, we turn in a double 
reef at once. 

There were six of us aboard when we left New York. Paul 
Werner was the original mate but, much to my regret, he 
could not come to Europe, so he sportingly offered to come 
along up to Nova Scotia to help in fitting out. Joe Barrera 
was aboard for the same purpose. The only member of the 
crew who had long determined to come on the cruise was 
Jack Pernise. He had had no previous experience — never 
been on a cruise, long or short, in fact — but in the months 
previous had made himself somewhat acquainted with the 
boat. Bob Schaller answered a notice posted by Paul Werner 


on the bulletin board of the Y.M.C.A. only a few days before ~ 


we left — no previous experience. 

Then there was myself and Mrs. Martucci, whose presence 
aboard was more of a surprise to me than it was to her. She 
had been insisting right along that she would come, while I 
was equally insistent that she join me in Europe by ship. 

At Halifax, Paul tuned up the engine, mounted the 
generator, installed the batteries and finished all he had set 
out to do. Joe reénforced the life line stanchions and made 
a new spinnaker boom. I built the boom gallows and worked 
on the rigging. Bob took care of the radio and the lighting. 
Jack sewed canvas fenders to stop chafing and attended to 
other items. Besides, there was much scouting around to do, 
buying things we had overlooked in New York, entering and 
clearing the boat and getting provisions. We had little rest. 

The day came for Paul Werner and Joe Barrera to return 
to New York. Paul had been with me ever since the boat was 
but a dream; he had followed the drawing of the plans and 
the building. He sailed her down to New York from Swamp- 
scott with me in the heart of winter. He had lived with us — 
and with the boat — for months. 

Joe Barrera was in a quandary too. He is only twenty- 
three and to come to Nova Scotia he had smuggled the gar- 
ments of his scanty duffle one by one out of his home. He 
wanted to come but the Winslow yawl he is building in his 
backyard was beckoning him to Brooklyn. While his un- 
certainty was at its worst, he received a telegram: ‘‘ Mother 
very sick, rush home.” It was just a ruse to bring him back. 
What would one expect Joe to do under the circumstances? 
He resolved to come with us. 


+ + + 


Often we boiled along day after day without sights. We 
had cloudy skies and a low ceiling. In the squalls, the clouds 
were just lower and blacker with the wind swinging north, 
to back to northwest soon after. We had plenty of sea room, 
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The spinnaker does duty as a reaching jib 


of course. Yet there is a feeling of assurance when one knows 
the exact position of the ship which transcends the practical 
aspects of the matter. 

The practical aspects were important, too. Yes, we had 
our dead reckoning but the boat was working to windward in 
the gusts. There was the all too human failing of steering a 
closer course to avert the danger of jibing, and there was the 
leeway — at least in the gusts from the north. We had just 
left one current with a southerly set to run into the Stream 
which, while it sets northeastward at the start may be nearly 
east later, with a much slower rate. To top it all, the compass 
presented us with a guess or two and a five per cent allow- 
ance one way and the other must be made for the taffrail log. 

Our routine was ‘‘four on and eight off”’ at the wheel, with 
the skipper in no watch and in all watches. When it wasn’t 
too rough, Consuelo — we have called her Mrs. Martucci 
until now — prepared hot food. Otherwise, somebody else 
did. On this part of the trip, experience taught us much 
about victuals that we applied with good results on our 
return. However, even now we were not faring so badly. 
When the supply of bread gave out, Joe began to bake 
biscuits. Later, he even baked pies. 

On June 27th, I got a peep at the sun when it was nearly 
on the prime vertical. It was still overcast and squally. At 
noon, I could not even observe an ex-meridian altitude. As 
soon as the sun peeped out again in the afternoon, I took a 
sight to plot a fix by lines of positions but the sun was 
bearing nearly west — 180 degrees from my previous sight 
— so there could be no intercept. 

Nevertheless, the log at 3:30 p.m., June 27th, read 1299. 
We had logged an average of more than 130 miles per day. 
The best run was made by Jack with 34 miles in a four-hour 
watch. I was longing for the morrow to get good sights but 
the morrow had one big surprise in store — we were be- 
calmed in the morning and it was cloudy. After runniig 
steadily for so many days, we thought this an outrage. 


Then, after a couple of hours, the wind came; it was from 
the SE. 
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The wind kept veering east and upset our close calcula- 
tions. Our course was not 110° on the lower leg of our great 
circle course. We were first close-hauled, then had to shift our 
course. The sails came down one by one until we ran under 
jib and jigger alone in a mad rush to the northeast. There 
are entries in the log book where there is a question mark for 
the course. In the squalls, we eased her off, running more 
northerly. 

At this juncture, I had to makea decision. With the wind 
blowing from the east, I could go on either tack. Although I 
was firmly convinced that we were to the north of our great 
circle course, I still put her on the starboard tack. The pilot 
chart will give an answer to that. I maneuvered into position 
to take advantage of the prevailing winds which blow from 
the N and NE off the coast of Portugal. I was not disturbed 
by being blown off the track. Finding fair winds may prove 
shorter than sailing the straight course. We are fair wind 
sailors and never desist from the quest if at all feasible. 

On June 30th, a meridian altitude put us at 45° N. On 
July 1st, at 3:10 p.m., ship’s time, our position was 44° 40’ 
N, 31° 46’ W. 

It is an accepted fact that the amount of sunshine influ- 
ences people’s behavior and moods to so great an extent that 
when such influence is protracted it helps to mold the out- 
look and traits of whole nations. 

After days of running on the port tack, we finally got the 
wind on the starboard. Now the squally days alternated 
with the sunny ones. The temperature had climbed thirty 
degrees. The winds came from different quarters. The un- 

. premeditated entries jotted down in the log book reflect the 
changing mood of the crew. They become more talkative, 
more enthusiastic, more alive. Those who do not know the 
sea often talk of the dreary sameness in long passages. Where 
is it? There isn’t a day that does not have its distinguishing 
feature. 

As we neared the continent, the chart, dividers and 
parallel rulers were kept busy. With a record run within our 
reach, enthusiastic anticipation was the keynote aboard Iris. 


+ + + 


Whenever we have things figured out to a nicety, the 
ocean seems to resent being taken for granted. The evening 
of July 8th found Jris becalmed. ‘‘ Boy! what would I give 
for a good blow!”’ yearns Joe in the log book. “‘ Very calm. 
We made only 91 miles today.” 

July 9th is captioned: ‘‘The enchanted Sunday” in the 
log book by Bob. ‘‘ With the complete dying of the wind,” 
he continues, ‘‘a mystic spell of enchantment spread over the 
sea. Smoothing out to a point of bewilderment, even indi- 
vidual wavelets disappeared. Spray, whitecaps, squalls — 
are they gone forever?” 

The boys were served. At night the wind rushed from the 
northeast. ‘“We don’t have to go to Coney Island tonight,”’ 
scribbled Joe. — ‘‘. . . and can she jump over the waves! 
She is like a bucking bronco. The wind is whistling a merry 
tune in the rigging.” 

The cook got several scares. Once in a while a wave broke 
aboard during the night. She would call out anxiously when, 
after a thunderous crash, the water splashed on deck before 
it could run out of the scuppers. 

‘There is no reason for alarm,”’ I would say. ‘“‘Just wedge 
yourself in and try to sleep.” 

Try to sleep! I could not do it myself. Yet I hated to heave 
to. We were near. Why spoil a good run? She can take it. 

The landfall preoccupied me. However, on July 10th, 
Mars was crossing the meridian during the night. With 
torturing effort, I succeeded in getting an altitude. The lati- 
tude was important to us as we could not miss Lisbon run- 
ning east with the right latitude. 
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To take an altitude at night when slogging to windward 
is a difficult task. However, Mars is fairly big; with a star, 


I would not have tried at all. As it was, this planet was 


dancing on a jagged horizon or on the crest of a wave close 
by. It was easy to distinguish between wave and horizon but 
hard to hold on to the mast without being battered against 
it at each plunge. 

Although not accurate, the latitude could not be far off. 
I choose Cabo da Roca as our landfall because that light is 
visible for thirty miles and, furthermore, the Cape was about 
fifteen miles to windward and we could reach the mouth of 
the Tagus down wind. 

At 1:00 a.m., July 12th — twenty-four days from Halifax 
— Joe put this entry in the log book: ‘Log 2875 mi. We 
have not seen the light yet. Plenty of ships around.” 

At dawn, Bob and I sighted some fishermen in small row 
boats with stumpy masts and a long yard for a lateen sail 
which they carried parallel to the hull when the sail was 
furled. As the visibility was poor, I mistook one of them for 
a seaplane. I asked the direction of Lisbon. Fifteen miles, 
and they pointed to the southward. 

‘“We must be by Cabo da Roca, then.” 

We were. However, we heard Portugal before sighting 
her. At first, we thought it was a train. 

‘“‘That’s no train,” remarked the cook, ‘‘it’s the sea.” 

It was the roar of the breakers against the cliffs to port, 
as we saw after a few minutes when the thick curtain of fog 
lifted and, a few yards behind it, we beheld the rocky 
promontory of the cape standing boldly above the Atlantic. 

A landfall? We nearly stumbled over it. 

(To be continued) 





With the wheel lashed, “‘Iris” sails herself and the pilot writes up the 

log. The error in the D R position was only two and one half miles after 

five days at sea. Below, Bob and the skipper at work on one of the 
many jobs that always turn up on any vessel at sea 








F IT is true, as the old sailing ship men used to say, 
that ‘‘A man who goes to sea for pleasure 
will go to Hell for pastime,” what are we to 
think of the idiot who deliberately goes to 
sea in midwinter? Not off Florida, that is, 
but on the New England coast. 

Perhaps I have stretched it a bit, to fit the aphorism, be- 
cause Long. Island Sound isn’t precisely going to sea. Also, 
it was not entirely for pleasure, at least not in the ordinary 
sense. To paraphrase Holy Writ, I had built a ship and must 
go to prove her; and that, as everybody knows, is a powerful 
urge. Moreover, she represented the culmination of four 
years of experiment and study in the interesting and perhaps 
laudable endeavor to create an able but inexpensive boat, 
and I simply could not face the prospect of waiting four 
months to learn whether I had succeeded. So overboard 
she went. 

However, it is not any of the above considerations that 
lead me to chronicle this latest ‘‘experiment”’ but a surpris- 
ing by-product, which was the discovery that winter sailing 
in a proper vessel is pretty fine sport. True, the frostbitten 
fraternity of dinghy sailors have already proclaimed this but 
theirs is a special sport. What I refer to is going off for a day’s 
sail just as in August — and figure on taking it as it comes. 
Henceforth, the winter enthusiasts can keep their ski runs; 
I’ll venture to match them with a sparkling day of offshore 
wind here on the Sound. Indeed, every time I go to a yard 


The little ketch, with a reef in her mainsail, dances along through the blustery nor’wester 


CHEATING OLD MAN WINTER 
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and see all the fine, able, husky schooners and ketches and 
yawls roosting high and dry, I experience that delightful in- 
flation of the ego born of pity not unmixed with condescen- 
sion. But mainly I think it’s a pity these fellows — or some of 
them — don’t realize what they are missing. How about a 
Winter Sailing Club? 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this story are the 
pictures; and the most striking thing about them is that, for 
the most part, they might have been taken in July. But they 
were not. They were shot in December and January just 
past. The one with all the sunlight in it was taken just as 
old Boreas was preparing to usher in the winter solstice with 
a squall of snow. (I have to include one picture with some ice 
in it just to prove my point, but it went out next day — 
the ice, that is.) 

The boat went overboard in November. Those readers 
whose memories have not been numbed by the succeeding 
cold may recall that we experienced a late and summery fall. 
The weather was glorious — fresh breezes, clear skies and 
not uncomfortably chill. Days and even weeks of beautiful 
sailing weather slipped past while I was waiting for my sails. 
Finally, they arrived — and on the same day winter also 
arrived. It came in nasty, with strong winds and a biting nip 
that made bending sails with bare fingers a work of torture. 
Squally, too. I have never seen the wind hang so persistently 
in the north. But as yet no ice. In early morning, the Sound 
steamed under the frosty wind like the Gulf Stream in 
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winter. Obviously, it would not freeze right off but, if the cold per- 
sisted, it would chill to the freezing point before long. No time to waste 
if we were to have that thrill of trying out the new ’un. We would rise, 
my wife and I, morning after morning, to the tune of rattling branches 
and the quaking of our old house in the gale, and look out upon a 
Sound whipped feather white. Hardly the day for a First Sail — not 
yet! Then we would crawl back into bed and cuss the sailmaker, at 
least I would. My wife, though no less eager, showed me a daily 
example of patient fortitude that I stood in need of. But one of us 













had to cuss. 


At last it came — The Day! A mild, bright day of moderate west 
wind. So it started, at least. It was now or never. Breakfast swallowed, 


we decided to give her a shoot. 


The first thing you notice about winter sailing is the relative weight 


Though sheltered from the full 

force of the wind, it was cold 

in our cove, the water was cov- 

ered by a layer of ice and ice 

clung along the water line of 
the little new ketch 


of the wind. Our little sheltered basin lay unruffled as a mill 
pond save where a few cautious sheldrakes had gone skitter- 

‘ing Soundward, yet the slight gusts striking the peak of the 
mainsail had force enough to send us on our way. This was 
fortunate, as we had no engine. Soon we were out clear of the 
Cove, where a fresh westerly picked us up. The Sound was 
ours — not another craft, even a steamboat, anywhere in 
sight. A light snowfall had powdered the shore, the Sound 
sparkled in the path of the sun and distant objects stood out 
incredibly clear. Flocks of ducks rose before us in indignant 
surprise. All of this produced a sense of elation comparable to 
what I used to feel when cruising the Labrador in my youth. 
It suddenly occurred to me: ‘‘Here is a home-grown substi- 
tute for distant adventure!” 

My wife must have had the same thought because she 
presently remarked that she used to wonder what men could 
see in going on expeditions to the North, but now for the 
first time she had an inkling of its lure. Here was a sense of 
venture, a quickening of the blood, that summer rarely 
produced; indeed, the old Sound wore a very different face! 

We put the new boat through her paces. I had not wanted 








to stretch the sails out too hard the first time; in fact, the 
mizzen was not even laced down to its boom but, even so, we 
decided that the chance for photography was too good to 
miss. Besides, we could scarcely wait to see what she looked 
like. So my wife and I took turns setting each other adrift in 
the skiff ‘for to admire’’ — and take pictures. I noticed that 
the mizzenmast, a green stick of Maine spruce, hooked aft 
like a fishpole when the sheet was trimmed down hard — 
something which time will doubtless correct — and made a 
mental note henceforth to be careful about buying seasoned 
spars. I was sitting in the skiff, lost in study and contemplat- 
ing the new baby with considerable secret satisfaction when 
I saw the said offspring suddenly swing off and head for me 
down the wind with a great bone in her teeth. The skiff, too, 
had begun to dance a jig. It dawned on me that the breeze 
had freshened. 

My wife swung alongside handsomely and I scrambled 
aboard with camera in one hand and painter in my teeth. 
(The picture one never gets.) She had been a touch appre- 
hensive of taking a squall single-handed. They are not sum- 
mer zephyrs. But, though the breeze increased, the weather 
remained civil— no squalls, no snow — the last ° 
day of its sort this winter. This was lucky for us as 
we were not yet inured to Arctic cruising. 

I realized that our clothing was all wrong and 
took care to correct it before the next time. One 
layer of wool on the inside is worth a dozen over- 
coats. I still had some long and heavy underwear 
which I bought at a sailors’ outfitting store in 
Boston 25 years ago. The shirts are double-breasted 
and as thick as the palm of your hand; they make 
domestic ‘“‘heavy underwear” look sissy. Although 
they had been silently waiting the call to duty these 
many years, I found them intact though smelling 
evilly of moth powder; moreover, past years of 
washing had made them soft. The prize of the col- 
lection was a pair of knee-length Royal Navy socks 

(Continued on page 124) 


She showed herself to be surprisingly stiff and 
moved fast in the chilly wind of December 
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BUILDING THE 
STAR “SPIRIT” 


PART | 


Building the Hull 


Left, a study in Star rudders and skegs. 
Right, a small drawer for stop watches, 
etc. Its front is only 3%4 by 6% inches 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


world beater, she is, nevertheless, an unusual boat 
and a fast one. In building a new Star, I attempted 
to incorporate in her all the improvements and worth while 
notions which I had been able to discover over a period of 
years, plus a few original experimental ideas. In a class which 
is neither strictly one-design nor frankly development, but 
something in between the two, details of hull and, particu- 
larly, rig become most important in producing a fast boat. 
No single racing boat is ever perfect and improvements will 
continue to be made; but, perhaps, the description of one 
boat may help in suggesting further advances to others who 
contemplate building their own “‘ideal”’’ racing machines. 
Many of the features outlined below are not restricted to 
Stars but can be applied to any class whose rules permit. 
The first question to be decided before starting to build 
was that of hull shape. The tolerances allow slight variations 
* here and there which, though never large, may amount to as 
much as an inch or so in certain curves. It ought to be easy 
to determine the best hull form simply by examining the 
measurements of the fastest boats previously built but it 
happens that this theory breaks down in practice. I am be- 
coming more and more convinced that there is no one su- 
perior hull form for Stars; in short, any boat built within the 
rules will be potentially just as good as any other. There are 
too many more important factors influencing the speed of 
the boat, some of which will be mentioned later. This con- 
clusion is supported by the fact that nearly all the sup- 
posedly ‘‘faster’’ Stars in existence have radically differing 
hull forms — if differences of fractions of an inch can be 
called radical. Hulls with flat contours and hulls with round 


A anes te the Star boat Spirit, Number 1776, is no 


contours, narrow hulls and wide hulls, deep hulls and shallow — 


hulls have all proved extremely fast at some time or other. 
Instead of worrying over the dimensions at each section, I 
instructed the builder to go ahead with Spzrit’s hull on his 
regular set of frames. These frames were not quite “‘neu- 
tral”: they varied slightly from the original Star lines in 


that they provided for maximum beam amidships and a 
slight rounding of the bottom in the forward sections. Beam 
was considered of great importance for increased stability 
and the crown forward was merely supposed to make the 
boat a little easier in a seaway. 

Hull design once determined, we turned our attention to 
materials and methods of construction. I have always in- 
clined to the belief that, given two boats identical in every 
respect except weight, the lighter boat is the faster. I realize 
that this is a controversial theory and I shall not try to prove 
it. On the other hand, there is no doubt that a heavy boat 
does handle differently from a light one; and, since I had 
become accustomed to sailing a relatively light Star, I 
wanted the new one to be the ultimate in lightness. This 
would at least provide the psychological advantage of a 
hull which the skipper would think was faster, always an 
important factor. Once this decision was reached, the entire 
boat was planned with lightness as a major aim, barring 
items of prohibitive expense. Nothing was done half way. 
If some of our efforts to save a pound here or a few ounces 
there seem extreme, remember that a little saving in a large 
number of different places mounts up to a substantial reduc- 
tion in the total weight of the boat. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the selection of the 
various woods which went into different parts of the hull 
except to mention one small problem to illustrate the care 
with which every structural question was considered. We — 
wanted to use spruce for the frames, instead of one of the 
customary heavier woods; but spruce was thought to be too 
soft to stand the great compression strain of the keel bolts. 
So mahogany was substituted for the five bottom frames 
subjected to this load, while the rest of the bottom and all 
side frames were of spruce. 

Half-weight canvas was used on the deck, after a painted 
wood finish had been seriously considered but rejected for 
several reasons. All interior struts, hanging knees and sup- 
ports, and the chine batten were omitted entirely. The boat 
had no diagonal bracing, even at the mast, and really con- 
sisted only of a shell around frames of the minimum size 
permitted. There was one vertical strut near the tiller and 
one forward of the cockpit, but these were only to prevent 
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the deck from collapsing. There were no lockers, shelves or 
seats, and no floorboards. (Later, a small drawer was in- 
stalled to accommodate stop watches, etc.) To insure such 
a hull against falling apart after a short, and inglorious 
career, special care was taken in fastening it. The seams 
were ship-lapped, glued and copper-riveted and the planks 
were fastened to the frames with Everdur screws. Bronze 
bolts were used at important joints and not a nail went into 
the boat anywhere. 

The galvanized keel was set 34” into the wood keel, so that 
the flange would be flush with the planking and present a 
smooth surface to the water. This meant a sacrifice of 34’ 
in draft. Most of our sailing friends predicted a disastrously 
tender boat as a result but, fortunately, their fears proved 
groundless. I consider that at least some of Spirit’s excellent 
ability off the wind is attributable to the elimination of 
undesirable eddies around the top of the fin. 

The keel, rudder and skeg were painted white, so that 
grass or weeds, which occasionally catch on them during 
races, could be more easily discovered and removed. 

There is a good deal of variation allowed by the rules in 
the fore-and-aft position of the keel and we were lucky to hit 
what seems to have been about the right location. I might as 
well admit that I completely forgot about this important 
detail until one week-end when I visited the shop and found 
the keel already bolted to the hull. It measured slightly 
abaft the neutral position, where the builder was putting all 
his Star keels at that time. If anything, it should have been 
still farther aft but there was no way of knowing that until 
the boat had had her first sailing trials. The keel of the Star 
was designed to balance a far smaller mainsail than that 
which has come into use in recent years. A modern full-sized 
mainsail, with large roach and deep draft, gives the boat a 
serious weather helm unless something is done to counteract 
it. This ‘‘something” consists of moving the center of 
lateral resistance aft or the center of effort forward, or both. 

When consulted about the advisability of a rudder of teak 
(theoretically the ideal wood for an underwater part, being 
heavy and non-warping), the builder pointed out that it 
would be almost impossible to find a single piece of the 
necessary width. Because of the difficulty of gluing teak, he 
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No rubbing strake breaks the flow of water at the sheer line and the corners of the cockpit are neatly 
rounded as are those of the deck aft. “‘Spirit’s’”’ knife-edge rudder, skeg and keel, the latter let into the hull 
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recommended a one-piece mahogany rudder in preference to 
a built-up teak one. Rudders and skegs are such a point of 
weakness on all chine-built boats that it does not pay to take 
any chances in their construction. With the object of reduc- 
ing turbulence, the rudder was faired to almost knife-blade 
sharpness along its trailing edge. 

The chine was rounded to the maximum allowance and the 
covering board also rounded slightly at the outside edge. Far 
more important was the omission of a rub-rail. It seems ob- 
vious that, when the bow wave is thrown hard against the 
lee topsides until it flows up past the level of the deck (as it 
always does when a small boat is sailing to windward in a 
breeze), a useless projection all along the topsides at the 
sheer line must be a source of resistance. Without it, one has 
to be more careful about collisions, as any contact will leave 
a dent. But a clear, unobstructed side is more than worth 
the slight extra trouble it entails. 

A racing boat’s deck should also be entirely free from all 
non-essential fittings. It is surprising how many unnecessary 
and often completely unused cleats, cheek blocks and fair- 
leads clutter up the decks of most boats. Experimental fit- 
tings are not removed; ‘‘temporary” hardware is never re- 
placed. ‘‘That gadget was there when I bought the boat,”’ 
says the careless owner, ‘‘I never use it but I can’t be 
bothered with taking it off.’’ The deck of an old boat can be 
spruced up beautifully by the removal of some of the ‘‘ junk” 
which is not only useless but a positive danger to loose sails 
which may catch and tear, and to sheets which can get 
tangled, to say nothing of feet. which all too frequently 
stumble. Needless to remark, there is also a fertile field for 
improvement in the removal of unnecessary articles from 
inside a boat — but that is another story and we are getting 
away from the building of Spirit. 

In line with the policy of obtaining a clear deck, as well as 
to save weight, spray coamings were omitted. On Long Is- 
land Sound, Spirit’s home water, conditions are almost never 
severe enough to warrant the use of these boards, which are 
really intended to keep green water out of the cockpit. We 
carried the idea of a smooth deck a little too far, however, by 
lowering the cockpit trim so that it set flush with the deck, 

(Continued on page 133) 








“SPUN YARN” 
ALL WET AGAIN 


In Exclusive Interview Notorious Defender of 
Lost Causes Reveals He Does Not Know the 
Difference Between a Dyne and a Millibar 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


y-PUN YARN, the old skulker, disappeared just 

A after the Germans declared their Blitzkrieg on 

him for saying he hoped the English would win 

the war (as who doesn’t?), and last Tuesday I 

~~ took time off and searched for him in all the 

~™ likely haunts, exclusive of the accident wards. 

First, I went to the tailor who makes his bullet- 

proof vests, and then I dropped around to the clubhouse of the 

Lee Rail Vikings to see if he was cooking up a scheme for 

liquidating the Russians by flag signal. Not finding him at.ei- 

ther of these places, I went next to the machine shop in which 

he polishes up his epithets and invective. There was evidence 

of his having been there — a paragraph about the machine- 

gunning of an English lightship crew by Nazi airmen set up 

in a type known as Pica Vandal — but Spun Yarn had left. 

On my way, with heavy heart, to the morgue, I glanced 

into the display room of a carpenter shop and there saw the 
old devil having himself measured for a pine box. 

“Well,” said I, stepping in, ‘‘I see you’re not widerstands- 
fahig. You can’t take it. One anonymous blast.from that 
German yachting paper and you toss in your chips. A lot of 
people who will be glad when you’re six feet under ground 
will wish you’d at least gone down hurling ultimatums.”’ 

‘Forget the Germans,” snapped Spun Yarn. ‘I’m taking 
on the Weather Bureau, and when a Republican taxpayer 
criticizes the bureaucrats nowadays he can expect only one 
thing.” 

“Public defamation of character?” I asked, guilelessly. 

“Worse,” groaned Spun Yarn. “He talks himself to 
death.’”’ The bewhiskered old fraud sighed, gave final instruc- 
tions to the wood butcher to leave room for a bunch of calla 
lilies, and led me from the shop. 

As we got outside, he called my attention to the weather, 
a manifestation of nature which I, myself, am usually con- 
tent to leave to its own devices. “Two nights ago,”’ said he, 
“‘when I saw a ring around the moon, I predicted that it 
would rain this afternoon.” 

“Yeah,” said I, looking aloft at the blue sky, ‘‘that makes 
a wonderful weather prophet out of you.” 

“Tn another hour it will be coming down in torrents,” 
declared Spun Yarn. “Skip it now if you like, but mark my 
words.” 

I marked heel in a little black book that I keep for the 
purpose. When we got there — I mean, of course, to where 
we went — we had an argument which the old dodo settled 
by borrowing a dollar from me and buying the first round. 


George H. Davis Studio 


Then he said, ‘‘Do you know what a dyne is?” 

“‘T used to know what it meant ¢o dine,’ I replied, remi- 
niscently. ‘‘But that was nearly eight years ago.” 

He disregarded my witticism and continued: ‘Do you 
know what a bar is?” 

“Now youre being silly,” said I, glancing around us. 

“Well,” he continued, “if you think you' re so smart, per- 
haps you'll tell me what a millibar is.’ 

“Why, yes,” said I, improvising, ‘“‘a Milly bar is where a 
girl named Milly or, by extension, any lady, has a drink on 
her way home. What’s all this got to do with your attack 
on the Weather Bureau?”’ 

“‘T’m asking you,” said Spun Yarn. ‘‘I see by the papers 
that the Weather Bureau is announcing barometric readings 
in millibars.”’ 

“Oh,” said I, getting his drift at last. ‘‘No, I don’t know 
what a millibar is. Let’s call up Yacurtine and find out.” 
Spun Yarn thought that an excellent idea and we crowded 
into a telephone booth and called Murray Hill 4-0640. 

“‘Hello,”’ said I, holding the receiver away from my ear 
so that the old eavesdropper could listen in, ‘‘Is Mr. Loomis 
there?”’ 

“Not more than half,’ said the operator, apologetically. 
“T’ll connect you with Mr. Hall.” 

Disregarding the implied rebuke, I repeated my question 
to Mr. Hall, who now answered the phone. ‘‘ Never heard of 
him,” said Chas, “‘unless he’s the man that shines shoes.” 

‘Never mind,” said I, ‘“‘I should have put in a person-to- 
person call. Let me have Spun Yarn.” 

“‘He’s at the sailmaker’s getting a jib topsail for Hotspur 
on tick,” said Chas, innocently. ‘‘ Anything else I can do for 
you?” 

“‘No,” I replied. “‘I guess I’ll have to call myself some day 
when I’m in. By the way, Chas, do you know what a millibar 
is?” 

““Yes,” said my friend, glibly. ‘‘The millibar is equal to a 
pressure of 1,000 dynes per square centimeter, and 1,000 
millibars is equivalent to the pressure of a column of mercury 
29.531 inches high at 32 degrees Fahrenheit and under the 
conditions of gravitation at 45 degrees latitude.” 

““What’s that got to do with the national debt?” I asked, 
feebly — but Spun Yarn pushed me away from the phone 
to put in a question of his own. “Do you know what a 
dyne is?”’ 

“Well,” said Chas, ‘‘the dictionary defines it as the 

(Continued on page 122) 


A Snug Berth. Yacht Basin, San Fr 
From a photograph by John Kabel 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


and what happened thereafter. Seems that last fall 

one of the Massachusetts clubs designated a buoy 
laid down by another club as the lee mark in the last race of 
the season, unaware that the other club had already taken 
up its buoy for the winter. Burnham Porter led the proces- 
sion in his Roarin Bessie. When he had run his distance and 
had discovered the absence of the buoy, he thought fast and 
sailed on a couple of miles to a government buoy which he 
rounded, most of the fleet following his example. What hap- 
pened to the Bessie after she came on the wind is immaterial 
to the story. What I like about the episode is that a coupla 
guys who refused to trail along with the others but rounded 
an imaginary mark and finished ahead of them failed to get 
to first base with the race committee. The committee ad- 
mitted its laxity in not checking the presence of the neigh- 
boring club’s marker but claimed, as I understand it, that 
no two competitors can round the same imaginary mark, and 
awarded prizes to those who placed after turning the govern- 
ment buoy. As Bill Taylor was saying a while back, race 
committees, by and large, show a lot of sense. 


| ns another story about rounding an outer mark 


Two years ago, gazing starry eyed into the future, I 
predicted that the solons in the Cruising Club would even- 
tually recognize a certain discrepancy between theory and 
practice in the use of sail carried in the fore triangle. The 
discrepancy was that, for rating purposes, 85 per cent of the 
measured: fore triangle was used, whereas, for racing pur- 
poses, anything up to 185 per cent of the area was used. 
Now the rules committee has given the matter careful 
thought and is going to employ for rating purposes 120 per 
cent of the fore triangle. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion, as we editorialists say when we are being tactful. It is, 
in fact, more than a move. It’s a return from the insanity 
which, in 1932, barred more than one balloon jib, spinnaker 
or topsail per boat and, a few years later, threatened to 
eliminate altogether the enormous Genoa jibs which by that 
time had become so popular and useful. Wot I mean, the 
C.C.A. has once more let nature take its course in the matter 
of over-canvasing ocean racing yachts. As it stands here- 
after, enormous, speed-producing jibs are paid for in the 
rating formula. If they’re too big for practical purposes the 
Lord blows ’em away. 


There has been another change in the plans for the big 
long distance race which will take the place of the Bermuda 
Race if the war is still being fought in the month of June. 


Instead of racing to Boothbay, Maine, or to Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, the boys are now talking of a 450-mile event from 
Block Island outside Nantucket Shoals to Mount Desert 
Rock, around that and hard on the wind for Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. The course is being considered with several 
factors in mind, including the least possible interference with 
commercial vessels. The idea in this connection is that, while 
American amateur sailors still have a few rights on our 
own side of the ocean, we don’t want to be a nuisance to 
professional seamen who are running dark o’ nights. 


I had hoped to be interviewed in this number on the 
subject of the private Blitzkrieg which the German magazine 
Die Yacht has declared on me for stating last October that I 
hope Great Britain will win the war against Hitler’s fright- 
fulness. But my Boss said that the subject is unimportant 
and must be restricted to this page of unimportances. Well, 
Die Yacht is pretty mad and its editor used a lot of words 
about me that I’d dislike to translate literally in a family 
magazine. Bowdlerized, the editorial allowed that whereas 
Alfred F. Loomis wrote an unexceptionable article about 
The Fastnet Race (in which there was German competition), 
Spun Yarn, skulking behind a pen name, was not only un- 
neutral but unsportsmanlike. It added that my disguise will 
not shield me from the retribution I deserve — that the 
editor knows well that Spun Yarn is none other than 
Alfred L. Loomis. . . . Happening to see Alfred L. the other 
evening, shortly after he had sold Northern Light, I told him 
of this mistake in identity and warned him that, if he doesn’t 
want to be treated the way the Germans have been treating 
other innocent neutrals, he’d better stay out of Germany 
until the war is over. 


I suppose I was a little premature in taking my pro- 
British stand before waiting to see whether the Germans 
were going to fight this war the way they did the last one, 
in which I had the pleasure of taking part. And I’ll say this 
much, even in the face of severe provocation: Before the 
war, every German yachtsman of whom I asked the question 
told me that he was not a Nazi. I thought then and still 
think that the German ocean racers are ‘‘ good eggs.’’ I’ll bet 
my last dollar that it wasn’t they who on two occasions 
reported by the Associated Press have machine gunned from 
the air the helpless crews of English lightships. The ocean- 
racing gang have spent too many hours in rough going heart- 
ened by the friendly gleams of English lights to want to 
murder their keepers in cold blood. 
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THE MODERN 
STEEL YACHT 


Developments in Welding and Plywood 
Have Made the Small Steel Yacht Practicable 


By 


CHARLES H. HALL 


Hollander around the yacht building yards on City 
Island. The visitor was a budding naval architect and 
was intensely interested in everything he saw. But finally, in 
a building shed where several ocean racers were under con- 
struction, he turned to me with a puzzled look and said: ‘‘I 
cannot get used to seeing such large yachts as these built all 
of wood!” 
Since the biggest boat on the floor was a new Twelve- 
Metre, I was a bit startled when he went on: “‘ At home, they 


Ye or three years ago, this scribe was escorting a young 
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“Trial,” designed by Frederick A. Lippold for his own use and built 

by Burger Boat Co., is a 30’ water line cutter of interesting design. 

Left, “Lively Lady,” 34’ over all and 26’ water line, is from the board 

of Frederick C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service. She was built by 

the American Electric Welding Co., of Baltimore, for E. A. Sibley, of 
Harrisburg. Her decks are of Weldwood 


would all be of steel. Why, we even build the dinghies for our 
work boats of steel — yes, even when they’re as small as 
18 feet long.”’ 

He explained that they built their smaller racing boats of 
wood because it is lighter and there is little difficulty in get- 
ting an adequate supply of timber. But the larger craft were 
of steel construction and were fine jobs, he declared. He 
predicted that we would follow suit before many years. 

Attempts have been made in the past to popularize small 
steel craft in this country but without too much success. Life 
boats for seagoing ships have been built of steel for years and 
some of them have been converted for use as cruisers, but 
they have been slow and unhandy under sail and clumsy and 
uncomfortable under power. Being built of light galvanized 
plating, often corrugated to give it stiffness, they have 
lacked the local strength necessary to resist local bumps and, 
after two or three years’ use, have looked like old tin cans. 
The steel row boats and launches produced a few years ago 
suffered from the same defect — lack of local strength. They 
also were of scantlings too light to resist corrosion for long. 
So, for a while, when a yachtsman heard of a small steel boat 
he automatically thought of the discarded life boats he had 
seen reposing on many a dump or rusting away in a swamp. 

There have been steel boats built of fairly heavy scantlings 
but with little success until recent years. Most of them were 





built without adequate designs and followed the practice 
used on their larger sisters as far as construction went. I 
remember one that was built in a New England yard a dozen 
or more years ago. She was about 36 feet in length over all 
and was a twin screw boat. But she had a bar keel fit for a 
boat of 90 feet length and the garboard plates were secured 
to it with two rows of button head rivets. Think of the re- 
sistance those rivets caused! All of the rivets securing the 
shell plating to the frames had large heads as the plating was 
too thin to allow proper countersinking. 

But the introduction of welding has changed all that. No 
longer need the builder depend on commercial shapes such 
as angle bars, bulb angles, T- or Z-bars or small channels for 
his framing. He simply cuts the necessary member out of a 
flat plate, using the oxy-acetylene flame, or bends a flat bar 
on edge to the required curvature. Deck beams are welded 
to the heads of the frames and knees of any desired shape 
may be incorporated in the framing. Longitudinals are 
easily notched into the frames and welded to them and 
welded to the shell plating, at intervals or continuously, as 
desired. Conventional shipbuilding methods may be for- 
gotten and special framing, either transverse or longitudinal, 
worked out to suit the particular conditions. 

Welding of light plating is well out of the experimental 
stage but all welding must be skilfully done, by expert ar- 
tisans. A good welder can take a saucer-shaped plate and 
weld it into an opening in which it just fits so that, when it 
cools, the saucer becomes a flat plate. This indicates that an 
unskilful man may set up enormous and unexpected stresses 
in the finished structure. 

The plating of a steel boat must have sufficient local 
strength to stand up under local stress, to be able to take a 
good bump without denting. For a small boat, this means 
that the outside skin will | 


be heavier than that of a somes 


wooden boat of the same 
size but, as we get to the 
larger sizes, say 35 feet 
water line and up, the 
steel need not be any 
heavier than the wood. In 
really large craft, steel 
construction is lighter than 
wood. 

Steel will corrode if not 
properly cared for, so it 
must be painted when the 
boat is built and kept 
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““‘Wave Master’ shortly before being launched. 
She is 41’ 4” in length over all and 10’ 10” beam. 
J. Murray Watts drew her plans 


. life. This means that there must be careful plan- 
ning to insure that every part of the steel structure 
be accessible for painting at regular intervals. 
Some of the joinerwork must be readily removable. 
If that is done, the boat’s life should be long. A 
steel boat will probably sweat but, if the surface of 
the steel is well protected, no harm will be done. 
Needless to say, the surface of the steel must be 
clean and dry when painted. 

Proponents of the steel boat claim a number of advantages 


_ over the usual type of wooden hull. Some of these claims are 


justified while others seem a bit far fetched. Let us weigh 
them. First is the fact that a well built steel boat is (1) abso- 
lutely watertight. As one advocate puts it: ‘‘ You clean the 
bilges with a dust pan and brush.”’ This claim is justified. 
(2) No chance of dry rot. Against this must be set the proba- 
bility of corrosion if not kept well painted. (3) No opening of 
seams from hard driving. One might add, no opening of top- 
side seams when the boat lies for several days under a hot 
sun. Hard driving, of course, is a vague term and a well 
built wooden hull will stand a lot of punishment without 
showing any signs of failure. (4) No hogging due to rigging 
stresses. Probably true, though many a wooden hull stays in 
shape until quite old. (5) No recaulking of seams; yet a good 
wooden hull requires little attention to her caulking for sev- 
eral years. (6) Dry bilges and (7) no odor from wet bilges. 
(8) Stronger construction for the same weight and (9) fasten- 
ing of fittings and rigging simplified. True as far as the stand- 
ing rigging goes, doubtful as concerns fittings. (10) More 
room below due to the absence of heavy stringers, clamps 
and shelves. The space taken up by clamp and shelf in a 
well designed wooden hull is small though the bilge stringer 
has a habit of interfering with joinerwork here and there 
unless care be taken in the design. (11) Absolutely fireproof 
hull. Well, if a good fire gets going, joinerwork, furnishings 
and even the paint will burn fiercely. The fire hazard would, 
however, be lower with a steel hull. Gasoline in the bilge 
would be just as dangerous in either type and a heavy 
gasoline fire would probably be ruinous to a steel hull though 
a small fire would be more easily controlled. (12) Greater 
safety and less damage in case of grounding or collision. This 
seems debatable. For a minor bump, the local strength of 
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painted throughout her 

































































This plan of “Trial” shows a 
number of details of that yacht’s 
construction 
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the wooden boat will probably be superior and the hull 
would resist a blow that might dent the steel boat. But a 
blow that would stave in a wooden hull and start a leak 
would probably only dent the steel boat, which would remain 
watertight though battered. Repairs to the steel boat might 
be more costly, however, and would have to be made by a 
well equipped yard. There will be no soakage with a hull 
built of steel. 

One great disadvantage of the steel yacht is the increased 
cost as compared with a wooden hull of the same quality. 
The boat must be built by a yard which has an experienced 
staff and all the machinery necessary for constructing a 
proper steel hull. A good steel boat cannot be built by a yard 
only a little above the class of the backyard builder, while a 
good wooden one may be turned out by many a small yard. 
The large yard will, no doubt, have a larger overhead than 
the small one, in which practically all hands are producers, 
as the organization will be larger, with a number of non- 
productive jobs. Indeed, there are plenty of small yards in 
which the boss works and his wife or daughter keeps the 
books and no one knows what the overhead is. However, in 
the case of an auxiliary recently built, the bids for the steel 
boat were only from three to six per cent higher than those 
for the wooden one. Plans and specifications were unusually 
complete, which always makes for closer bidding than where 
the builder has to guess about a number of items — and 
generally guesses high to be on the safe side if the job is 
awarded to him. 

Repairs, if of major damage, would, it seems to me, be 
higher for the steel hull than for the wooden one and for the 
same reason that the original cost would be higher. It takes 
skill to work a dent out of a plate so that no trace of damage 
remains. 

When two different metals. are submerged in salt water 
there is always danger of damage by electrolysis; and zinc 
plates have to be fitted near the stern bearing, and zinc rings 
wherever a bronze valve is attached to the shell plating of a 
steel vessel. These have to be renewed periodically. 

Some have made the objection that a steel boat would be 
noisy when hammering into a sea but, with the stout shell 
plating of the modern boats, there is little if any more noise 
than in a boat of conventional construction. It is also said 
that a steel boat will sweat badly but, for a yacht at least, 
which is in commission mainly in warm weather, there is 
little trouble from this cause. 

One of the first steel yachts built in this country was 
Weldera, which was turned out at New London in 1932. 
She was a V-bottom craft with a bulb fin keel. She was 
25’ 8” over all, 22’ 2’ l-w.1., 8’ 9’ beam and 5’ 0” draft. The 
fin forms the backbone and runs well forward and aft, the 
floor plates being notched over it and welded to it. Shell plat- 


The 50-footer “Anomaly,” built for Walter B. 

Pitkin at Charleston, S. C., in 1932, from plans by 

J. Murray Watts. Like the other yachts illustrated 
in this article, she is of welded steel 









“Trial” was built bottom 
up and rolled over after 
the shell plating was 
welded in place. The con- 
struction of the bow sug- 
gests the cant frames of 
an old-time wooden ship 


ing, deck, cabin trunk and cockpit coaming are of %” 
plating. Chine and deck stringer are of steel tubing. Frames 
and beams are of flat bars and flanged plates.. The shell was 
cemented on the outside to give an absolutely smooth, fair 
surface. 

Weldera was launched early in July, 1932, and was sailed 
almost continually all that season. Her owner wrote, in an 
account of her in November, 1932, Yacurtine: “‘The hull is 
absolutely leakproof and a bilge pump is installed to take 
the rain water or spray out of the cockpit bilge which is open 
to the weather when the awning is not spread.’”’ He states 
that her cabin was as cool as that of the conventional 
wooden boat. 

A few years later, a steel motor boat was built in Philadel- 
phia, not by a shipyard but by a steel working plant. Like 
Weldera, she was a V-bottom model and was about 45 feet 
in length. She was welded and her construction was interest- 
ing but her weights ran high. One reason for this was that the 
deckhouse was all steel and the thickness of plating neces- 
sary to stand up well in the flat surfaces of the house was 
fairly stout. 

Both of these boats were of comparatively simple models 
and the plating went on easily, most of the sections being 
made up of straight lines. More recently, however, designers 
have been getting out small steel yachts of conventional 
round bottom model. These have been both motor boats and 
auxiliaries and have ranged in length from 29 to 50 feet in 
over all length. J. Murray Watts, of Philadelphia, is re- 
sponsible for a number of such craft and they have been built 
in several rather small yards. 

Another Philadelphian, Frederick C. Geiger, of Yacht 
Sales & Service, has recently turned out an interesting cutter, 
Lively Lady, for E. A. Sibley, of Harrisburg. She is a canoe 
stern model and is 34’ over all, 26’ l.w.l., 8’ 9’ beam and 
(Continued on page 134) 
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John Hagen’s “‘Swanee,” built by Elscot 
Boats, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is one of the 
best fitted sport fishermen on the coast. She 
is 52’ 6” in length over all, 13’ 6’’ beam and 
4’ 9” draft. Two 160 hp. Cummins Diesels, 
equipped with 2:1 reduction gear and 
fresh water cooling system, drive her 


“Lauan” is one of the 25-footers designed 
by the Concordia Company, of Boston, and 
built at Dover, N. H., by D. C. Meclntosh. 
She is 31’ 3” over all, 25’ 0” on the water 
line, 9’ 4" beam and 5’ 0” draft. She spreads 
538 square feet of canvas. Her plans ap- 
peared in the February issue of “Yachting.” 
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And here (left) is one of the four 30’ Elcoettes 
purchased by the Grace Line. Two will base at 
Talara, Peru, and two at Tocopilla, Chile. The 
fishing grounds off these ports are said to be 
unsurpassed anywhere. The boats are uncom- 
monly well equipped for the angler. They are 
driven by Chrysler Ace reduction gear engines 
which give them speeds of 16 to 18 m.p.h. 


NEWS 
IN BOATS 














The motor-sailer ““Dinghao”’ jogging along under sail and power. 
She is owned by Lieut. Col. Harold T. Wirgman and was designed 
and built by Ralph H. Wiley, of Oxford, Md. A Chrysler Crown 
reduction gear engine gives this 461%-footer 10 miles per hour. 


E, Levick 


Oyster Bay, L. I., isthe home port of ‘‘ Windfall,” 
Francis T. Nichols’ Alden yawl, built by Casey 
Boat Building Co. She is 42’ 2” in length over 
all, 29’ 3” l.w.., 10’ 6” beam and 5’ 10” draft. 
Her engine is a 4-cylinder Gray. 


“Fairway” hails from City Island, N.Y., where 
she was designed and built by Kretzer Boat 
Works. The Kretzers use her for cruising and 
fishing and, on occasion, as a yard boat. She is 
43’ long, 11’ 6” beam and 3’ 4” draft. Twin 
Kermath Sea Captains drive her 15 m.p.h. 


From Red Bank, N. J., comes ‘‘Happy Daze IV,” 
H. D. Siede’s 28’ sea skiff, designed especially 
for offshore fishing by F. W. Bohlmeyer, of Point 
Pleasant, N. J. A Scripps engine of 100 hp. 


pushes her along at a 24-mile pace. 
M. Rosenfeld 
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THE “CRESSET” 
CLICK-CLICK =. 


By 


it 


DOUGLAS P. URRY 
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Diagram of 
Rigging Leads 
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HEN we re-rigged Cresset three years 
W <<: shifting from a gaff topsail to a jib- 
headed cutter rig, we turned an eye on 
all the various gadgets and tried to make up our 
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minds how many, if any, would be suitable. The 
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first piece of garniture that took our fancy was the 
latch which holds the head of the mainsail up, 
relieving the halliard of all load except when 
hoisting or lowering, reducing the mast compres- 
sion stress due to the main halliard by one half 
and so on — but you know all:the arguments. 
Looking at these arguments from the standpoint 
of value in a cruising boat’s all weather rig, they 
all blew up on the fact that the latch engages only 
at the masthead. When sail is reefed, the stresses 
are all back where they were, nothing is gained 





and the loads are generally greater than at the 
times when full sail is carried. 

A weakness of the Marconi rig, which has shown 

up in many cases, is that when full sail is carried 
the halliard holds the head of the sail up and in. 
When reefed, the halliard holds the head up but not in; the 
track has to take care of the pull out and is seldom well 
enough secured or strong enough in itself. With a hollow 
mast, track fastenings adequate for this condition may 
deplete the strength of the mast. 

When a trysail is carried, all this applies and still more for, 
under conditions when the loads and impacts are much 
greater than with full sail, the halliard load still has to go up 
to the tip top of everything and come down again. When 
sail goes only two thirds of the way up the spar and condi- 
tions are most severe, it seems a most unfair use of good 
material still to hang all the weight on the very tip and to 
impose unnecessary work on the weakest third of the mast. 

Having looked over all the various latching devices that 
we came across, we went to work with bits of cardboard, 
wire and assorted oddments and invented the Cresset click- 
click that would take a solid hold on the mast at the head, 
also where the head of the sail comes for each reef and at 
the upper rigging band where the head of the trysail comes. 
It also would take hold of the lower rigging band — more 
for good measure than for any other purpose yet discovered. 
As far as I know, the Cresset click-click is the only click-click 
that will click like this. There may be others. It is comfort- 
ing, when shortened down in a heavy wind and sea, to know 
that there is no load on the mast above the head of the sail 
and that the head of the sail has hold of the mast and is not 
wrenching at the track. It has worked for three seasons in 
Cresset with entire success. 

The gadget itself has three parts: the slide, the becket and 
the claw; the sketches show these better than can be de- 
scribed. The slide is cast aluminum; the becket and claw, 
cast manganese bronze. All are essentially simple. We made 
the patterns on the kitchen table with a knife and fork for 
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tools and there is no machine work on the castings them- 
selves except a little filing and drilling. The becket carries 
a ball bearing swivel; this is essential, as the head of the sail 
must swivel freely and a ball bearing swivel is the only one 
that will swivel freely when loaded. 

A bronze pin connects the three parts together. In the 
center of the pin, between the double hook of the claw, is 
a loose aluminum spool with two scores, one for the halliard 
and one for the click line. 

The halliard is 34,” wire and the click line 4%” wire, both 
single parts with Manila tails. The halliard comes down 
from the masthead sheave between the two hooks of the 
claw, passes under the spool from forward to aft and fastens 
to the bridge of the claw. 

The click line comes down from the masthead abaft all, 
passes under the spool from aft to forward, comes up be- 
tween the hooks and fastens to the bridge. This for a sail of 
49-foot hoist and 23-foot boom. 

The sail can be hoisted by one man hand over hand most 
of the way; the mast winch takes it right up. When up, a 
strain is put on the click line and the halliard is eased. Both 
halliard and click line can then be belayed slack. When 
lowering, a pull on the halliard disengages the claw and sail 
can be lowered by the halliard. 

With the weight on the halliard, the claw is thrown back 
and the sail can be hoisted or lowered. When the weight is 
transferred from halliard to click line, the claw comes in, 
one hook on each side of the track, and engages whatever 
may be presented to it. At the top, it hooks on a toggle which 
is part of the masthead fitting; at the rigging bands, it hooks 
on the top edge of the band, two shallow slots being cut into 
the mast to allow this. At the points where the claw comes 

(Continued on page 129) 
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AN ALUMINUM 
AUXILIARY 


By GEERD M. HENDEL 


OOD of various species has been shipbuilding 
Wrst ever since man first went to sea. From its 

small beginnings in rafts, ship construction in 
wood reached its peak during the famed clipper ship era. 
Then, early in the 19th century, iron ships were built, to be 
gradually displaced by steel. Today, wood is used only for 
yachts and other small vessels. Perfection in wood con- 
struction seems to have been reached yet all who have built 
and cared for boats know too well that lumber, whether hard 
and oily teak from Burma or native oak or pine, has weak- 
nesses. It ‘‘lives’”’ while the boat is new, but is susceptible to 
hidden decay and gradually loses its strength. Though we do 
not build boats to last forever, we are apt to forget the care 
and labor necessary to keep a wooden hull and spars in 
good, seaworthy condition. 

Science and industry are making long strides, producing 
new and vastly improved building materials, apparently at 
a steadily increasing rate, so it is natural for the naval archi- 
tect to take a good look at new materials as they appear. 
Often considered substitutes, they will not replace boat 
lumber entirely at present, but are useful in solving unusual 
construction problems and requirements. Substitutes are 
dropped as soon as circumstances permit. 

Plastics are much talked of now, and it would not be sur- 
prising if they go aboard yachts soon as trimmings and 
fittings; possibly, they will be used for decks and super- 
structures later. Plywood is increasing its popularity as a 
boatbuilding material. Among the metals, there is bronze 
which, because of high cost, will remain reserved for special 
requirements. Small steel boats are no longer a novelty since 
modern welding methods have simplified their construction. 

Another metal of rather recent origin has gained the 
confidence of shipbuilders. Aluminum alloys of various 
grades are used increasingly as construction material for 
superstructures and numerous other items on naval vessels 
and occasionally on merchantmen. Saving of weight is the 
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The new boat makes a trial run under 
power before her aluminum alloy 
mast is stepped. Below, the boat in 
the shop. She is 26’ 2” in length over 
all, 22'7%"" |.w.l., 7' 7” beam and 
4’ 6" draft. Her displacement is light, 
only 5200 pounds, and she carries 
2300 pounds of lead on her keel 





reason for their application in such cases. Strange as it seerns, 
yacht designers and builders have paid little attention to 
aluminum. Fear of corrosion hardly seems to be justified 
since there are alloys which are considerably less affected by 
salt water corrosion than the mild steel commonly used for 
ship construction. The price of this material, which is ap- 
proximately six to seven times as high per pound as com- 
pared with steel, automatically is lowered by the fact that 
the specific gravity of aluminum is almost two thirds less. 
The light weight also means saving in labor. The easy work- 
ing of the material permits it to be cut on « band saw, planed 
and drilled with tools commonly used for wood. A high speed 
electric drill almost pushes its way through the plates and 
aluminum rivets up to one-half inch in diameter are easily 
driven cold. Use of rivets is standard practice for aluminum 
boat and ship hulls and it permits exceedingly fast progress. 
Although thousands of them are needed for a small hull, 
they are hardly more of an expense problem than the fasten- 
ings in a wooden boat. 

Naturally, there are engineering problems to be solved 
with the successful construction of an aluminum alloy craft. 
Engine vibration and sound should be insulated thoroughly, 
trapping them at their source. Methods to prevent condensa- 
tion (sweat) are known and must be considered. Electrolysis 
could prove fatal if bronze propeller, stern bearing and shaft 
are not: definitely insulated from the aluminum hull. 

I had been planning for several years to build a small 
auxiliary sloop, a boat that would carry a picnic crowd of six 
on deck in comfort. In addition, I wanted a neat little cabin 
for myself for quiet week-end cruises in the spring and fall. 
And the boat had to be fairly seaworthy and not too slow 
under sail or power. Having worked on steel hull designs 
ever since leaving school and being familiar with aluminum 
construction, an aluminum keel sloop appeared worth 
serious consideration. Absolute tightness of hull and deck 
once and forever, novel and interesting construction and 








Looking forward in the cabin, showing the con- 
struction. Right, in the shop. The boat is a V-bottom 
model with rounded chine. Plating and framing are 
riveted together, the outside being then ground 


some other features possible only with aluminum, all spoke 
favorably for the type. Of course, building the first one of her 
kind would cause many a headache but I knew that the 
total cost would not be disproportionately expensive. 
Finally, when the Aluminum Company of America offered 
assistance and the Rice Brothers Corporation, at East 
Boothbay, were willing to give the aluminum a good try, 
all causes for hesitation were gone. 

In the middle of August, 1939, work on this 26-foot 
auxiliary sloop was begun. As none of us had had complete 
experience in working aluminum plates and shapes, I chose 
a hull form with partly developable surfaces and rather full 
and short ends, a hull as simple to plate as possible. To this 
a hard pine fin was to be fastened to carry the lead keel. All 
hull, deck and cabin trunk plates are 74” thick, and all 
framing, stiffeners and the rail are made of 134” by 1” by 
4’ bulb angle. Heavier angle was used only for a number 
of floors. The rivets, some 7500 in number, are 14” in diam- 
eter and flush on the outside. The rudder, companionway 
slide, door and ladder are of the same material as the hull, 
while cleats, chocks, running lights and portlight frames are 
of cast aluminum. She is painted inside and out, first with a 
coat of zinc chromate primer, then with regular boat paint. 
Cabin furnishings are white pine. The motor is a 7-18 hp. 
4-cylinder Red Wing “Meteor,” carefully insulated from 
any part of the hull. Tanks are welded aluminum. 

After three and one half months — and during this time 
we did considerable experimental work, trying to find the 
best methods for working plates and frames — three men 
had completed the craft and she was launched on November 
28th. The results are pleasing. She runs well under power, 
with vibration hardly noticeable and motor noises, though 
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merely temporarily insulated, quite normal. In the two 
months since the launching, hull and deck have not leaked 
a drop anywhere, in spite of subjection to all kinds of 


_ weather, from rain storms to rough going under power and 


zero temperatures. The workmanship is shipshape in every 
detail and, though future aluminum boats will show im- 
provements in structural design, this one is sound and sea- 
worthy throughout. The hollow, pear-shaped mast of 
aluminum alloy (extruded in one piece and tapered at the 
top) was not at hand at the time of the launching but will 
be stepped early this spring. ; 

The success of this 26-foot auxiliary sloop convinces me 
that aluminum alloy is not a substitute boatbuilding mate- 
rial. Inasmuch as construction costs are quite normal, pos- 
sibly topping those for average wood hull boats of similar 
size by 15 per cent or less, and since less care is required for 
upkeep, more aluminum boats — especially racing craft, 
with increased speed through light weight hulls — are sure 
to follow. And, finally, these future boats won’t have to be 
flat sided, as aluminum alloy plates are easily moulded to 
fit round bilges of any design. 


























The boat is rigged as a jib-headed sloop carrying 300 square feet. Left, 
the cabin, looking aft. The engine, a 4-cylinder Red Wing “Meteor,” 
may be seen; also, the welded aluminum gasoline and water tanks 









boat use is selected without sufficient regard for 
balance and classification. If there is no definite 
plan behind the individual purchases of tackle units, the 
boat usually becomes topheavy with a miscellaneous assort- 
- ment of unmatched, unbalanced outfits. 

By adhering strictly to a sound program of replacement 
and addition, an angler can iron out such a condition over a 
period of time without unduly increasing the investment. 
His first step is to lay out a comprehensive, detailed chart of 
the ideal, matched, balanced tackle for his immediate, par- 
ticular needs while keeping an open mind on future possi- 
bilities. He must then dispose of the misfit equipment that 
does not fall into place anywhere under this plan. If he keeps 
it, he will use it and continue to build around it. He should 
then buy the units necessary to complete the skeleton of the 
plan. His future policy should be to make all replacements 
and additions strictly within these set limits. 

There are many variable factors to be considered before 
settling on a tackle schedule on the basis of which the angler 
can build soundly. For example, consider the following: 

The correct weight of tackle for a certain fish in one 
locality may not be the correct weight for that same fish on 
different grounds. A 24-thread outfit will kill a lot of giant 
tuna between Nova Scotia and New Jersey. But when the 
boys step into a tussle with a mere 400-pounder off Cat Cay 
in the Bahamas, they use 54- or 39-thread line. Last season, 
F. W. Roebling, III, whipped several fair tuna there in fine 
time on size 36. No one has turned the trick off Cat Cay on 
size 24 yet. 

What may be sporting tackle for a certain type of fishing 
on one boat may be far too light for consistent results in that 
fishing on another boat. A small blue marlin may be fair 
game for a keen angler with a 9-thread outfit in a fast, twin- 
motored, 35-foot fishing boat which answers promptly. 
Place him aboard a slow, heavy, 48-foot cruiser, powered 
with a single engine, and he needs all the luck he can get. 

A sportsman might try his luck with a 6-thread rig when 
90-pound tuna are zipping through his chum line if he has 
no guests aboard but if he deliberately monopolized all the 
fun by knowingly stepping into a lengthy, light-tackle battle 
during the best fishing hours of the day, while his friends cool 
their heels, he would be a most inconsiderate host. 

In view of such variables as these, it is difficult to draw up 
a tackle chart that will fit every individual case. We suggest, 


A VAST amount of the fishing tackle purchased for 
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Extreme left. Each of this 
. angler’s reels employs differ- 
ent free-spool control and 
unlike drag-tension control. 
One spool is of the under 
take type and the others the 
normal over take style — and 
all have different gear ratios, 
too. The angler on the right 
uses matched, balanced 39- 
thread tackle 


FISHING—PLANNING 
AHEAD ON TACKLE 


By LANSDELL ANDERSON 


however, for the average owner’s consideration, that his 
boat’s tackle chart include a matched pair of balanced outfits 
for both 9- and 24-thread line and a pair of outfits for 15- 
thread line as described below. This line-up forms a sound 
basis on which to build. A matched pair of 6-thread outfits 
should next be added to this basic chart, followed in turn by 
one or two 39-thread outfits, dependent upon his particular 
requirements. Two plug-casting rigs will complete the chart. 

The use of matched outfits of a size will save a number of 
fish for the angler who now loses many opportunities to 
bring home the bacon because of mishandling when fishing 
with a pair of radically unlike outfits. It is difficult enough, 
when sailfishing, for example, to hook a fair percentage of 
the fish that pull the line down from the outrigger without 
introducing added hazards to the game — but this type of 
angler invariably trolls. along the edge of the Gulf Stream 
with a pair of odd outfits stuck in the rod holders. On the 
port side may be a reel having a free-spool lever which must 
be thrown clockwise to release the spool, while on the star- 
board is a smaller reel with its lever, possibly set at a differ- 
ent angle and in a different position on the side plate of the 
reel, throwing counter-clockwise. If this angler has half a 
dozen consecutive strikes on the lighter outfit from ’cudas 
and dolphin, he naturally becomes mentally and physically 
tuned to its handling. If a large sailfish then knocks down - 
the port bait and requires a longer drop back, necessitating 
instant free-spool action, the angler may fumble momen- 
tarily in his excitement before locating the lever and then 
waste further precious instants trying to force it the wrong 
way — the way it pivots on the smaller reel. By that time, 
the baffled sailfish has long since departed. 

It is also essential that the proper balance exists between 
the component units of the complete outfit. When a high 
grade new line, which has been wetted down thoroughly, 
breaks without even exerting sufficient stress to start the rod 
tip into a fair bend when pulling at a right angle to it, the 
combination is obviously out of balance. On the other hand, 
when a dry line pulls the tip nearly into a bow knot before 
approaching its own breaking point, the combination is just 
as far out of balance in the opposite direction. A 6-thread 
line on a 12-ounce tip exemplifies the former case and a 12- 
thread line on a 6-ounce tip the latter. Carrying the example 
a step further, a 6-thread line will hardly drive a. heavy- 
stocked, 12/0 hook into a fish but a 12-thread line will jam a 
6/0 needle point deeply into the jaw. 
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24-THREAD TACKLE 


These two outfits should be the cream of the boat’s 
tackle stock. 

Reel and line. Several concerns list: an excellent 24-thread 
reel selling in the higher price brackets. Its minimum line 
capacity should be 700 yards. Most experienced anglers 
prefer an 800-yard capacity. Avoid reels having drags which 
tend to stick or chatter, as well as reels having insufficient 
braking surface. Examine the type and size of bearings used 
in the construction. A handle fitted with a comfortable, egg- 
shaped grip is strongly recommended. 

Insist on the best 50-lea linen line that can be bought. It 
is poor practice — and usually more expensive in the long 
run — to cut corners on line cost. 

Rod. The angler must decide whether his tackle should 
conform to the generally accepted fishing club specifications, 
limiting the tip’s weight to 16 ounces with a minimum 5-foot 
length, or use the tip best suited to 24-thread line and to his 
particular requirements, regardless of weight. Even though 
he is not primarily interested in establishing club or open 
records in this class of tackle and does not fish with that 
thought in mind, conforming to these specifications will not 
curb his sport. It will, however, increase the upkeep cost in 
this particular class because it will be necessary to replace 
tips more often, particularly in tuna work, than would be 
normal if using sticks with from 2 to 4 ounces more material 
in their construction. 

A vertically laminated tip of wood and bamboo having a 
parabolic cross-section makes a most efficient and durable 
unit. It should be mounted with a roller type of lower guide 
and a roller top to smooth out its action and reduce line wear 
to the minimum, thus effecting an appreciable saving in line 
replacement cost. High, strutted guides strengthen the tip. 

If limited to a total weight of 16 ounces, the wood and 
glue alone in such a tip can weigh no more than 12 ounces 
even though all fittings, including the ferrule, are made of 
duraluminum and the hand grip is detachable. That is 
slightly on the light side for a 24-thread line. An additional 
2 to 4 ounces of material built into the stick make a great 
difference in its action. For tuna fishing, this is advisable 
unless the angler desires to stay within certain club limita- 
tions. He can dispense with the roller guide and top to gain 
a fraction more weight in the stick. On the other hand, if 
weight is no consideration, he can specify stainless steel or 
any other type of fittings he desires. 

All too few manufacturers build good laminated or split 
bamboo tips in this particular class. Still fewer turn out 
satisfactory hickory tips. It is advisable to look these rods 
over carefully before making a selection. 

Use. General fishing for broadbill swordfish, Atlantic blue 
marlin and Pacific black marlin, large blue fin tuna (100 to 
600 pounds) except off Bahama Islands, mako sharks and 
Allison tuna. Pacific striped marlin off California and Mexico 
until you consider yourself a capable, light-tackle angler. 


15-THREAD TACKLE 


This pair of outfits are for the common, garden variety of 
every day fishing. They are the work horses in the tackle 
rack and suitable units may be found at a highly competitive 
price level. Each unit of this tackle will be subjected to a 
tough lacing and abusive handling. There will be more dis- 
carding of worn and broken units in this class than all others 
combined. 

Reel and line. There are many rugged, satisfactory reels 
on the market holding 400 to 500 yards of line which need 
not be top grade in this one class. 

Rod. Split-bamboo tip mounted with plain, stainless 
guides and top. Weight approximately 12 ounces. Com- 
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fortable hand grip. The hardware can be salvaged and used 
on a new stick when replacement is necessary. 

Use. General trolling for 20- to 100-pound school tuna, 
bonita, dolphin, barracuda, kingfish, wahoo, etc.; bottom 
fishing; reef work for amberjack, grouper; chumming when 
tuna from 50 to 100 pounds appear in the slick; most tarpon 
fishing; trolling or chumming for bluefish when it is desired 
to really tan them; channel bass. Sailfish and white. marlin 
until you are a keen, light-tackle angler. Many of the fore- 
going fish can be taken on far lighter tackle without any 
difficulty but the quicker results and the more strenuous 
action brought into play through the backbone in this class 
of tackle is more satisfying to many anglers. Further, it 
seems foolish to punish costly light tackle by using it on 
many of these fish. 


9-THREAD TACKLE 


Abide by the general club specifications governing the 
9-thread tackle classification. 

Reel and line. There is a wide selection of good 4/0 reels 
available at a moderate price level. A light, free-running 
spool (to allow quick starting spin when dropping back a 
bait) and a comparatively large diameter for fast retrieving 
of slack line are advisable. A smooth brake, actuated by a 
slowly graduated control, is imperative. Use only the best 
quality of line procurable. 

Rod. Despite the fact that the angler is confronted with a 
similar problem in weight in this as in the 24-thread tackle 
class, he should adhere to the set standards: maximum tip 
weight of 6 ounces, not including the detachable hand grip, 
and minimum length of 5 feet. The choice is between split 
bamboo or laminated wood and bamboo. As in the 24-thread 
class, the same problem arises on the type of fittings to be 
specified. 

Use. The sporting tackle for striped marlin, white marlin, 
tuna up to 100 pounds or more, large tarpon, etc. Use it on 
sailfish, striped bass and wahoo until you are ready. to step 
down to a lighter classification. 

The foregoing tackle units are necessary to complete the 
very backbone of the chart; the following units should be 
added as the need for them develops or the angler feels he is 
ready to try them out. 


6-THREAD TACKLE 


Reel and line. Identical to 9-thread suggestions except 
that a 3/0 reel is large enough. Same type and make of reel 
so that both of these classifications will be matched. 

Rod. Matched with the 9-thread rods except that these 
rods are restricted to a total weight of 6 ounces by some 
clubs while the tips only are held to 4 ounces aecording to 
other club rulings. 

Use. The true sailfish outfit. Perfect for dolphin, striped 
bass, bluefish, medium sized tarpon, the smaller white 
marlin off Maryland, etc. A good class of tackle for leisurely 
sport but not when you are after quantity as well as quality 
and not to be handed to a novice. That is what the 15-thread 
outfits are for. 


39-THREAD TACKLE 


Reel and line. The spool should hold 800 yards of line. 
The features noted under the 24-thread class apply equally 
to this reel. 

Many anglers currently favor a 1:1 gear ratio between 
handle and spool in a reel of this size, especially for tuna 
fishing. This ratio, while retrieving line only half as fast as 
the usual 1:2 gear ratio of most smaller reels, is twice as 
powerful. 

One expensive model, combining both 1:1 and 1:2 gear 

(Continued on page 133) 








AVANA’S magnificent Malecon took a 
six-day beating by one of Cuba’s famed 
“‘Northers” just before the Bacardi Series 
and Mid-Winter Championships for Stars got 
under way on January 23rd. Just a week 
later, at the conclusion of the second series, 
this pounding seemed mild when compared 
with the “lacing” that Harry Nye and his 
Gale, from Chicago, handed to the other 
Stars assembled for these two series. Gale 
piled up five victories out of six races and 
dropped only to second place in the other. 
During these days when the boats were 
still cradled at the boathouse of the Havana 
Yacht Club, all of Cuba fought a losing 
battle with temperature statistics and in the 
end an all time low of 47° was set up before 
clearing skies and excellent sailing weather 
finally prevailed. In the past, one or both of 
these series has usually been sailed in high 
seas and. heavy breezes but all during the 
Bacardi Series and the Mid-Winter Cham- 
pionships moderate winds were the rule. 
After a two-day postponement, the Ba- 
cardi Series was launched with a double- 
header. The first sun for over a week was in 
evidence and weather conditions were reason- 
ably good. The first encounter was no criterion 
of what was to come. At its conclusion, both 
onlookers and contestants still thought the 
series might be anyone’s. Gale and Melody 
seemed to have the race to themselves but, 
before reaching the weather mark, went into 
a soft spot and Chuckle and Ace, coming up 
the shore, tacked out for the mark, carrying 
the wind all the way. Chuckle rounded with a 
lead that was too great for Gale to overcome 
and Iselin slipped into third place with 
Melody still waiting for the breeze to lift her 
up to the mark. Although this race indicated 





A fresh breeze and a lumpy sea made wet going for the Stars off Havana last month 


“GALE” CLEANS UP STARS 


that Gale and Melody were sailing well, 
Chuckle and Ace had taken first and third 
places and both series were still wide open. 

Getting off to a windward start in the 
second race, which followed in the afternoon, 
Gale and Melody again stepped out and had a 
private battle for the lead but Nye watched 
Halsted more closely and covered Chuckle 
from the beginning to the end. Gale, Melody, 
Chuckle and Ace finished in that order in 





Kiko Y Funcasta 
“‘Gale,” owned by Harry Nye, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, captured both the Cup of Cuba and 


the Bacardi Trophy off Havana 








IN CUBA 


almost an equally spaced procession. By the 
following day, when the last Bacardi race 
was sailed, conditions were ideal. Gale had 
settled down into her groove but had her 
hardest battle and the closest finish in either 
series, beating Melody by only 15 seconds. 

At the end of the series, Nye’s 41 points 
gave him a 5-point advantage over Harold 
Halsted, who took second place with Chuckle 
which, in turn, was two points ahead of Paul 
Smart’s Melody which just nosed out Adrian 
Iselin’s Ace II for third place by reason of 
the Star Class ruling dissolving the tie. 

Even though Gale had won the Bacardi 
Series quite handily, no one anticipated that 
she would carry off the championship with 
a clean sweep. Nye took no chances, covered 
his nearest competitor throughout, rounded 
marks cleanly and kept out of all jams. It is 
improbable that few if any Stars, past or 
present, could have successfully challenged 
Gale, going as she was during this week of 
racing. Conditions may have suited her to 
perfection but they were, withal, fine racing 
conditions with no flukes, no drifting matches 
and no heavy blows with huge seas that so 
often have greeted the Stars in Havana. 

Harold Halsted was extremely consistent 
with Chuckle, taking second in both series, 
but he never seemed to be the serious threat 
to Gale that he no doubt would have been had 
weightier wind conditions prevailed. 

The customary friendly hospitality of our 
Cuban hosts offset the disappointment in 
temperature conditions. As the thermometer 
dropped, so rose the cordiality and hospitality 
of the officers and members of the Havana 
Yacht Club and our Cuban competitors. 
The summaries follow: 

’ (Continued on page 125) 
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At top, Charles Allaire, of Red Bank, N. J., leading the fleet in his “‘ Marglo Too” on the run down wind. Above, the Comets 
crowd across the starting line off Catano Point, San Juan Bay, in the last race of the series. El Morro is in the distance 


COMETS RACE OFF SAN JUAN 


EVERAL of Puerto Rico’s yachtsmen 
early last month were boasting that the 
West Indian island might see two Comet 
Class events in 1941—the third annual 
midwinter regatta and the class national 
championships. Certainly, if the second an- 
nual midwinter regatta—now officially 
known as the ‘Battle of San Juan’”’ — is any 
criterion for the future, this boast might 
easily be realized. 

While the local skippers were not able to 
keep the handsome Don Q Perpetual Trophy 
on the islarid, they managed to take two out 
of three daily firsts as well as a healthy share 
of the prizes for the first ten in the series, all 
of which were donated by Commodore P. 
Juan Serralles of the Ponce Yacht Club. 

A year ago, entries from the continent in 
the first annual regatta sponsored by Club 
Nautico de San Juan sailed for home with 
trunks packed with trophies. This year, only 
two of the nine skippers entered from seven 
Comet fleets in the United States found 
it necessary to make additional room in 
their bags. 

By no means could this year’s racing talent 
from the U.S. be called lower in quality than 
last year’s; the island skippers have im- 
proved and have got the hang of sailing the 
Comet in the fresh Trades. Virtually all of the 
16 entries from the island’s three Comet 
fleets, and one entry from the Virgin Islands, 
showed marked improvement. The boys were 
good and should get even better. 


When it was all over, Charles Allaire, Rari- 
tan Bay champion and fleet leader of the 
Monmouth Boat Club, Red Bank, N. J., 
held a four-point margin over the next two 
boats, both of which pressed him throughout 
the series. 

In place of the reliable brisk Trade out of 
the northeast, the opening race on February 
2nd found a light easterly that tended to 
shift toward the southeast as successive rain 
squalls came out of the mountains. To permit 
stragglers to sail out San Antonio Channel 
— Comets had been coming in all morning 
from Ponce and Mayaguez — the race com- 
mittee, ably headed by Dr. LL. Ramirez 
Santibanez, signaled postponements totalling 
a half-hour. 

Just as the first rain squall hit, the fleet of 
25 went across the line from a start outside 
Puntilla, opposite the harbor entrance. The 
two-lap course of six miles sent them on a 
short beat toward San Antonio Channel, a 
broad reach southwestward to Catano Point 
and a run back to the start. The visitors 
found the light going much to their liking, 
and finished the race by taking three of the 
first four places. 

Allaire, in T. D. Moore’s Marglo Too, went 
out in the lead on the first leg and at the 
finish was about an eighth of a mile ahead of 
the next boat, Bellaire, sailed by Dr. Tony 
Leitner of Perth Amboy, N. J. Another half 
mile separated Luis Antonio Santaella, in 
Puerto Rico II, of Club Nautico, and the 


writer, in Arcoiris IJ. Teddy Gonzalez, the 
hope of the Club Nautico, could do no better 
than eighth place after getting away to a 
poor start. 

The next day, however, it was a different 
story for Teddy and his Arcoiris. Until nearly 
starting time, the wind had shown signs of 
remaining light and variable but when the 
fleet had sailed into San Juan Bay the 
wind was blowing, of all places, out of the 
northwest. 

The wind, holding in that quarter, gave a 
true windward leg out toward El Morro. 
The wind was averaging nearly 15 miles an 
hour and as the race progressed, piped as high 
as 20 miles. Local craft and Coast Guard 
patrol boats came in for crash boat duty as 
several skippers capsized while jibing the 
San Antonio marker. 

From eighth in the early stages, Gonzalez 
moved up and overtook young Allaire, who 
was again leading the pack, on the windward 
leg of the second lap. Marglo Too and Ar- 
coiris staged a real battle for the remaining 
three miles as the going became increasingly 
sloppy. At the finish, Arcoiris was only a 
boat length ahead. In third place was 
Santaella, about 50 yards astern of Marglo 
Too. “Doc” Leitner followed next with 
Carlos Nicole of Ponce and Anton Teytaud, 
Jr., from Christiansted, St. Croix, in fifth 
and sixth positions. 

Allaire faced the final race with 4914 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Memorial to Waldo H. Brown 


THE order which members of the Beverly 

Yacht Club have placed for six of the 
Yankee One-Design knockabouts is an addi- 
tional tribute to the late Waldo Hayward 
Brown, who not only originated the class but 
initiated a harbor of refuge at Harwich Port, 
Mass., where a memorial tablet is to be un- 
veiled in June bearing a representation of 
the yacht and of the aeroplane which he 
was flying when he crashed a year ago while 
in the line of duty with the naval aviation 
corps. 

The Yankee One-Design, as described in 
this magazine three years ago, represents the 
combined plans of more than a dozen leading 
naval architects as to what should constitute 
an ideal racing craft of moderate size. The 
design was worked out by Mr. Brown with 
the aid of six other well-known yachtsmen: 
J. Amory Jeffries, Charles A. Welch, Philip 
Benson, Richard Wakeman, A. Loring 
Swasey and Homer M. Clark. A sample boat 
was built and, after being tried out at Marble- 
head, Cohasset and Marion, the design was 
finally adopted by Buzzards Bay yachtsmen. 

As the fleet under construction by the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard will be ready for 
delivery early in May, if not before, it is ex- 

‘ pected that several of the boats will be at 
Harwich Port for the memorial exercises 
which have been tentatively fixed for June 
23rd. The harbor of refuge is nestled behind a 


MONTH 





Super-Snaps 


breakwater, the largest public improvement 
so far on Cape Cod. The bronze tablet, de- 
signed by Mrs. Cora Overland, will be un- 
veiled by Miss Ann Brown, the eldest of Mr. 
Brown’s five children, and represents the 
tribute of more than a hundred yachtsmen, 
W. U. Swan 


yacht clubs and aviators. 





The house of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club with Wendell Anderson’s new International in the foreground. In April, yachtsmen from 
the United States will visit Bermuda to compete in team races for the Amorita Cup and in an open series for a cup put up by the club 
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“Allez-Oop” Wins Eastern 
Championship 


HE Eastern Ice Yachting Association 1940 

championships were held at?Red Bank, 
N. J., beginning January 7th. 

Class E, Skeeters, 75 square feet, was won 
in three straight heats by Phil. Habler, of 
the Rumson Country Club, with Allez-Oop, a 
Mead stock 18-foot two-seater. Last year’s 
champion, H. Walden Smith’s Wee Hope, 
was second. 

In Class D, 125 square feet, there were 
only two entries. Last year’s champion, 
Shirley Howland’s Icicle, won the class in 
two straight heats. 

Class C, 175 square feet, was the largest 
and finest class represented. There were 
eleven entries, including Lingwes and Hot 
Toddy II, both Palmer-built bow-steerers; 
Dotty, of Long Branch, a new bow-steerer; 
Chargette II, last year’s champion, and seven 
stern-steerers. The first heat was won by 
Chargette II, with Lingwes second and Doss 
VIII (stern-steerer from Greenwood Lake) 
third. The second heat went to Doss VIII 
with Chargette II second. 

In Class B, 200 square feet, the first heat 
went to Alva II, George Leger, Lake Hopat- 
cong. 

Racing was resumed on January 20th, 
rain having fallen on the 13th and 14th. 

The final heat in Class C was won by 





“Yachting’s” booth at the Motor Boat Show, held on Navy Pier, Chicago, last month 


Chargette II, Ray Ruge, Hudson Highlands 
Iceboat Club; Doss VIII was eighth. Char- 
gette scored 32 points out of a possible 33. 

Second and third heats in Class B were 
both won by Swordfish, Homer Sieder; she 
was tied by Alva II in points but wins the 
class championship because she beat Alva in 
two out of three races. 

In Class A, 350 square feet, all three heats 
were sailed in one day and all were won by 
Harry McMahon’s Breeze, of the North 
Shrewsbury Ice Boat and Yacht Club, with 
Pirate second. 

The open championship race, limited to 
the various class champions, was sailed on 
January 21st, in a NW gale. All the boats 
were reefed down. Breeze, Class A, Chargette 
IT, Class C, and Allez-Oop, Class E, had a real 
race. All three were in the lead at some point 
in the last leg of the last lap. The race was 
finally won by Allez-Oop, the smallest boat in 
the fleet; Breeze was second and Chargette II 
third. All three finished within 18 seconds 
after racing seven and one-half miles. 

In Class X, 250 square feet, the race was 
sailed at Lake Hopatcong because no entries 
showed up at Red Bank. H. Prescott Shree- 
ver’s Polaris, of Lake Hopatcong Ice Yacht 
Club, won in straight heats. 

Ray Ruge 
Secretary, E.I.Y.A. 
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More White Markers for Jersey — 


USE of white channel markers on the Great 

Egg Harbor River from Ocean City to 
Mays Landing, suggested several years ago 
by the Mays Landing Yacht Club and tried 
out by the New Jersey Inland Waterway 
Commission on this stream, has been so suc- 
cessful that the change is likely to be made in 
marking other inland streams. 

Most of New Jersey’s inland waterways 
have a background of meadow reeds or wood- 
land, against which the standard red and 
green markers are often difficult to see in the 
daytime and almost impossible after dark. 
White markers are not only much easier to 


find at night but are markedly better by day. 
A spotlight at night will pick up a white 
marker a mile away. 

Conventional shapes of channel markers, 
crosses and triangles, are retained, the only 
change being the painting. Some of the ex- 
perimental markers were painted last season 
with aluminum but little difference was noted 
in visibility as compared to white, the differ- 
ence, if any, being in favor of the latter. 

As an added experiment, reflector buttons 
were attached to channel stakes but were dis- 
continued after one season. Not only were 
they less visible than the white markers but 
twisting and bending of the stakes put most 
of them out of commission after a few weeks. 
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George M. Pynchon, Jr. 


With the death on January 14th of 

George Mallory Pynchon, Jr., the yacht- 
ing fraternity lost a most loyal and enthusi- 
astic member. Coming from a sailing family, 
he inherited, through his father, who for 
three decades successfully raced a series of 
Istalenas, and his uncle Clifford D. Mallory, 
one of America’s great yachtsmen, a real love 
for yachting. As a boy he was frequently in 
the afterguard of his father’s big sloops and 
in later years often took the wheel of the 
famous double-ender Istalena which for sev- 
eral years was the outstanding performer in 
the M Class. 

With the growing popularity of ocean rac- 
ing, George Pynchon took a keen interest in 
these deep sea events. His favorite berth was 
in Vadim Makaroff’s Vamarie in which he 
sailed on many of her long races. His services 
were always in demand as his knowledge of a 
boat was great. 

During the last few years he raced with 
Carroll Alker in the Jbis when that grand old 
Fifty-foot one-designer was rejuvenated. He 
was also a member of the afterguard of the 
Twelve-Metre Northern Light when she won 
the class championship after a close struggle 
with Nyala. 

George Pynchon, Jr., will be deeply missed 
on the Sound where he was so well known 
and so well liked. 


+ + + 


To Save the Whaler “Morgan” 


APiER an unsuccessful attempt to get the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
appropriate a sum sufficient to remove the 
old whale ship Morgan from the Colonel 
Green estate at Round Hill where, safely 
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The old whale ship ‘Charles W. Morgan” as she lies in her berth 
at Round Hill, on the estate of the late Colonel E. H. R. Green 











M. Rosenfeld 


Soon after the start of the race off Miami for the Lipton Trophy. Frederick G. Towle’s 
cutter ‘‘Gosling” leading “Stormy Weather”’ and “‘Tejeria,” the winner, in sloppy going 


moored in a sea of sand, she has been pre- 
served as a museum, to Marine Park in her 
home port, New Bedford, a committee has 
been formed to raise the money, move the old 
ship, and save her from the “boneyard.”’ 

The Charles W. Morgan is the only one of 
the great fleet of whalers in existence. Built 
in 1841, she followed the whaling industry 
as long as there was a dollar to be earned in 
it; then, like a lot of other whaling vessels, 
she was tied up at a New Bedford wharf, her 
active life a thing of the past. 

Realizing, fifteen years ago, that the Mor- 
gan stood in the same relation to the dead and 
gone whaling industry as the Constitution and 
Constellation do to the old Navy, and the 
America to American yachting, a group of 
New Bedford men formed an association, 
which was incorporated as “Whaling En- 
shrined,’”’ and bought the old ship, solely to 
preserve her. 

Colonel Green built a sand crib at his es- 
tate at Round Hill, South Dartmouth. The 
Morgan was placed in it, rigged and equipped 
as completely as if she was to set sail again 
in quest of oil and bone. An old whaling cap- 
tain, George Fred Tilton, was put in com- 
mand, and in the fifteen years she has been 
there, one and three quarter millions of per- 
sons from all parts of the country have 
signed her visitors’ book. 

Colonel Green died without making any 
provision for the Morgan in his will. The pic- 
turesque old skipper died. The 1938 hurri- 
cane washed the ship and did considerable 
damage. 


“Whaling Enshrined”’ offered to give her 
to the state if the state would move her to 
Marine Park. The Massachusetts legislature 
said “no.’’ Now this committee says: ‘Chil- 
dren’s pennies saved the Constitution; South- 
ern women saved Mount Vernon. Let’s save 
the Morgan.” 

The Old Dartmouth Historical Society 
will sponsor the old ship, and the New Bed- 
ford Park Board has agreed to rent a suitable 
location near the easterly end of the park. 
The marine contractor who placed her in her 
present location has agreed to remove her 
and set her up for $25,000, and repair her for 
$5,000 more. 

The Morgan Fund Committee of the Old 
Dartmouth Historical Society had raised 
about a third of the $40,000 needed before 
the general drive was opened. 

When the needed amount is raised, the 
title to the vessel will be transferred by 
Whaling Enshrined to the society, which has 
for many years maintained the Whaling 
Museum on Johnnycake Hill, New Bedford. 

The general committee is headed by Allan 
Forbes, chairman, and includes John F. 
Ames, Thomas P. Beal, Mrs. R. W. Bird, 
C. E. Cotting, Malcolm Donald, Mrs. R. E. 
Forbes, W. Cameron Forbes, Donald McKay 
Frost, G. Peabody Gardner, Bartlett Har- 
wood, F. L. Higginson, Edward J. Holmes, 
James Jackson, Mrs. F. 8. Moseley, Robert 
Treat Paine, 2nd, Neal Rantoul, Philip Reed, 
Mrs. James A. Sullivan, Dr. Fritz B. Talbot, 
Edwin S. Webster, Frederick S. Whitwell 
and Frederick F. Delano. 


There’s a “yachtsman’s committee” co- 
operating, headed by Charles Francis Adams 
and composed of B. Devereux Barker, Har- 
old 8. Vanderbilt, Thomas S. Burgin, Walter 
Barnum, William B. Coffin, Dr. Elliott C. 
Cutler, Gerard B. Lambert, John R. Chapin, 
Conrad V. Dykeman, Thomas M. Eleock, 
Henry G. Fownes, E. Townsend Irvin, Don- 
ald S. Gifford, F. Gilbert Hinsdale, Chandler 
Hovey, R. Devere Hope, H. Rudolph Kun- 
hardt, Clifford D. Mallory, Thomas M. 
Marony, George Nichols, Morgan Harris, 
C. V. Pallister, Joseph M. Read, Alden Reed, 
Warwick Potter Scott, Henry R. Shepley, 
John Warsaw, W. Marriott. Welch, Daniel 
EK. Watson, Alexander M. Orr and R. W. 
Fraser. Mark M. Duff, of New Bedford, is 
treasurer of both committees. 


+ + + 
“Tejeria’”’ Wins off Miami 
J 


THE auxiliary cutter Tejeria, owned by 

Theodore G. Hoster, of Gibson Island, 
Md., won the race for the Miami Lipton 
Trophy on February 10th in a puffy 20-mile 
breeze. William Labrot’s Stormy Weather 
was second, Vandal, owned by W. T. Price, 
Jr., of Miami, was third, while fourth place 
was taken by I. W. MacFarland’s Condor, 


‘formerly Roland von Bremen. Frederick G. 


Towle’s Gosling, of New Bedford, was un- 
fortunately dismasted in a hard puff. The 
race was sailed over a 28-mile triangular 
course. 

The cup was first competed for in 1929. 
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FOITORIAL 


The Boat Buying Month 


ARCH is the month when yachtsmen begin to come to 
from their long hibernation in winter quarters and 
commence to haunt yacht yards where boats are stored, and 
frequent brokers’ offices with a roving gleam in the eye and 
a strong urge to get a boat for the summer that seems, in this 
month, to be just around the corner. 

It is the month when the sun, in its long swing northward, 
crosses the line and begins to shine on both sides of the fence 
separating the yacht yard from the thoroughfare. It’s the 
month winter covers begin to come off and the fresh spring 
air is allowed to circulate through musty quarters that have 
been shut all winter. It’s the month when the blue waters of 
bays and sounds are flecked with whitecaps from the brisk 
winds of early spring that fan the urge to get afloat again. 
And it’s the month when the yen to buy a boat is strongest. 

For many years those who owned boats felt that it was 
the best month in which to sell the faithful ‘hooker’ that 
had given them so much fun in the past, and get something 
new. For the joy of sailing a new or a different boat is the 
greatest thrill a sailor knows, far greater than the joy of 
driving a new car. So in this month of March the advertising 
pages of all the boating magazines used to be filled with 
offerings of boats for sale — big boats, small boats, sail, 
power, auxiliary and even ‘‘dinks.’”’ Those were the days 


before the yacht broker was the influence that he is today, © 


and the purchase or sale of a yacht was largely the effort of 
the individual purchaser or seller. 

Today it is different, and the matter of disposing of an 
old friend or of buying a new boat has been greatly simpli- 
fied. The yacht broker makes either transaction an easy 
matter and saves the owner, former or prospective, many a 
headache. He still displays plenty of yachts for sale in his 
advertisements at this time of the year, as this issue of 
YACHTING indicates, but beyond that he is the friend and 
emissary of the would-be buyer. 

Today, the wise yachtsman who wants to build to meet 
his specific needs or ideas goes to the best naval architect he 
knows for the plans. When he wants to buy a boat, he turns 
to the yacht broker, knowing that this will save him much 
lost motion and many needless steps. The yacht broker is a 
specialist, and yachtsmen look upon him as such. He has 
learned his business through a period of years and can save 
the purchaser or seller a great deal of trouble and often a 
good deal of money. He knows, and will give you, details of 
what boats are on the market and what is their fair market 
value. He knows which are in first class condition and which 
have been carelessly laid up. He can tell you whether a boat 
is a good buy or a “lemon.” 

Yachtsmen have come to recognize this and, today, most 


e 


yachts for sale are advertised through a broker and not 
direct by the owner. You'll find this to be the case in this 
particular month. And, so, with the feel of spring in the air, 
and the vision of a summer afloat before your eyes, we com- 
mend to you those pages in this issue of YAcHTING. In them, 
or through those who have brought those pages to your 
attention, may you find your dream ship — the one craft 
that will give the satisfaction that only a good boat can 
bring. 


+ + + 


" Sailing Rules Brought Up to Date 


OTHING is as highly controversial as the rules under 
which yachts are raced. They have caused much heated 
argument, some hard feeling (if one takes his racing too 
seriously), and many headaches to race committees and ap- 
peals boards. No two people are, apparently, in full agree- 
ment on the interpretation of all the rules. Which, in its 
quaint way, adds to enjoyment of the “‘game” as a whole. 

Now there have to be rules of the game, and there must 
be interpretations of those rules. The latter have usually 
been built up from decisions on situations that brought 
protests from one, or both, or all of the parties involved in 
the incident. A book of rules without these upholding de- 
cisions is just printed words which often leave the reader 
uncertain as to what is meant and as to which rule takes pre- 
cedence when two seem to conflict. But new situations are 
constantly arising, and new decisions and interpretations are 
constantly being made, so that without the “last word” 
from boards of appeals on vexing questions of right of way, 
etc., those who race under the rules are never sure of .their 
or the other fellow’s rights. 

The most exhaustive exposition of our present racing 
rules is the work of George E. Hills, who, in 1933, brought 
out “The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing.’ It has been the 
accepted handbook of racing. Probably, one or more copies 
were in the hands of every race committee in the United 
States and Canada. These men, as well as yachtsmen gen- 
erally, will be gratified to learn that Mr. Hills has now 
brought the book up to date, and the publishers are to bring 
out a revised edition in April. So close has the author 
brought the new edition up to the present that the decision 
in the case of Gleam vs. Seven Seas, decided on appeal in 
January, is included in the book. The scope of the book has 
also been enlarged and the revised edition contains over 180 
separate references as compared to 77 in the earlier edition, 
while 13 new diagrams have been added. 

To the author, who has served many years on race com- 
mittees, the work has been chiefly a labor of love for those 
who want to “play the game” correctly and intelligently. 
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ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Chief Commander, U. S. Power Squadrons 


EELECTED as head of the United States Power Squadrons for 1940, 

Arthur Middleton, well known to yachtsmen up and down the Atlantic 

Coast as well as nationally, will lead that rapidly expanding and useful organiza- 
tion for the second successive year. 

Expert seaman, diplomat, a former officer both in the Army and the Navy, 
and lawyer by profession, Arthur Middleton has long been active in yachting 
affairs and intensely interested in everything pertaining to the betterment of the 
sport and the furthering of a higher degree of proficiency in those who participate 
in it. A member of the Corinthian Yacht Club of Washington, which he served 
as vice commodore, of the Port Washington and Larchmont Yacht Clubs, he was 
also a charter member of the Washington Canoe Club which did much to revive 
boating on the Potomac. Arthur Middleton owns the power cruiser “‘ Royaltie”’ 
and, as Chief Commander, that yacht is flagship of the Power Squadrons. 

Organized in 1914, the purpose of the U. S. Power Squadrons was to establish 
a higher standard of skill in the handling and operation of yachts, to encourage 
the study of navigation, to codperate with the agencies of the U. S. Government 
charged with the enforcement of the laws and regulations relating to navigation, 
and to stimulate interest in those activities which tend to the upbuilding of our 
merchant marine and our Navy. The movement was quickly sponsored by yacht 
clubs and received the endorsement of the Navy and soon a national association 
was formed that had local squadrons in many parts of the United States. 

More lately, with the formation of a U. S. Coast Guard Reserve and the 
renewed interest by the Navy in rebuilding its reserve, membership in the Power 
Squadrons has grown rapidly, and the courses in piloting and navigation con- 
ducted by the various local Squadrons have attracted thousands of persons whose 
aim is to become more proficient afloat. The heads of the U. S. Power Squadrons 
have done a fine job of organizing and, at this time of its most rapid growth, 
Arthur Middleton is ably carrying on, as Chief Commander, this splendid work. 
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While the boat is of the con- 
ventional cat model, the but- 
tock lines are long and easy 
and promise a pretty turn of 
speed. The sail area is 470 
square feet, the gaff being 
peaked up well. The cabin plan 
shows good accommodations 
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A HUSKY LIGHT DRAFT CAT 


NCE so popular that they were 
seen wherever there was water 
enough to float a boat, the cat has al- 
most died out in spite of her handiness 
for knocking around for a day. F. W. 
Bohlmeyer, naval architect of Point 
Pleasant, N. J., is responsible for the 
design of the interesting boat shown 
on this page. She was built for Clifton 
M. Bradley, of New York and Pine 
Beach, N. J., by Harrison Comstock, 
of Metedeconk, N. J. 

The new boat is 23’ 10” in length 
over all, 23’ 314” on the water line, 
10’ 0” beam and 2’ 0” draft with the 
centerboard up. The keel is of yellow 
pine and stem and frames are of white 
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oak. The outside planking is of white 
cedar, Cuprinol treated throughout. 
Fastenings are of Everdur. The speci- 
fications call for the best of material 
and workmanship. 

As auxiliary power, she carries a 
Gray Sea Scout located under a box 
in the cockpit. The speed under power 
alone is between 7 and 8 miles per 
hour. Twenty gallons of gasoline are 
carried and 5% gallons of fresh water. 

The boat has cruising accommoda- 
tions for week-end or longer cruises 
and is a most interesting revival of a 
type that is typically American and 
that was once used all along the At- 
lantic Coast. 
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The plans reproduced in this sectién are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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Outboard profile and arrangement of flying bridge atop the cabin. The yacht has dual controls 


“SEA OTTER,” A SPORT FISHERMAN BY ALDEN 


HIS twin-screw motor boat was 
designed by John G. Alden, of Bos- 
ton, for H. W. Cannon, Jr., and built by 


‘the Quiney Adams Yacht Yard, of 


Quincy, Mass. She is 47’ 6” in length 
over all, 45’ 0” on the water line, 12’ 8” 
beam and 3’ 6” draft. She is ruggedly 
constructed for offshore fishing in 
Florida waters, the hull being double 
planked with Philippine mahogany, all 
Everdur fastened, with deck, cockpit 


floor and cabin floor of teak. Keel and 
framing are of selected white oak. 
The power plant consists of a pair of 
Sterling Petrel gasoline engines which 
give the yacht a speed of 19 miles per 
hour. The gasoline tanks have a capac- 
ity of 300 gallons and 200 gallons of 
fresh water are carried. There is a 
1000-watt generator driven off one of 
the main motors and a Delco set as a 
standby. Connections permit shore cur- 


rent to be used, when tied up alongside. 

Equipment includes electric windlass, 
ship to shore telephone, direction finder, 
dual controls and fire extinguishing 
system. The under side of the forward 
deck, cockpit floor and deckhouse are 
insulated against heat and sound. A 
small rig, with hollow mast and stain- 
less steel rigging, is provided for 
steadying purposes. Complete fishing 
equipment is carried. 





Inboard profile and accommodation plan of “Sea Otter,” a new 47-footer 
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The lines show a light draft hull of skipjack model 


“ALAIA,” A SHALLOW DRAFT CRUISING YACHT 


HIS yacht was designed by J. L. 

Foster, of Vancouver, B. C., for an 
owner who lives in Texas, near the 
mouth of the Rio Grande River. Her 
shallow draft will permit her to make 
extended cruises in the broad lagoons 
which fringe the Texas coast while she 
will be able enough to go out into the 
Gulf of Mexico for fishing trips in all 
ordinary weather. Her principal di- 
mensions are as follows: Length over 
all, 35’ 3’; length on the water line, 
25/ 2”: beam, 11’ 2’; draft, with center- 
board up, 3’ 2”. With her board down, 
she should “fetch where she looks” 
and, with only a foot of it showing, she 
should hold a fair course to windward. 
She stows about 4500 pounds of ballast, 
all inside. 

She carries 560 square feet of canvas 
in her three lowers and will balance 
under jib and mizzen or mainsail alone. 




















short canvas. Below, inboard profile and cabin 
plan of the new cruiser 
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Besides the sails shown on the plan, she 
also has storm jib, genoa, balloon jib 
and mizzen staysail. 

Her designer says: “‘When being 
driven hard, reaching or running, the 
chine is practically the sailing line, the 
stream flows off aft without drag and 
makes no quarter wave. The flaring 
sections forward keep her dry in head 
seas and beam seas lift and run under, 
not breaking aboard. . . . The owner 
can be rid of the dinghy on short 
cruises as a landing can be made on 
any beach, and he need not worry if 
the board hits a bar.” 

The plans show the accommodations 
clearly. There is 5’ 10’’ headroom under 
the carlines of the cabin trunk. In 
the stateroom forward, the hinged 
hatch gives standing height. 

The engine is a Gray 4-22, located 
under the cockpit floor. 
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A TWIN-SCREW MOTOR YACHT, 60 FEET IN LENGTH 


ERE are the plans of a standardized 
motor yacht designed by John H. 
Wells, Inc., of New York. The new boat 
is of the following principal dimensions: 
Length over all, 60’ 5’’; length on the 
water line, 58’4’; beam, 14’ 10”; 
draft, 4’ 2’’. She is of the raised deck 
model with deckhouse amidships, a 
sunken house forward and a trunk 
cabin aft. She is handled from the bridge 
atop the after trunk, to which all con- 
trols are led. Twin rudders are fitted. 
Keel, stem and framing are of white 
oak, outside planking of Philippine 
mahogany below water, and double, 
Philippine mahogany and white cedar, 
above the water line. Longitudinals con- 
sist of clamp and shelf, hogging girder 
and bilge stringer each side and there 
are four engine girders continuous for 
the length of the yacht. Decks are of 
plywood, canvas covered, as are the 
house tops. Heat insulation is provided 
under the tops of the houses. The 
bie joinerwork below is of plywood, with 
hardwood trim. : 

The owner has a choice of machinery, 
either gasoline or Diesel engines being 
installed. Fuel tanks are of 500 gallons 
capacity, in three tanks, iron plate for 
Diesel fuel, heavy copper for gasoline. 
Three tinned copper fresh water tanks 
are provided, with pressure feed on all 
faucets. 

The cabin plan shows a lounge in the 
deckhouse and a dining room below 
decks forward. Forward of this are the 
galley and the three-man forecastle. 
Abaft the engine room are two double 
and one single staterooms, bathroom 
and toilet room. The engine room is 
large and houses a 2 kw. 32-volt lighting 
plant with independent lighting bat- 
teries and a 35-gallon fuel tank for the 
lighting set in addition to the main en- 
gines and the usual auxiliary machinery. 
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At the top of the page is the outboard profile, 
showing the outline of the stem, with the hawse 
pipe worked in it, and the general streamlined 
appearance of all of the deck erections. At the 
left is the accommodation plan, showing both the 
main deck layout and the cabin arrangement 






































Above is the sail plan of the two new cutters. 

They have 796 square feet of canvas in the work- 

ing sails, At the right is the midship section, 

showing the easy turn of the bilge, while below is 

the accommodation plan. The arrangement may 
be conventional but it is practical 


THE CUTTERS “MANISEES” AND 


WO recent additions to the fleet of 

yachts in the waters of the state of 
Connecticut are the cutters Manisees 
and Diana, the former for Winthrop L. 
Warner, of Middletown, and the latter 
owned by Seymour M. Bradley, of 
New Haven. The yachts are sisters and 
are from the board of Mr. Warner. They 
were built by Paul E. Luke, at East 
Boothbay, Maine. They are trim look- 
ing craft, with moderate ends and a 
midship section with easy reverse 
curves. In working out their plans, Mr. 
Warner tells us that the metacentric 
shelf analysis was used to ensure hull 
balance. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
cutters are as follows: Length over all, 
37’ 1’; length on the water line, 27’ 4’’; 
beam, 10/1”; draft, 6’0’. The dis- 
placement is 21,800 pounds and there is 
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8000 pounds of lead on the keel with 
2000 pounds of lead inside. 

The boats are framed with oak and 
planked with 114” Philippine mahog- 
any. The decks are native white pine 
and the trim, inside and out, is teak. 

The cutter rig was chosen and there 
are 796 square feet of canvas in the 
working sails. Hathaway & Reiser 
made the sails for Manisees while 
Diana’s were from the loft of Louis J. 
Larsen. Masts are of Sitka spruce, of 
the hollow box type. The standing rig- 
ging of Manisees is of 1 by 19 galvanized 
wire with the ends socketed and secur- 
ing to tangs on the mast. The mainsail 
is fitted with roller reefing gear and the 
winch for the main halliard is of the new 
reel type. 

As auxiliary power, each yacht car- 
ries a Gray gasoline engine, that of 
Manisees being a 4-22, with reduction 
gear of 2:1 ratio, Diana’s a 4-30 with 
direct drive. 

The cabin arrangement, while more 
or less conventional, has been well 
worked out. There is a double state- 
room forward, abaft which is the toilet 
room, to port, and a clothes locker to 
starboard. The main cabin has sleeping 
accommodations for three persons, one 
on a transom berth to starboard and 
two on a high berth and an extension 
transom to port. The galley is aft and 
the extra large ice box has its top on the 
same level as the dresser. This level 


surface forms a chart table or may be 
used as an extra bunk in an emergency. 
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Sail plan and, below, the lines 
of the new steel yacht ‘‘Trial”’ 





ESIGNED by Frederick A. Lip- 

pold, naval architect of Chicago, 
for his own use, Trial is built entirely 
of welded steel. She was constructed 
by the Burger Boat Co., of Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, and was in use on 
Lake Michigan last summer. 

Trial is 38’ 0” in length over all, 
30’ 0” on the water line, 10’ 0” ex- 
treme beam and 5’ 9” draft. Her dis- 
placement is 9.24 tons and the ballast- 
displacement ratio is given as 30 per 
cent. The ballast keel is of cast steel. 

The shell plating is of No. 9 gauge 
steel and some of her scantlings have 
been increased over those required by 
Lloyd’s and the American Bureau of 
Shipping. If built to the rules of either 






















The accommodation plans of the yacht have been worked out in great detail 





of the classification societies, the con- 
struction weights could have been 
some 2000 pounds less than they are. 
They were made heavy to insure a 
better distribution of stresses through- 
out the hull. Carrying the cabin out to 
the sides gives added room below. 

The rig is all inboard and the sail 
area of the working canvas is 730 
square feet. A Gray Sea Scout engine, 
working through V-drive, is located 
under the cockpit. 

Mr. Lippold says: “ While the bow 
may look somewhat too blunt and may 
give the impression that Trial would 
be stopped when driving into a head 
sea, it has a lot to do with her easy 
motions and speed.”’ 
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THREE PEAS IN A POD 


ISLANDER, MALABAR JUNIOR, AND OVER-NITER FOR 


A .iTTLE over a yearago three new 
little stock auxiliaries appeared: Is- 
lander, designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc.; Malabar Junior, from 
the board of John G. Alden; and 
Over-Niter, developed by Charles G. 
Mower. They excited a great deal of 
public interest, were visited by hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic yachtsmen (both 
prospective buyers and wishful think- 
ers), and were sold just about as fast 
as their builder’s yards could turn 
them out, at least up to the start of 
the active season last year. We feel 
that they all went over very well and 
for two particular reasons: first, they 
all packed a generous share of room, 


attractiveness, comfort, and ability 
into their thirty feet or slightly more 
of overall length. And second, among 
boats of their type this is as close to 
the lower limit of size as you can go 
and still have cockpit space, deck 
space, privacy, and, most important 
of all, room enough below for even 
the “‘from Missouri”? guest and the 
owner’s wife who wasn’t brought up 
on the water to find that cruising is 
really a lot of fun. 

Last year these three little boats 
were very much alike as to layout, 
dimensions, sail area, etc., and this 
year they are even more so, both the 
Islander and the Over-Niter having 


been lengthened a little over a foot to 
the same or practically the same 
overall length as the Malabar Junior, 
31’ 4’. The Islander, in fact, is an 
entirely new design with really more 
differences in hull form than show up 
in the conventional dimensions. Both 
down below and on deck there are 
several changes and new features, all 
of which indicate that even the best 
designers can improve their layouts 
and make boats more convenient and 
comfortable after they have been 
built and tried out for a while and 
the owners have had an opportunity 
to make suggestions for improve- 
ments. 

A glance at the table of dimensions, 
et¢., indicates that Islander, Malabar 
Junior, and Over-Niter are literally 
as much alike as the proverbial peas 
in a pod. The Junior, a foot shorter 
on the waterline than the others, is 
true to the Alden tradition of medium 
to long ends. Otherwise, the differ- 
ences would be barely perceptible to 
the eye. In general, the layouts are 
the same as that of the Malabar 
Junior shown here. With the excep- 
tion of the toilet room they are so 
much alike that an inspection of the 
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boat is required to obtain an accurate 
impression of what the details con- 
tribute. The picture of Over-Niter’s 
interior gives a close approximation 
of what you would see in peering down 
the companionway of either of the 
others. Again, the picture of the 
Malabar Junior, Nimrod IJ, might 
also be either Over-Niter or Islander 
passing by to windward. And if the 
hull and underbody of either of the 
others were substituted for the 
Islander in the launching picture they 
would undoubtedly fit very nicely in 
the same cradle and possibly rest on 
the same chocks. The,men launching 
her probably wouldn’t even notice the 
difference. If you were to read over 
the specifications and the list of equip- 
ment the same similarity would be 
apparent. 

All that may make it appear that 
these little boats are in just about the 
same situation as the lowest price 
automobiles. To some extent they are, 
but the necessity or desirability of 
meeting competition is not the only 
reason for the marked similarity of 
the three boats. The all inboard jib- 
headed rig has evolved as the best 
combiner of ease of handling and 


Left —“‘Nimrod Il,” one of last year’s crop of Malabar Juniors. Right — An interior view of the Over- 
Niter with the three-berth layout 
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TABLE OF Dimensions, Erc. 


Islander Malabar Junior Over-Niter 

L.0.A. 31’ 3” gi’ 4” 31’ 4” 

L.W.L. 23’ a i” 23’ 6” 

Beam 8’ 5! - 6” 8! 6” 

Draft 4’ 10” 4’ 8” 4’ 6” 

Sail Area 440 433 444 

Ballast 3,920 4,000 4,280 

Engine Gray 4-22 Gray Sea Scout Universal Utility Four 


efficiency that has ever been devel- 
oped for a boat of this length. The 
moderate ends and generous free- 
board are not only conventional and 
modern in appearance but facilitate 
full headroom below and provide a 
boat with the greatest amount of 
room per unit of cost. The layout, in 
general, is the only one practical in 
boats of this type and length. 

Details, of course, mean a great 
deal on any boat and our thought in 
pointing out the general similarities is 
to emphasize the fact that real un- 
derstanding of the differences re- 
quires going over the actual boats (not 
the plans) with a fine tooth comb. 

For the benefit of those who are 
familiar with Islander, Malabar 
Junior, and Over-Niter we are sum- 
marizing the additions and changes 
for 1940. 


Although the new Islander draws 
only 2”” more water than last year, it 
is really a considerably deeper boat 
and now provides headroom of 6” 
throughout the length of the main 
cabin. She is also 2” wider and carries 
15 square feet more sail, both main- 
sail and jib being slightly larger. 

In the galley, the sink is larger and 
by rearrangement of lockers the space 
has been more efficiently utilized. In 
the toilet room more space has ap- 
peared and was snapped up to give 
more fore and aft length. Fastenings, 
including all bolts and nuts as well as 
screws, are now entirely of Everdur. 

One of the most important changes 
in the Islander is the installation of a 
hatch in the floor of the cockpit di- 
rectly over the engine. This is clamped 
down tight from below and fits over a 
sill an inch or two high. Its object, of 





The first of the new 1940 Islanders being launched from the yard of Henry R. Hinckley at Southwest 
Harbor, Maine 


course, is to make the little Gray 
engine accessible on all sides. 

The Malabar Junior for 1940 is 
more like last year’s than either of 
the others. There are no changes in 
dimensions or rig and most of the 
layout, etc., is identical. The little 
dog-house is the same as the later 
boats of last year and somewhat lower 
than the first few. It is now really 
no more than a slight break in the 
level of the house top, provided to 
give headroom of 6/2” under the 


In general, the layout plan of Malabar Junior is typical of all three boats 
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carlines aft, the idea being that head- 
room is most essential in the galley. 
Throughout the main cabin the 
headroom is 6’ 1” and up forward it is 
5/2”. The biggest change in the 
Malabar Junior is the fact that the 
toilet is now in a small closed com- 
partment of its own. A door shuts it 
off from the main cabin when in use. 

Two Root type roll up canvas 
berths are provided in the forward 
cabin of the Junior. These with 
kapok mattresses strike us as much 
the best solution if you must have a 
four-berth layout on so small a boat, 
for they interfere less with the use of 
the space for stowage than any other 
arrangement. This year the galley 
has been more evenly divided between 
port and starboard sides aft and the 
stove put on slides aid track to be 
pushed back under the bridge deck 
when not in use. 

Over-Niter has experienced the 
greatest changes of the three. She is 
now longer, has lower freeboard, has 
24 square feet more sail (all in the 

(Continued on page 135) 


A DEEP-HULLED MEDIUM SPEED RUNABOUT 


A coupLe of years ago Slade Dale, 
who is sort of an oracle of everything 
nautical down on Barnegat Bay, came 
to the conclusion that there were a 
great many people interested in small 
boats of the runabout, utility, and sea 
skiff type who did not care particu- 
larly about high speed. Most of these 
same people, he thought, were inter- 
ested in seaworthiness and sturdiness 
or at least certain features which gave 
the impression that the boat possessed 
those characteristics. They were peo- 
ple wanting a boat for fishing, for 
transportation, and just to be out on 
the water in; not for dash, not for 
show, not for burning up gasoline and 
throwing a great wash all over the 
bay. Many of them were probably 
people who would have a larger boat 
if they could afford it. 

Dale drew up the lines of what he 
thought such a boat should be and 
considered building them for a while 
but before getting started on the 
Proposition he found that his old 
friends of the Lyman Boat Works 
also had some ideas on the same type 





of boat. So together they worked out 
the details of the new Lyman 17-foot 
Islander. 

The principal characteristic of this 
boat is its high freeboard; it is 2’ 11’ 
in the bow and 2’ 3” aft. This is about 
six or seven inches higher throughout 
than the freeboard of the average 
utility boat of the same overall 
length. It’s higher, too, than that of 
the Lyman 18-footers and within an 
inch or two of the height of the 1914- 
footers. With the attractive and 
prominent planking of the Lyman 
clinker built construction, it looks 
even higher and huskier. 

The Islander’s beam is 5’ 4’ which 
gives her a fine wide cockpit and the 
little Gray Sea Scout engine boxed in 
in the center is so small it takes up 
very little space. There’s plenty of 
room for six people in the boat with- 
out crowding out the attractively long 
and serviceable forward deck. It’s 
serviceable because it covers a large 
stowage locker and also the gas tank 
up forward. 

The cockpit of the Islander is very 


deep and gives a sense of security to 
oldsters a bit leery about falling over- 
board as well as presenting a practi- 
cally unscalable wall to young chil- 
dren. A very practical feature of the 
cockpit is the hinged section at one 
side of the forward seat back which 
permits movement from the forward 
to the after section of the cockpit 
without climbing over. 

The Islander, like other Lyman 
boats, is planked with Philippine 
mahogany and fastened with copper 
rivets over oak frames. Seats, coam- 
ing, transom, etc., are also of Philip- 


The new Lyman 17-foot 
Islander 


pine mahogany and the joinerwork is 
not only very good but looks like it is 
there to stay. It is available with a 
wooden top if desired. 

The speed obtainable with the Gray 
Sea Scout engine is about 14 miles. In 
the modern utility boat field this is 
slow, but to many a fisherman and 
old lakeman or bayman whose little 
launch put-puts around hour after 
hour it is decidedly fast. We call it 
medium speed. Not the least of its 
virtues is the fact that a full tank of 
gas (15 gallons) is good for from 15 to 
20 hours running. 
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GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


THREE POTS AND AN OVEN 
ON A SINGLE BURNER 


Awonc the items of cruising equip- 
ment which have been improved most 
during recent years is the small galley 
stove. In spite of the presence of an 
occasional bolt or nut of highly cor- 
rosive metal, the pressure kerosene 
and alcohol stoves of today are much 
more practical for small boat use than 
anything we had ten years ago. How- 
ever, we have often lamented the fact 
that they included no oven and that 
sometimes there were not enough 
burners to insure an evenly prepared 
meal. 

Recently, however, a newcomer in 
the small stove field has come along 
which answers these problems very 
nicely. It’s a pressure kerosene stove 
called the Concordia Cooker and 
developed by Waldo Howland’s Con- 
cordia Co., Inc., of 50 State Street, 
Boston. This little unit is 2014” wide, 
10’ deep, and 944” high and weighs 


only 40 pounds. The body is of monel 


metal and the top of cast iron. There 
is only one burner but it does more 
work than the open top two burner 
type for water will boil on the space 
over the oven as well as directly over 


the burner and the oven heats up to a 
temperature of 500 degrees. The top 
has ample room for three good-sized 
pots and will accommodate four or 
more of the segmental type intended 
for fireless cooker use. The guard rail 
can be swung up to act as a drying 
rack for towels, etc. 

Both the rail and its stanchions are 
brass. In order to facilitate rapid 
preparation of that midnight mug of 
coffee or pot of soup for the graveyard 
watch, there is a special open grating 
to replace the solid stove lid. 

Asbestos insulation surrounds one 
side, the back, and the bottom of the 
stove, and at the other end extends up 
diagonally from the inside corner of 
the oven keeping the heat of the 
burner away from the kerosene stor- 
age tank. Both the back and the side 
of the stove at the tank end are left 
open to preserve a good circulation of 
relatively cool air around the fuel 
tank. 


As we see it, the advantages of the 
Concordia Cooker are as follows: (1) 
It uses the heat of its single burner 
with maximum efficiency by keeping 
three or more pots and the oven hot, 
all at a fuel cost of only 214¢ per 
hour. (2) It is a complete unit in 
itself, requiring no connection with 
the deek. Thus stack, deck iron, 
Charley Noble, and coal burner are all 
eliminated and the stove can be hung 
in gimbals or mounted on a track for 
sliding back out of the way when not 
in use. (3) The monel metal is, of 
course, very attractive in appearance 
and is easy to keep clean. (4) The top 
of the stove is an excellent cabin 
heater yet if heat is not desired it 
cools rapidly when the burner is cut 


off. 
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NICKEL AND CHROME 
BONDED TO ALUMINUM 


Tue latest things in bonded metals 
for use around galleys, doorsills, etc., 
are nickel aluminum and chrome 
aluminum, two new products of the 
American Nickeloid Company of 
Peru, Illinois. They consist of either 
satin or bright finishes of pure nickel 
or chromium bonded to an aluminum 
base. 

Both these new products are ex- 
tremely pliable and easy to work and 
can be bent and formed without harm- 
ing the surface. They are, of course, 
very light in weight and are also in- 
expensive. The sheet sizes are 24’ 
by 96” to 36” by 96” and the gauges 
are .010” to .0625”. 
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IMPROVED FISHING CHAIR 
AND BAIT BOX BY ELCO 


Awmonc the special items of sport 
fishing equipment recently developed 
by Elco are a new fishing chair and a 
bait box. The chair is made of heavy, 
matched mahogany and all hardware 
is of heavy cast bronze. It is fitted 
with seat and back cushions and the 
back is quickly removable to permit 
the fisherman to heave backwards on 
his rod to any degree he may wish. 

The height of the chair is, of course, 
adjustable but the outstanding fea- 
ture is the gear driven revolving and 
locking mechanism. Turning the 
wheel operates a worm gear which 


- 


locks the seat in any required position 
or, with less tension on the brake, it 
will turn slowly to follow the move- 
ment of the fish on the line. 

The bait box is of matched ma- 
hogany and is heavily insulated to 
reduce melting of the ice to an ab- 
solute minimum. The bait tray itself 
is separate and slides in and out from 
the side of the box. With this arrange- 
ment, live bait does not actually come 
in contact with the ice, and the ice 
compartment need not be opened to 
remove the bait. 
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THE KENYON NAUTOGRAPH 


Tue Boat Show would not be com- 
plete without some new gadget to 
simplify the calculations and mathe- 
matics of piloting and chart work. 
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This year there were the Chart Chief, 
the Chart Master, the Director, and 
probably several others but the new- 
est gadget along that line was the 
Kenyon Nautograph. This was devel- 
oped by Whitman Kenyon of the 
Kenyon Pattee Co., Inc., of Essex, 
Conn., and really simplifies time, 
speed, and distance calculations. It 
costs only fifty cents. 

The Nautograph consists of a 
single printed card and a short 
transparent straight edge or ruler 
(if you lose the latter, any straight 
edge will do). Given any two of the 
factors, time, speed, and distance, the 
unknown third factor can be read 
directly by merely placing the 
straight edge through the two known 
figures on the card and reading at the 
third line. The time scale is given in 
minutes from 0 to 60 and by hours 
and fractions up to 10 hours. The 
distance scale is given in nautical and 
statute miles by tenths to one mile 
and up to 100, and speeds are given 
up to 30 knots or miles per hour. 

The card is waxed to facilitate its 
use on deck regardless of the weather. 


ZIPPERS REPLACE 
JIB SNAPHOOKS 


For several months we have had 
on our desk an interesting contribu- 
tion from Henry Scheel, the Province- 
town naval architect who specializes 
in originality. It has to do with the 
further use of zippers on sails and is 
practical enough to have reached the 
top of the pile long before this. 

Scheel reports that a couple of 
summers ago he became dissatisfied 
with the system of hanging a small, 
light headsail on the stay of his 15- 
foot sailing dinghy. The combination 
of stainless steel wire and stainless 
luff rope held together by cumbersome 
snaphooks of the thumbnail-breaking 
type seemed incongruous to him. 
Zippers appealed to him as a way out. 

So he looked up the breaking 
strength of his jib sheet; divided that 
strength by the number of feet in the 
luff of the jib and had so many pounds 
per running foot. Then from a zipper 
manufacturer he obtained a single 
length of nickel zipper of sufficient 
strength. The price was remarkably 
low. After conferring with his sail 
maker Scheel decided to sew one-half 
of the zipper to the doubling along the 
luff of the jib just behind the luff 
wire, and the other half to a strip of 
sailcloth wide enough to pass around 
the stay and be sewed to the other 
side of the doubling. 

Hoisting the sail turned out to be 
quite simple. The halliard was 
snapped into the head of the sail, the 
long end of the zipper passed around 
the stay and the slider engaged. Then 
with one hand on the halliard and the 
other holding the zipper tab, the sail 
was simultaneously hoisted and fas- 
tened to the stay. ‘e 

Scheel reports that the benefits of 
the rig are closer detection of the 
lifting of the sail’s luff, and the even 
distribution of the stress of the sail on 
the stay. Air tunnel tests would prob- 
ably show the same type of increase in 
efficiency that some of the Star Class 
boys claim they are getting by setting 





their jibs flying. The bad feature of 
the business is the inability to lower 
the sail without being on the foredeck 
— but what racing skipper wouldn't 
sacrifice a little efficiency after the 
race for the sake of gaining it while 
the race is on? 
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The Esso Marine sign identifies water- 
front dealers of the following oil com- 
panies handling Esso Marine products: 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey— 
Colonial Beacon Oil Company—Standard 
Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana—Standatd Oil 
Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard 
Oil Company (Ohio) —Humble Ou & 
Refining Company ~— Imperial Oil, Lim-- 
ited (In Canada), Direct inquiries to Esso 
Marine, 26 Broadway, New York City, 
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FFour PERFECT REASONS 


3 4’ SEDAN. The roomiest and huskiest 

cruiser of this length you'll find on the 
market. You'll appreciate the smooth, level- 
running, non-pounding Matthews round 
bottom hull that goes out in any weather in 


38’ DOUBLE CABIN. Two separate cabins 

—two toilets and a large enclosed 
deckhouse. The aft cockpit provides the 
open-weather spot. Sleeps from five to nine 
according to cabin arrangement. Families 


@ Exclusive Matthews “Ultra-Silent” muf- 
fler gives cruising a new silence. 


comfort. The "34" sleeps’4 to 6 and has a 
world of locker space. Large screened deck- 
house has the new-type dinette. A complete. 
cruiser ready for your bedding and cooking 
utensils. .......... Priced from $6880. 


all over the country use this model for 
their summer home afloat. You'll enjoy 
all kinds of weather in this comfortable 
enclosed model. Available with gas or 
Diesel power ...... Priced from $10,580. 


@ Planking fastened with copper rivets— 
the finest boat fastening known. 


ou get all of these features only in a MATTHEWS 


a 


@ All ceilings in every model insulated 
against sun heat insuring cool comfort. 


@ Special full-floating windows that open 
or close at the touch of a finger. 


@ Exclusive Matthews “Dualock”—safest 
gas and ignition control ever devised. 


@ Steam-bent oak frames doubled at stress 
points—real husky construction. 


@ Rudders and propellers have the extra 
protection of a heavy bronze skeg. 


@ All ice boxes are built by Matthews and 
have double insulation. 


@ Entire hull interior coated with heavy 
red lead adding years of protection. 


@ New specially constructed rubber and 
spring mattresses for real comfort. 


MATTHEWS 
* 34'* 38’+ 46’+ 50’ * 


STOCK 


CRUISERS 
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46’ SEDAN. Take six in your party and 
| there’s still crews’ quarters for two. 
You'll be surprised at the room and locker 
space throughout this model. Interiors of all 
the 1940 Golden Anniversary Series are the 





ECT SUMMER 





most luxurious Matthews decorators have 
ever created. Add the special Matthews fish- 
ing equipment—"fishinchairs""—outriggers— 
bait well—fish box—bait box—and you'll fish 
in regal style ...... . Priced from $14,390. 





50’ STANDARD. The largest and most 

luxurious of all Matthews Cruisers 
and priced away below anything in its class. 
Sleeps 2 in crew and seven in owners party. 
Radio — hot water — pressure water system— 


tHE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE e PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


DEALERS 
NEW WOR CHES: odin csgusoeai ce Bruns, Kimball & Company 
BOI ee 2k Cchua rua nesbeniveser hepncinse oon ek Walter H. Moreton Corporation 
BALE scsss, fas cov caseastvocieteasteacinesciess het Morton & Loose Company 
WASHINGTON, Di Geo cssiciicccccstcscsteoetssceseks National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
NEWPORT NW, VA... cacccccnsesctssccssctscscscesseovsecesivasoosscensceicer tere dm AMOR) AI, 
piv. | Bees nea AES Capra tii Car Nba Wie UREA NIN opin Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
ps 6G) i910), Sie > 7 1 SIRS Sa SS EE Gn con RSS NUH IP meal roan d a C. B. Delhomme 
pci 2 ORY CRSA RSM NR er Rea tse ss ea eee aes Oe ROR Raa BIL” M. A. Baumann 
TOR chaccnth sash te seredinscilaps die soecvdobupttaadabtoctcunsnjagh ah crocien Gregory Boat Company 
ET ie oie idnipadecscctedsoeet cbkdpsascakedpocuninises> Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
CORR eat usec casagheouahs bactessosel bie eo ct SR The Boat Mart 
WHIM TON, CARIB ooo ncanckins cee R. V. Staats, Inc. 
POS 1 4 PRAIRIES SP ae At eR Sa Carn AONE ACH TK Stewart C. Knox 


“Wherever you cruise .... you'll find a Matthews’ 





shower room—rubber mounted twin engines— 
twin rudders—inside passageway—every- 
thing complete to the last detail! Flying bridge 
may be added as shown. One of the smartest 
small yachts afloat. . . Priced from $20,400. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
314 Bayside +* Port Clinton, Ohio 


Please send me your price list and also the follow- 
ing circulars I have checked: 


O GENERAL CATALOG 
0 34 MODELS 0 46’ MODELS 
0 38’ MODELS O 50’ MODELS 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 











. . THEN WHY 
DIDN’T YOU GET 


IT SAYS HERE 
‘HYDE WHEELS 
WON'T FRACTURE 


Of course Hyde guarantees every 

wheel. But of greater importance 

than a money back guarantee is 
the fact that Hyde Wheels don’t break. Case 
histories covering half a,century prove it. The 
whole story is the toughness of Hyde Bronze. 
Besides being fracture-proof, this remarkable 
metal withstands the action of salt water and 
holds its pitch under the severest service strains. 
Be sure the next wheel you buy is a Hyde. There 
is a Hyde Dealer in your port with a propeller in 
stock to fit your boat. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 


HYDE 
PROPELLERS 


Send for the free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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AT THE CHICAGO BOAT SHOW 


Reports by our own representa- 
tives and others present at the Chi- 
cago Boat Show, held during the first 
week of February on Navy Pier, indi- 
cate that again this year the middle 
west is in for a record-breaking season 
both on the Great Lakes and on the 
less expansive waterways. Not only 
were there more exhibitors and more 
Show visitors than ever before but a 
greater proportion of them came from 
out of town. For many it was obvi- 
ously their first boat show and they 
glowed and beamed with enthusiasm. 
_ The bulk of the Show, of course, was 
made up of the stock boat, engine, 
accessory, and paint manufacturers 
who have been known to yachtsmen 
for varying periods of years. Our 
scouts reported a great deal of interest 


Corp. in the outboard field. An inter 
esting adaptation of air-cooled in- 
board power was shown by the Wiscon- 
sin Marine Co. of Milwaukee in their 
new 16-foot ‘‘rear-engine” runabout 
with a speed of 12 miles per hour. 
Kainer and Company had an inter- 
esting and well-visited display of 
equipment. Among their new items 
were auto type steering wheels of a 
brightly colored plastic, sealed beam 
searchlights, a new self-lubricating 
propeller shaft bearing, and the new 
Buda strut log for small boats pow- 
ered by air-cooled inboard motors, 
This log assembly includes a sub- 
merged water-cooled stuffing box and 
greatly facilitates proper shaft align- 
ment. Hallicrafters, Inc., well known 
in the communications field, had an 


The Silver Streak model of the new BoaTrailer, capable of transporting boats up to 18 feet in length and 
1000 pounds in weight 


in the Burger Boat Company’s plans 
and specifications for various stock 
cruisers to be built of welded steel. 
Hacker was well represented with a 
fleet of unusually attractive Hacker- 
craft runabouts and reported a great 
deal of interest in their plans for new 
cruisers. Robinson of Benton Harbor 
counted off thousands of enthusiastic 
visitors on their new 30-foot Seagull 
Cruisers. The three models in which 
these are available are called the Day- 
lite Cruiser, the Sportsman, and the 
Fisherman. The Mullins line of steel 
runabouts was also on hand. 

Among the newcomers in the motor 
field was the A. Duesenberg Marine 
Motor Co. of Indianapolis, with a line 
of six- and eight-cylinder engines, 
Stanley Arnholt with his popular 
little Sea-Mite, Lauson, Kiekhaefer 
and the Detroit Outboard Products 


interesting display of ship-to-shore 
telephones and radio receivers. 
The most interesting and unusual 
gadget at the Show was the new BoaT- 
tailer developed by the C. R. Jahn 
Company of 1345 W. 37th Place, 
Chicago, well known in the heavy 
duty trailer field. The trailer is of 
welded steel contruction and due to its 
simplicity is obviously very light. The 
wheels have pneumatic tires and 
tapered roller bearings. The boat is 
supported by two straps of heavy can- 
vas webbing which not only simplifies 
loading and launching but also pro- 
vides an unusually low center of grav- 
ity. The racks on top are provided for 
the transportation of spars. BoaT- 
railers are now available in four mod- 
els, the largest of which accommo- 
dates boats up to 20’ long, 7’ beam, 40” 
deep, and weighing up to 1500 pounds. 


The 30-foot Daylite Cruiser built by the Robinson Marine Construction Company of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan and shown for the first time at the Chicago Boat Show 
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. Jahn 
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heavy 
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0 ...and shell keep just as White thru August! 
a 

vy can- 

mplifies Experienced painters know that a quality enamel not only 

pe makes a better looking job but goes on more easily and 

ided for produces a finish that stands up for the entire season. 

BoaT- That is why Interlux Enamel is used so extensively by the 

ur mod- s . . 

somal better yards for both topsides and interiors. Interlux in 

am, 40" white and colors has excellent hiding qualities, dries quickly and is self- 

pou leveling. It does not stain from engine fumes nor from marsh gas. The 

n Horkile surface dirt scrubs off, leaving the original, beautiful, even lustre. Interlux 


comes in many lovely colors that can be blended with each other or with 
white or black to produce practically any color and shade. 


Send for the new descriptive color card. 


International Paint Company, Inc. International Paints [Canada] Ltd. nte rm all O nd 
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ALDEN AUXILIARIES 
for 1940 


on 
MALABAR, JR. 


31’ x 22’ x 8’ 6” x 4’ 8” — 
Proven design sleeping four 
with full headroom. Only four 
left for spring delivery — 
price, $3,575. 


COASTWISE => 
36’ x26’ x 9’. 9" -x 5’.3": 
Most popular design. Sleeps 
four with double stateroom. 
Only one left for spring 
_— — price $5,900. 


<= EXPLORER 
37’ x 27’ x11’ x 3’ 8" —A 
proven centerboard design. 
Very roomy with double state- 
room. One left for immediate 
delivery — price $6,500. 


OFFSOUNDINGS 
42’ x 29’ x 11’ x 5’ 10”. 
Yawl or cutter rig. Forecastle, 
double stateroom. A fast 
cruising auxiliary. One left 
for spring delivery — price 
$8,650. 


cAlso the “Barnacle 34! x 23' x 8' 6" x 
5’ 4”. A large auxiliary sloop, $4,250. Order now 
for spring delivery. . . . The NIMROD, a Lawley 
built 45’ 0.a. auxiliary yawl or cutter of unusual lay- 


out. Price on request. 


Call or write for circulars 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect — Yacht Broker 
131 State St., Boston 





545 Fifth Ave., New York 


YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


> Indisputable signs of spring in this sector: George F. Hubbard an- 
nounces that the Stamford Y.C. Vineyard Lightship Race will start on 
Friday, August 30th. . . . Carroll Y. Belknap tells us that the tenth 
annual Riverside-Stratford Shoal Race for small cruising boats will be 
held on June 15th. . . . The Harlem Y.C. installs Bill Caesar as chief 
rocker of its rocking chair fleet. . . : Lou Manley wondering how m 
kegs of beer it will take to refresh all those whom he has invited to help 
him put Bambino overboard. . . . Any number of bilgeboys trying to 
figure ways and means of getting to Bermuda for the International team 
race in April. . . . Sparkman & Stephens chartering Livingston Short’s 
110-foot Diesel yacht Stella Polaris to the New York Y.C. as committee 
boat for the club cruise. . . . College sailors beginning to look for summer 
jobs as junior instructors. 


> The American Y.C., having elected Ralph P. Manny, owner of the N.Y, 
32-footer Swell, to the office of commodore to succeed George V. Smith, has 
decided to go back to its August cruise dates and to restore to its program 
the overnight race from Rye to New London on the eve of the Harvard- 
Yale rowing regatta. 


> If sufficient interest is shown by owners of offshore racing craft, the 
Larchmont Y.C. will provide opportunities for them to compete this 
summer on Long Island Sound closed courses under handicaps based on 
their ratings as figured by the Cruising Club measurement rule formula, 

Many ocean racing craft are owned by those who take little if any inter- 
est in Saturday or Sunday afternoon racing around Sound triangles, but 
there are plenty of others who like to do so once in a while. In the past, the 
latter have.competed in the Handicap Class divisions where allowances are 
based strictly on past performances without regard to rating measure- 
ments. Now Alex Gest, new chairman of Larchmont’s regatta committee, 
proposes to do something for them. If he discovers support for his plan, the 
cruisers will race under their ratings in the club’s five Y.R.A. championship 
regattas this summer for daily as well as series prizes. 


>» The 110 square-foot class of one-design racing boats will make its ap- 
pearance on the Sound before the Y.R.A. schedule gets into operation. 
Ten members of the American Y.C. have ordered these Hunt-designed 
plywood jobs and will start racing late in April if all goes well. The new 
owners are: Commodore Ralph P. Manny, Joseph T. Chatman, Charles F. 
DuBois, Farquhar Gibson, Philip M. Neagle, J. W. Proctor, John B. 
Shethar, George V. Smith, James Talcott and Dr. James A. Tobey. 


p> A thing of astonishing beauty and craftsmanship is the two-foot replica 
of Henry C. Taylor’s 72-foot yawl Barwna turned out by Kirk Ames. The 
model was unveiled at a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Taylor at the 
Sporting Gallery and Bookshop and some hundred or so yachtsmen rallied 
around to “oh” and “ah” over what undoubtedly is a masterpiece of the 
model building art. It took Ames eighteen months to do the job and the 
baby Baruna is perfect to scale in every detail of hull and rigging, right 
down to geared winches that work, turnbuckles, interior fittings and 
microscopic blocks, shackles and such. 


> April 10th-17th have been set as the dates for the third annual visit of 
Long Island Sound skippers of the International one-design class to 
Bermuda to engage in a team race with representatives of the Royal 
Bermuda Y.C. fleet. LeRoy Clark (Imp), Harold T. White, Jr. (Muskegel) 
and Joseph P. Merrill (Feather) already have signed up for the trip and 
there is a possibility that they will be joined by four skippers from outside 
the class who are considering chartering Internationals to take to the 
Onion Patch. This group includes Paul Shields and Briggs Cunningham, 
who have raced both Interclubs and Six-Metres in Bermuda; John Areh- 
bold, who used to go ocean racing in the New York “ Forty A Vizen, and 
Caryl Sayre, former owner of Feather and a member of the team which 

raced in Bermuda in 1938. 


> Consolidated is building an aluminum alloy tender for Harold S. Vat 
derbilt’s Vara. The boat is from designs by W. Starling Burgess and # 
utilizing an alloy known as S-5214 H. The extreme lightness of this alloy 
permits a boat which will weigh only about half that of a similar woodel 
boat. She is 20’ over all and will weigh approximately 1900 pounds. Thede- 
sign features the Burgess conical sectioned bottom and the 60 hp. engilé 
will drive her about 30 miles per hour. The engine is aft and drives the 
propeller through a reverse Morse chain drive unit. 
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UMMINS 


Dependable 


/ESELS 


for. Example 


The Recco III was designed and built for 
R. E. Crummer Co., of Orlando, Florida, by 
Henry C. Grebe & Co., of Chicago. Fully 
equipped for sport fishing, her large cockpit 
aft is fitted with chairs, fish and bait boxes. 
Here sturdy construction of double-planked 
mahogany with teak decks and African ma- 
hogany joinerwork is complemented with a 
pair of Cummins Dependable Diesels which 
add fine engine performance—a readiness to 
go—flexibility for easy maneuvering—free- 
dom from fire hazard and a minimum of ser- 
vice requirements—something every boat 
owner wants in a power plant .. . something 
made more sure when he installs Cummins 
Dependable Diesels. Cummins Engine Co., 
2916 Wilson Street, Columbus, Indiana. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY - COLUMBUS, INDIANA: 





FULL SPEED AND 
NO STERN VIBRATION 


with Goodrich 
Cutless Bearings 


ND STERN VIBRATION. By the simple 

change to Goodrich Cutless Bear- 
ings, you'll enjoy your boat more than 
ever before, your friends will appreciate 
a ride more, and you'll save money in 
the long run. If you haven’t been in a 
boat beeen and after such a change, you 
can have no idea how great an improve- 
ment these soft rubber bearings make. 
Yet it’s easy to see why— 


Made of a special, tough, resilient 
rubber developed in the Goodrich lab- 
oratories for this special use, Goodrich 
Bearings cushion the spinning shaft 
even after years of use. They don’t 
transmit noise or vibration to the hull 
as hard bearings do. This cushioning 


Coeohiich 


lasts for many seasons—you save all the 
trouble and money of frequent bearing 
replacements. You have a smooth, com- 
fortable boat you can be proud of—and 
you have the pleasant knowledge it is 
costing you less. 


SAVE SHAFTS, TOO 


Goodrich Bearings prevent shaft 
wear, and multiply the life of the shaft. 
Grit cannot cut the Goodrich rubber; 
sand cannot become imbedded in it, 
to be held there where it would score 
and wear the shaft as is the case with 
hard-surface bearings. 


QUICKLY INSTALLED 
ANYWHERE 


Any boatyard can install Goodrich 
Cutless Bearings easily and quickly. 
They cost a few dollars more to begin 
with, but they last so long and protect 
the shaft so well that they are the 

reatest economy you can have. Write 
or free illustrated book, and get ready 
to enjoy your boat this year. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


LUCIAN Q. MorFiTT, INC. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Citless 


PROPELLER-SHAFT BEARINGS 
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> Rope Yarns. . . . The Noroton Y.C. has scheduled its race week for 
Star Class yachts for June 22nd-26th. . . . Among the new Stars building 
for members of the Great South Bay fleet are No. 1897 (April) for William 
C. Foster, of Point O’ Woods, and No. 1901 (Vim II) for Horace Have- 
meyer, Jr., of Bay Shore. . . . Van S. Merle-Smith, convinced that hig 
Seven Seas, the first American-built Twelve-Metre-yacht, is outbuilt, has 
bought Northern Light from Alfred L. Loomis and will race her this summer 
against Harold Vanderbilt’s Vim and Fred T. Bedford’s Nyala... , 
Nyala is going to have a light metal spar like Vim’s. . . . Alfred L, 
Loomis, Jr., who used to skipper Northern Light, has joined A. D. Cameron 
of Larchmont and Gerald Geddes of Glen Cove in the ranks of new owners 
of Islander Class 31-footers. . . . William J. Strawbridge, who used to do 
considerable racing on the Sound before he became commodore of the 
Northeast Harbor (Me.) Y.C., has ordered a 39-foot twin-screw power 
cruiser to be designed by Sparkman & Stephens and built by Henry 
Nevins. . . . The Coast Guard has bought four Star boats for use of its 
Cadets at New London. 


4 hy, 


nm 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Cap Stan 


> The Saybrook Yacht Yard, formed late last summer by Fred Sturgess 
and Whit Stueck, is getting into the swing of things. They have already 
started on a boatbuilding program of three Stars and three Comets. The 
first Comet will go to Col. H. H. Jacobs, of Washington, D. C., and the 
first Star to Donald Keefe, of New Haven, for racing on the E.C.Y.R.A. 
circuit. All their boats will be equipped with special light racing gadgets, 
developed by Stueck, who is a rabid Star sailor and a successful one in 

Eastern Connecticut waters, as his adversaries well know. 


> Just a bit up the Connecticut River from the Saybrook Yacht Yard, 
Seth Persson, a boatbuilder with an enviable reputation for fine workman- 
ship, is beginning work on a Warner-designed cutter for Layton Spencer, of 
Hartford. The new craft will be 32’ on deck, about 24’ water line and 9! 
6” beam, of the familiar Warner cruising type, and powered with a Gray 
motor. 


> O.S. (Benny) Bennett, of New Britain, is having his 35-foot Alden yawl 
Delight completely rerigged by Whit Stueck at the Saybrook Yacht Yard. 
With light, stainless steel rigging, new streamlined spreaders, etc., Benny 
may be looking for an edge when up against Delight’s sister ship, Bob 
English’s Dolphin, and other craft in the Off Soundings Cruise. 


> The Connecticut River has no monopoly on ice this winter. “Slim” 
Baker, who, as usual, is cruising “down South” during the winter months 
aboard Ranger, writes that late in January he woke up one morning while 
moored at Eau Gallie, to find his good ship surrounded by a good quarter- 
inch of solidified water, something which happened only once before in the 
history of Florida, according to the oldest native thereabouts. William H. 
(Chief D.) Taylor and wifey Ann are now shipmates of “Slim” and Marcia 
for a trip to the Bahamas. Kemp Adams, aboard Altair, has been moored 
near Ranger, and Graham Biglow, aboard Tiny Teal, is somewhere neat. 


> It looks as though Bill Gould’s schooner Lascar will be about the first 
craft on the Connecticut River to go into commission this year. Bill ex- 
pects to hoist the ensign the last week in March and proceed to the Engle- 
wood (N. J.) Yacht Basin, where Lascar will be his floating home. 


> Edward T. Rice, owner of the well-known yawl Cherry Blossom, has sold 
his pride and joy to Geoffrey Smith, former owner of Aunt Abby. Rumor 
has it that Skipper Rice may build a Rhodes “27” at his yard at West 
Mystic, where Major Bill Smyth is now holding the reins. 


> The newest dinghy addicts around these parts are Sam and Shirley 
Jones, who have bought the Class X dink Parlay from Dick Cooke, who 
purchased her from Bob Smith last summer. 


> My chief scout reports that three Lightning sloops have been purchased 
by Branford Y.C. owners, which will make five of this breed in that club. 
Three clubs in the New London area are also dickering for Lightnings, 8° 
that, with three at Essex, three more on Columbia Lake, and several more 
here and there, Connecticut will sport a fine fleet of these craft. 
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Hazarp “KORODLESS” rigging 
(strand, cable and fittings) is made 
of 18/8 stainless steel. It resists 
corrosion and eliminates the ne- 
cessity for painting or polishing. 
More: ‘““KORODLESS’” is stronger, 
size for size, than ordinary rigging. 
That permits the use of smaller 
diameter and lighter weight. 

Thousands of yachtsmen have 
now standardized on Hazard 
‘““KORGODLESS”’ because they 
know it to be the last word in rig- 
ging. And now, with the new ACCO Ten- 
sion Meter (pictured below) every stay 
and shroud can be kept in perfect tension. 
The meter is simplicity itself. It tells you 
by tone the exact tension and how it matches 
with the opposite stay. Think what that 
means to good handling—having every 
piece of rigging perfectly in tune. 

Send today for full details on the new 
ACCO Tension Meter and on Hazard 
“KORODLESS” Preformed Rigging. The 
former will tell you how to keep your rig- 
ging in perfect tension; the latter will give 
you greater dollar value. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Established 1846 

Marine Department: 230 Park Ave., New York City 

With ‘““KORODLESS”’ Preformed 


Strand or Cable you get a much } 
better, neater eye-splice and one can use the stainless 


that is easier to make. (5 — LOC Fi At 
oe Sy pe dling “op: “8 


With ‘““KORODLESS” 
Preformed Rigging you 





Running rigging—7 x 19 
construction 1s extra flex- 
ible yet strong, durable 
and possesses high fatigue 
resistance. 





























Standing rigging—19 
wire strand. When 
fitted with the Hazard 
TRU-LOC Attachment 
this ‘“‘KORODLESS”’ 
strand becomes the per- 
fect standing rigging. 


When rigging or sailing, use an 
ACCO Tension Meter—which 
tells musical tone, the 


exact load and safety 
factors on every piece 
of rigging. 


This is the 

Tension Meter 

that ‘‘stole the New 
York Motor Boat Show” 


_ because it answers the yachts- 
man’s prayer for equalized shroud 
and stay tension. 


AMERICAN CHA TRRSCABLE COMPANY, Inc: 
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Owner: C. M. Hartman Designer: A. M. Deering 


Mr. Cuartes M. Hartman, owner of “Hypo,” writes: 


** ‘Hypo’ was launched at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, in Febru- 
ary, 1939. We brought her to Chicago under her own power. 
This meant exposure to fields of surface ice, plus the winter 
rigors of the Great Lakes. 

“The DULUX finish on topsides and spars held up 100%, even 
under conditions I’d call extraordinary. Quite naturally, I can- 
not help feeling that DULUX is indeed in a class by itself, and you 
may be sure that it’s DULUX for ‘Hypo’ as long as I own her.” 

DULUX is in a class by itself. Its beauty is unsurpassed. And 
it is so durable that one spring painting lasts all season long. 
Your Marine Supply Dealer will give you full information. Or 
else write Du Pont Co., Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Listen to “The Cavalcade of America“ every 
Tuesday, 9 p. m. E.S.T. over National Broadcasting Company Networks. 


MARINE DULUX FINISHES 








Builder: Burger Boat Co. 
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GULF GOSSIP 
By Elizabeth Miller 


> New Orleans sailors are beginning to believe the WPA fairy tale about 
the yacht harbor being finished inside and out. They not only are doing a 
good job, but they are doing a fast one, and to all indications the guests of 
the International Star Class Spring Series will be welcomed into a new 
harbor in 1941 with accommodations for fifty Stars. 


> The first flotilla of the Coast Guard Reserve in New Orleans was formed 


‘ by the New Orleans Gulf Star-Fleet with Thomas Kemp as commander, 


Herbert Van Horn as vice commander, and Gus Lorber as junior com- 
mander. Other sections of the Southern Y.C. are sending in applications, 
but as yet have not formed flotillas. The Houston Y.C. has formed a flotilla 
with L. F. Bonner as commander, B. A. Calhoun as vice commander, and 
C. L. Hogan as junior commander. Kemah and Beaumont, Texas, are 
sending in many applications as well as Corpus Christi. 


> The New Orleans Gulf Star Fleet held its annual meeting in the form of 
a banquet in honor of Edward Jahncke upon his election as third vice 
president of the International Star Class Y.R.A. Jahncke was the founder 
of the New Orleans Gulf Star Fleet.in 1925. Following the banquet was the 
meeting for election of officers for 1940. The retiring fleet captain, Thomas 
Kemp, who led the fleet successfully through its first Spring Series, stepped 
down in honor of Edward Jahncke. Morris Newman, secretary for the past 
two years, was elected Fleet Lieutenant, leaving his post open for your 
correspondent. Gus Lorber, Jr., was installed as treasurer. The Star Fleet - 
has now grown to nineteen boats with several new ones in the offing. 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


p> At the annual meeting of the Portland Y.C., in January, Walter S. 
Hammons was elected Commodore to succeed William H. Clifford, 3rd, 
who has served in that office for the past five years. The other officers for 
the coming year are as follows: Olcott S. Payson, vice commodore, Egerton 
B. Sawtelle, rear commodore, Roger C. Hay, secretary, and Robert W. 
DeWolfe, treasurer. The last was the only officer of the above group to be 
reélected. James C. Fox was elected to the Board of Trustees, and Philip 
Brown will serve another three-year term on the House Committee. The 
Regatta Committee is substantially as it was last year, being headed by 
Herman Burgi, Jr., who is also the club measurer. The other members are 
Herbert Payson, Jr., J. Lawrence Day, Harold D. Moore, Clinton Randall, 
Walter DeC. Moore, Jr., Clinton D. Merrill, Roger Hay and Michael 
Johnson. 


> The Southport Y.C., West Southport, is now an official Storm Warning 
Station. The Steward, Edward Childs, has been put in charge by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. The signals can be seen from the Sheepscot Bay and 
River. 


> Under the auspices of the Portland Y.C. and of the Centerboard Club 
of Portland, Frank H. Conant, Director of Photography at M.I.T., showed 
his colored motion pictures of the 1939 yachting season to an audience of 
over 600. The pictures, which were enthusiastically received, included 
those that Mr. Conant took of the 1939 Monhegan Island Ocean Race, 
airplane views of his trip from Boston to Portland, a cruise aboard the 
schooner Marmion, from Hyannisport to Duxbury Harbor, a dinghy 
cruise from Cohasset to Boston and, as a grand finale, a parade of yachts. 


p> It is with deep regret that I have to announce the sudden death of 
Philip J. O’Brien, rear commodore of the Centerboard Club of Portland, 
on February 5th at the age of 46. I quote from a letter from his friend and 
colleague, Commodore Austin Smithwick: “First Commodore of the Club 
and one of the real leaders in Casco Bay yachting, he leaves behind a record 
of friendly unselfish work that would be hard to beat. Also his racing record 
can stand very well. He was a consistent winner and a wonderful sportsman 
when he happened to lose. Furthermore, when he stepped out as Com- 
modore, he continued his work for the Club as Rear Commodore and as 
Chairman of the Race Committee as vigorously as ever.”’ 

As the Commodore says, “‘ Phil’? was the motivating force behind the 
revival of small boat racing in Casco Bay. He helped to build up the mem- 
bership of the Club from scratch to over 200 in a few years, was active in 
the organizing of the Casco Bay Interclubs which are now annual events, 
and sponsored lectures and discussions on sailing to keep up the enthusiasm 
of the members in the winter months. In 1939, he won the Club Trophy in 
his Popeye III with a grand total of 78 points. At the time of his death, he 
was mapping out racing plans for the coming season. 
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Off the Ways! 


Shipshape for cruising days to come. Our Marine 
Section will see you through your Spring overhaul 


with the newest yachting accessories... many 
of them designed and made exclusively for A&F. 


WINDIKATOR—combines compass 
with wind velocity and direction indi- 
cator. 2 models, 0 to 30 and 0 to 60 
m.p.h. Each, $6. Leather case, $1.50. 


COMPASCOPE—for instant cross-bear- 
ings; dead-beat compass mounted on 
focusing sighting tube; has magnify- 
ing, illuminated dial. $19.50. 


STAINLESS STEEL PAIL—will not rust 
or corrode in salt water; reinforced 
rolled top and bottom rim prevents 
scratching deck; 12 qt. capacity, $7. 





eu od 
CLIPPER OIL STOVE—smokeless two- 
burner kerosene galley stove, produc- 
ing intense heat; in white porcelain 
enamel with chromium guard rail. $24. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFircH co. 


CHICAGO STORE: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVE. 
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The Frozen South. “Australia,” veteran of the War of 1860, and the 
champion bugeye ‘Florence Northam,” of 1888 vintage, reminisce and 
wait for the coming of spring at Oxford, Maryland 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Ralph H. Wiley 


> Ice on Maryland’s semi-tropical Eastern Shore has always been consid- 
ered a commodity to be cherished for the concoction of the cheering 
beverages that are so much a part of the social activity of the community. 
We have always rather pampered our ice, kept it in fancy insulated con- 
tainers, have worried for fear the demand would exceed the supply and, 
while we have not exactly worshiped frozen water, its gentle tinkling in a 
well filled glass has ever been heavenly music to the native ear. 

Imagine our consternation on suddenly being presented with a river full 
of ice. Here was a situation that would have paralyzed a less hardy popula- 
tion but, to our resourceful boys and girls, it has just been a case of meeting 
the challenge with ice picks, syphons, tall glasses and Maryland Rye to the 
end that we hope to have the river cleared by the time this goes to press. 

In all seriousness we have really had a freeze and have on two occasions 
been snowed in right up to our necks, while gumshoeless New Yorkers 
boasted of their naked native asphalt. 


> The Annual Meeting of the Tred Avon Y.C. was held January 13th and, 
despite the unseasonable weather (we are having a late spring), 130 mem- 
bers were on hand to elect S. N. Hersloff commodore for the ensuing year 
and to partake of an excellent luncheon. This was the first annual meeting 
to be held in the new clubhouse at Oxford. 


> Thomas Carpenter, of Royal Oak, has imported a Lawley 110. As she 
was shipped without runners, he is just about as happy as a boy with a 
new sled and no snow. 


> The members of the Corinthian Y.C., although technically ‘‘foreign- 
ers” in Chesapeake waters, are with us so much during the sailing season 
that we feel their activities have a place in Chesapeake news. At the annual 
meeting of the club, all flag officers were reélected, which means that our 
good friend W. Findlay Downs, skipper of the Bosun Bird, is commodore 
for another year. 


> The Cambridge Y.C. has flourished to such an extent, since acquiring 
its new quarters two years ago, that it is already cramped for room and a 
new wing is being added to the clubhouse to keep pace with its expanded 
activities. 


> Flotilla No. 1 of the Norfolk District of the United States Coast Guard 
Reserve, with fourteen Talbot Countians as charter members, the first 
flotilla organized in the Norfolk District, is holding regular classes in sea- 
manship, navigation and pilotage every Friday evening. 


> Shipyards at Oxford are busily preparing for the coming season. The 
Oxford Shipyards report an order for a 38-foot cutter for Lynn Hendrickson 
of Beverly, N. J., from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. At the yard 
of Ralph H. Wiley, a 30-foot cutter, duplicate of Golden Bough, and in 
addition'the latest version of the Wiley 47-foot motor-sailers, are under 
construction. 
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11 East 36th St. 
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SMITH 
CUP-DEFENDER 


FINISHES 


VARNISHES 
AQUATITE 
BX-127 
4-HOUR SPAR 


BOTTOM PAINTS 


BALTIC GREEN 
CUP-DEFENDER GREEN 
CRUISING BOTTOM GREEN 
FISHERMAN RED 
HARD RACING FINISHES 
(All Anti-fouling) 
ALSO, 
THE CONVENTIONAL 
HARD RACING FINISHES 
NOT ANTI-FOULING 


BOOT TOPPING 


(All Anti-fouling) 
ALSO, THE SAME COLORS 
IN CONVENTIONAL 
BOOT TOPPING, NOT 
ANTI-FOULING 


TOPSIDE PAINTS 
WHITE 
(Gloss—Semi-Gloss—Flat) 
BLACK (Gloss) 
ROYAL BLUE 
FRENCH GRAY 
NILE GREEN 
FROLIC GREEN 
ORANGE BUFF 


DECK PAINTS 


FF 
BATTLESHIP GREEN 
PINE GREEN 
BATTLESHIP GRAY 
PRISCILLA BLUE 
TERRA COTTA 


SPAR PAINTS 


SPAR BUFF 
SPAR TAN 


EDWARD SMITH & CO,, Inc. 


New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1827 










Stishacvery settlement 
of claims . . . follow- 
ing a liberal interpretation 
of an insurance contract, 
emphasizes the value of 
insuring with men who are 
yacht owners themselves, 
familiar with the problems 


which may arise. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBBsSON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 
go Joun St., NewYork,N.Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


p> J. Ray Davis, owner of the Matthews 38-footer Wanderer, was elected 
commodore of the Cleveland Y.C. at the annual meeting held at the 
Cleveland Athletic Club on January 12th. He is supported by Vice Com- 
modore Alex. Winton, Jr.; Rear Commodore John F. Novatney; Secretary 
Charles R. Wallach and Treasurer N. M. Schweicher. Following the regular 
custom of the club, there were five directors elected for a term of three 
years: J. Ray Davis, James Burnham, Charles R. Wallach, Ray St. John 
and Vincent Penote. C. B. Covert was elected director for one year to fill 
the term of a director who resigned. 


> Cleveland’s youngest yachting organization, the Forest City Y.C. 
organized last September, has elected the following officers for 1940: 
Commodore William H. Abel; Vice Commodore O. J. Doyle; Rear Com- 
modore E. Quillhurst and J. W. Van Den Bosch, secretary-treasurer. 
Robert Leitch, Harry Squires and W. F. Mack were elected trustees. 
Temporary headquarters are at the Yacht Terminal Basin, Lake Front 
Blvd. and East 53rd St., Cleveland. Plans are under way for building a 
clubhouse in this vicinity. 


> The junior members of the club who belong to the Crow’s Nest division 
are to reap big dividends from their study and work last summer, for the 
graduates are to sail in special events which will be run off Saturday morn- 
ings in Snipes. There are 35 Snipes in the fleet so that the majority of the 
boys can be accommodated. 


> Eben Gunnison is the new commodore of the Erie Y.C., supported by 
Vice Commodore George Papesch, Rear Commodore Charles Nier and 
Fleet Captain N. A. Parker. The club will have a number of new boats in 
line for the first races of the season. 


> Dr. Glen Heller, of the Portage Lakes Y.C., Akron, has purchased a 
14-foot Rochester-built International 14-foot dinghy and Dr. George 
Shuler of the same club has purchased the famous dinghy R.I.P., twice 
winner of the Prince of Wales Cup. ; 


> The Gordon Douglass Boat Co., Vermilion, O., is building three Inter- 
Lake Class 18-foot sloops for Dick Newpher, Harry Essley and Roger 
White, of Cleveland. All three will sail under the colors of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C. The same company is finishing a 14-foot International Class 
dinghy for Norman Cole, of the Rochester Y.C. 


> Paul Mitchell, of Berea, O., was elected commodore of the Vermilion 
Y.C. at the annual meeting of the club held on January 20th. Carlton 
Schultz, of Cleveland, is the new first vice commodore, with Earl T. 
Shannon second vice commodore, and Ferd Fischer rear commodore. Dr. 
Douglas Langell, of Cleveland, was elected secretary-treasurer. W. C. 
Hodgdon retains his post of executive secretary-treasurer. William H. 
Thomas, John Q. Farrell and L. H. Stone were elected directors for three- 
year terms. 


> The Sandusky Boat Works reports the sale of a 23-foot Osprey type 
auxiliary sloop to A. R. Huntington, of Grosse Pointe, Mich. This new 
boat will be powered with a 5 hp. Lauson engine. 


> The annual meeting of the Great Lakes Outboard Racing Runabout 
Association was held in Cleveland, February 4th. After the reports of 1939 
officers were read and approved, the following were elected for 1940: 
Commodore, Walter Richley, Cleveland; vice commodore, C. 8. Clover, 
Columbus, O.; secretary-treasurer, Milton Davis, Cleveland. The associa- 
tion is planning an active racing season with an excellent schedule of events 
in Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Northern New York. 


> The American and Canadian Sportsmen’s Show, held in Cleveland 
Public Auditorium, February 5th-14th, was a complete success, bringing 
sportsmen from all over Ohio and adjoining states. Keen interest was 
shown in the various small sailing craft exhibited. In addition to the sailing 
craft, there were outboard engines and boats shown by Cleveland Yacht & 
Supply Co., Lyman Boat Works, Zucker Marine Supply and George 
Mishey. 


> Sandusky is planning its second Boat Show, to be held in the Junior 
High School and Industrial Art School, April 26th to 28th. The first Show, 
for sail boats exclusively, was held in 1935 and was a notable success. 
With the great growth in interest in yachting manifest in the last five 
years, the coming Show should be most interesting. 
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Wamsutta Spinnaker Fabrics, No. 1 
Sail Cloth and J.H.B.Yacht Duck are 
available with a durable water-repellent 
finish of DuPont Zelan. 





FIND OUT ABOUT Wamsutta FOR YOURSELF 


This is the season and now is the time to find out about 
Wamsutta Yacht Duck at first hand. You probably know 
that it is all American-made. You’ve heard winners praise 
it in every class of American boats from Star Boats to Cup 
Defenders. Now examine it for yourself. See how beauti- 


WAMSUTTA 
Yacht Duck 


HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 
Distributors 
220 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


fully it is woven. Feel what a firm body it has. Test it for 
strength and pliability. If you will fill in the coupon below 
our distributors will be glad to send you samples of 
Wamsutta Yacht Duck in weights and finishes to suit 
your requirements. Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


sseeseeseesSEND COUPON TODA Y:#=22ssensncncascescessese 
HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 

220 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me samples of Wamsutta Yacht Duck suitable for 

“2 ccau boot Obbas icghacoke HAUGEN AE ILS ec apes ta ee (Class of Boat) 
suis ebod aggalViibessbd ages shah ona pUe elabaaaliaan (Type and area of Sails) 





Sera the angry roar of fire off of your 
boat. Don’t let it threaten your sleep- 
ing family. Don’t let it break up a happy 
cruise or attack your boat when it’s 
moored, unattended. 


For complete peace of mind Lux-O-Matic 
gives best protection against fire. Lux-O- 
Matic is self-acting. It detects fire — then 
smothers the blaze in a blast of carbon 


dioxide snow. In 6 seconds the danger’s 
ended! 


For engine room, galley or bilge spaces Lux-O-Matic gives fast- 
moving, sure protection against fire. It is brutal to blazes, yet its 
carbon dioxide snow is clean, dry; won’t harm materials or equip- 
ment, is non-toxic to humans. 





Safe — Approved by Underwriters 


Lux-O-Matic is the only mechanical automatic extinguishing system 
for boats approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Your Lux-O- 
Matic operates even if boat’s entire electrical system is disabled. 


Would you feel safer, if you could control fire in 6 short seconds? 
Then write for your free copy of “Bon Voyage” which describes 
both Lux-O-Matic Fire Extinguishing Systems and manually oper- 
ated LUX Systems. Write today. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
315 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


LUGO MANIC 


| FIRE SYSTEMS | 


FOR ALL SIZES OF RUNABOUTS, CRUISERS AND YACHTS 








DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 


By Walter X. Brennan 


> Fred Holmes, Detroit, yachtsman by avocation and motor designer by 
vocation, has started construction on a new barrel-type aircraft motor 
which may be the answer to the Gold Cup boat owners’ problems. The 
motor, which would be eligible for the class, has 16 cylinders, will weigh 
750 pounds and develop 1,000 hp. at 4,000 r.p.m. Preliminary experimental] 
work in two- and four-cylinder motors of the type has proved out the en- 
gineering features, according to Holmes. 


> In the past four years, the U.S. Power Squadrons have spread almost 

out of control on the Great Lakes, in two dimensions. This year, the work 
has started in the third dimension. A number of seaplane pilots at Detroit 

are attending classes. Most aeroplane pilots are landlubbers and those 

who have taken to the water have found their craft become boats upon 

landing — and there are a lot more rules to learn. 


> Detroit yachtsmen got a shock on February 6th when Coast Guard men ~ 
arrived in town to get the new Coast Guard station under way and then 
found the way blocked. The site was selected two years ago on the Detroit- 
Grosse Pointe boundary line, each municipality donating some land. As 
there was no money appropriated for the building, everyone who worked so 
hard for the project relaxed. On the 6th, the C. G. men said the money had 
been suddenly appropriated and they were ready to let the contracts. They 
then found that Grosse Pointe officials had changed their minds. Tele- 
phones jangled through the night and by morning yachtsmen and public 
officials had a plan worked out to have the station on Belle Isle. Details of 
this plan are to be worked out. 


> The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. has asked for radio phone permits for 
stations at Detroit and Port Huron, with which the firm plans to serve 
boats in Western Lake Erie and up through the lower end of Lake Huron. 
Yachtsmen of the area met at the Detroit Board of Commerce and passed 
a resolution suggesting that only low powered transmitters be installed on 
the Great Lakes and asked the codperation of the Bell Company in asking 
for several small stations rather than the two larger ones. There are now 
three high powered stations on the Lakes. 


> The race committee of the Bayview Y.C. will meet later this month to 
discuss with owners changes in the Port Huron-Mackinac sailing event. 
Changes to the new Crusing Club Rule would require adjustments in spin- 
naker measurements, to which some local owners have objected. The 
Bayview fleet adopted the Cruising Club Rule last year and had to make 
changes and some now object to the expense of other changes. 


> Fisher Boat Works has started work on a Fisher “64” for a Detroit 
yachtsman. The boat will be identical with the Lone Wolf, recently de- 
livered to Commodore Edgar T. Wolfe, of Columbus, Ohio. The design is 
by John L. Hacker. 


> Kean’s Detroit Yacht Harbor will install a seaplane dock this spring 
which will be in charge of Charles L. Davis, who operated seaplanes from 
the harbor last season. Two moored lighters will afford 500 feet of dockage 
with ramps for hauling the craft out of the water. 


> Larry’s Boat Works, at the mouth of the Clinton River, have undergone 
considerable improvement during the winter months, with new inside boat 
wells and dock. ae 


> The U. S. Government engineers are canvassing Great Lakes boat 
owners by mail in an effort to estimate the use and needs of local harbors. 
It is expected that the results will simplify the work of selecting harbors for 
improvement and in working out the needs. . ae 


> At the recent annual meeting Frank Couzens was moved up from vite 
commodore to head the Grosse Pointe Y.C. The club has startled the yacht- 
ing fraternity here by the colossal way it does things. Last spring, it was 
decided the club needed an out-door swimming pool. A committee raised 
$25,000, in a drive among the members, and had the pool in operation on 
July 4th. This winter it was decided the club needed bowling alleys. A 
committee passed the hat via the telephone and in a week had money for 
the alleys which are now in operation. Under such a plan, the board of 
directors has no trouble in keeping within its budget. 


> The Inter-Squadron Conference of Mid-Western U.S. Power Squadrons 
will be held March 16th, at Toledo, Ohio. Headquarters will be at the 
Commodore Hotel. 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


p> Eighty-one sail and power events or race weeks already festoon the 1940 
master calendar of the Southern California Y.A., as adopted at the Feb- 
ruary meeting. Regatta Chairman Arthur L. Ferry and his committee 
have dovetailed the events so well, however, that there is almost a complete 
absence of conflicting dates, from Santa Barbara to San Diego. 


> With the Midwinter Regatta finished by the time this sees print, major 
interest on the South Coast is now centered on the 600-mile cruising race 
from San Pedro south to and around Guadalupe Island and return. Spon- 
sored by the hardy sail boat men of the Los Angeles Y.C., this jaunt 
promises to be the toughest of all West Coast cruising events. After a 
pleasant run 300 miles due south, the boats must thrash home dead to 
windward all the way, if prevailing breezes hold. The race is to be sailed 
under the Ocean Racing Rule. Variety will be furnished by a visit ashore in 
Melpomene Cove, at the southern end of the rocky islet. From Melpomene, 
the fleet will start for home, with the total sailing time used for the record. 

The Guadalupe Race will be paralleled on the July 4th week-end by the 
325-mile circumnavigation of the Channel Islands. This event, also spon- 


sored by Los Angeles Y.C., will be sailed biennially, in the years when there 
is no Honolulu Race. 


» Major South Coast events will be held this season as follows: 

Spring Gold Cup series for sloop classes, California Y.C., April 6th, 7th, 
13th, 14th. 

Balboa Y.C. spring series for sloops, May 12th, 18th, 19th. 

Annual San Clemente Island Race, May 18th, 19th. 

Annual predicted log power cruiser race from Coronado to Long Beach, 
May 30th. 

Santa Barbara Lipton Trophy races for Stars and Perpetual Cup races for 
small classes, July 4th to 7th. 


Mission Bay Y.C. (San Diego), midsummer championships for skimmers, 
July 6th, 7th. 


Times Trophy Race, Los Angeles Y.C., July 13th. 

Nordlinger Trophy Race, Los Angeles Y.C., July 14th. 

Newport Harbor Tournament of Lights events, July 20th, 21st. 

Blue Star Pacific Coast championships at San Francisco, July 26th to 28th. 


Southern California Championship Regatta (location undecided), August 
3rd to 11th. 


Newport Harbor Y.C. annual Race Week, August 14th to 18th. 
International Star Class Championships, San Diego, August 18th to 24th. 


Annual Commodores’ Cruise, Isthmus, Santa Catalina Island, August 31st 
to September 2nd. 


Annual Santa Barbara Island Race, September 14th, 15th. 

Fall Gold Cup Series, California Y.C., September 21st, 22nd, 28th, 29th. 

Avian Trophy race for Six-Metres, Los Angeles Y.C., October 12th. 

Annual Pacific Coast Speed Boat Championships, Newport Harbor-Balboa 
(California Y.C.), November 10th. 


First annual small boat regatta at Hueneme, November 9th, 10th. 
Annual Christmas Regatta, Newport Harbor Y.C., December 27th to 29th. 
Annual Midwinter Regatta, San Pedro, February 19th to 23rd. 


> Season opening regattas will be held by South Coast yacht clubs on the 
following week-ends: Cabrillo Beach, March 17th; Los Angeles, April 20th; 
California and San Diego, May 4th; Balboa and Long Beach, May 11th; 


Newport Harbor, May 25th; Coronado, June 1st; Santa Catalina Island, 
June 8th. 


p> Another “peagreener,”’ Peter Serrel, captured the National “B” 
dinghy title in the California Y.C. annual 16-race Sunkist regatta, which 
wound up in early February after a continuous round of soft weather in 
which not a single boat was capsized. Serrel’s Scud, excellently handled 
throughout, hung up a’ point score of 51 among the Potter-designed B's, 
followed by William Douglas’s Misin, his brother Donald’s Picaroon, Sally 
Swigart’s Raffles and Willis E. Hunt’s Cherie. 

Among the 53 competing skippers, Stewart Trumbull, sailing Twig, 4 
Delta dink, won the high point trophy, with a percentage of 93.1. Win- 
ning, placing and show boats in the other classes were: f 

Class A. Jeanie, James Cowie; Jitters, Ellis Taylor; Jacket, Ross Sinclair 
(tied for second with 7014 points each). 

Dyer dinghies: D-D, Charles Ullman; Fiasco, William Severance; Fi, 
Willard Shepard. 

Deltas. Twig, Stewart Trumbull; Coolhead, F. Allardet; Aero, H. McLachlen. 
‘ a Skiddoo, Darby Metcalf; Moses, Kaye Meyer; Tres Jotas, J. 

akosky. 

Leeboards. Pillbox, David Forsythe; Stinky, Viola Munsey; Perhaps, Ed 
Munsey. 


Balboa Class. Number One, Dorrance McClure; No. 5, Mark Healey; No. 
T. E. Johnson. 
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HEAR PRICE 


First favorable impressions become long-lasting 
confirmations when you see the 1940 Richardson 
Cruisers at the Shows or in the showrooms — the 
lines are right, the sturdiness apparent, the de- 














os tails and appointments perfect when you step . 
| 
aboard and get right down to delightful ex- . 
ch. amination. ! 
31st } | 
Quantity production at quality standards always 
' has been Richardson's practice, and NOW — as 
Iboa we go into the 1940 season — we take pride in 
presenting the best of all our successful models. 
9th. E . . 
The 1940 Richardsons will serve owners hon- 
the estly and economically as the dollars of VALUE 
Oth; come out in use. 
1th; e 
and, 
. 2 
. Priced from $1975 up 
hich Various Cabin Arrangements 
er in Completely Equipped Ready to Run 
dled 
B's, 
ay RICHARDSON BOAT CO., Inc. 
_ 4 NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK WATT, 
4 “Queen of the Waterways’’ / uu 
nc: 
Fizz, 
ousRICHARDSON DEALERS LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL BOATING CENTERS: 
New Y. Kimball & Co. Cleveland, Ohio, Boat . Kaneas City, , Bruns, Kimball ‘ 
chlen. Hunidche LY, Rupee Da Mah, Wier Bet Wala kee.” Kop Re maee MRR een 
as, J. Alton, Ill., Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales Saggy SF Y.,H, J. McDonald, Inc, Knoxville, Tenn., Marine Sales, Inc. Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Marine Sales Co. Tulsa, Okla., Everett Motor Co. 
Baltimore, Md., Morton & Loose Co. Erie, Pa., M. A. Baumann Milwaukee, Wis., Lange Aviation Corp. Portland, Ore., Lee McCuddy Washington, D. C., National Motor Boat 
Beston, Mass., Walter H. Moreton Corp. Fall River, Mass., Capt J. J. O’Connell Minneapolis, Minn., St. Croix Marine Co. Rochester, N. Y., Mayer Boat Co. Sales . 
s, Ed Brunswick, Ga., Walter Nathan Ferrysburg, Mich., Sheldon Marine Co. Mobile, Ala., Alex Hancock St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Boat & Motor Co. Vilmington, Cal. Lighthouse Yacht Sales 
Buffalo, N. Y., Herbert M. Hill Geneva, N. Y., J. Wilson Wright Montreal, Que., A. Meloche Sandusky, Ohio, W. A. Grieve Bermuda: Butterfeld & Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., A. Fassnacht Guntersville, Als., Barnett Auto Supply Co. Nashville, Tenn., Warren O. Lamb San Francisco, Cal., Geo. C. Boardman Co. land: Richmond Surrey, Frank J. 
No. 2 Chicago, Ill., Boat Mart Houston, Texas, C. B. Delhomme New London, Conn., DuMont Marine Sarasota, Fla., Shea Boat Co. > 8 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati Yacht & Supply Ithaca, N. Y., F. E. Johnson Boat Yard Service Seattle, Wash., Richard Froboese Co. France: Paris, Theobald M. Quinn 
Cty Island, N. Y., Minneford Sales Corp. Jamestown, N. Y., L. S. Aero Marine, Inc. Newport News, Va., C. P. Amory Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Boat Co. Portugal: Lisbon, Caxias, Keith A. Wood 
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"CONFUCIUS SAY—" 


Every Single-Hander sold so far has been to an “old hand’’ at 

yachting — men who know boats — indicative of the ac- 

ceptance of these fine little cruisers by men who appreciate a 

fine design, beautifully-built and well appointed. Note 
’ Single-Hander’s 20 outstanding features: 


L.O.A. 35’ L.W.L. 25’ 
Beam 8’ 6” Draft 5’ 3” 














































1. Tried and proven in our 
three successful years 
with the same model. 


2. New economy and per- 


fect balance. 





3. Everdur Phillips screw 


fastened. 


4. Three full-length hanging 
lockers, additional oil- 


skin locker aft. 


5. Radio compartment and 
bookcases. 


6. Mahogany table accessi- 


bly stowed. 


7. Deck filled ice box. 


8. Safety features prohibit- 
ing gas fumes below. 


9. Four wide, full length 
berths and full headroom 


throughout. 


10. Copper tin-lined water 
and gasoline tanks. 


11. Auxiliary on center, 
deck controlled, allow- 
ing reversing qualities 
impossible in off-center 
installations. 


12. Tile-lined sanitary toilet 


room. 


Tile and bright metal 
finished galley. 
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14. Electric lighting fixtures 


throughout. 


15. Either yawl, sloop or cutter, 
the rig is entirely inboard. 


16. Builder: James E. Graves, Inc. 
17. Sails: Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
18. Auxiliary: Gray ‘Sea Scout” 
19. Compass and binnacle by Kel- 





vin & W. O. White. 

20. Blocks and fittings by Merriman Bros. 

SLOOP YAWL RACING CUTTER 
$4550 $4750 $5000 
E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., Inc. 
Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 

40 Central Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Telephone: CAPitol 2337 Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON 


SINGLE-HANDERS 
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YACHTING 


> Bubbles . . . Second sailing of the five-race Interclub dinghy series for 
the Ned Manning Memorial Trophy was won at San Pedro in January by 
Charles Ullman with Doldrum. Ullman proved that he is the South Coast's 
outstanding helmsman of the tiny dinks by taking three races: Doldrwm 
was trailed by Moses, Glenn Meyer; Attic Mystery, Tom Meline, which 
won the other two races; and Masgqui and Dutchman. . . . Escapade, 
John Hurndall’s California “Thirty-two,” which was wrecked and sunk at 
her San Pedro moorings in the September storm, has been rebuilt by 
craftsmen from the Fellows & Stewart shops and looks as smart as on the 
day of her original launching. . . . Lou Garboldi, Vallejo veteran, won the 
Class C racing runabout event in the Grand Prix speed boat regatta at 
Long Beach on the final January week-end. Other winners were: 135-Inch 
and 225-Inch displacement inboards (run together): Little Butch, Brownie 
Schuber; Class F racing runabouts: Nightwind, Bud Wiget; Class C service: 
Boots, Dean Ekdohl; Class C hydros: Balls of Fire, H. S. Reynolds; Class B 
hydros; Hells Angel, Marcel Hels; Class A hydros: Number 11, Fred 
Mulkey; Class M hydros: Miss America, Emmet Rust. . . . Under the 
aegis of Commodore Ted Perry, of the Alamitos Bay Y.C., the nucleus of a 
local squadron of the U. 8. Power Squadrons has been established at Long 
Beach and already is conducting weekly classes in seamanship and piloting, 
. . - More 1940 flag officers: Newport Harbor Y.C.: Commodore George 
P. Converse, Vice Commodore David Howard, Rear Commodore James 
V. Guthrie. Long Beach Y.C.: Commodore Clifford S. Smith, Vice Com- 
modore George Buzza, Rear Commodore George L. Merrill. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Six new Yankee One-Design class yachts are now under construction at 
the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard for members of the Beverly Y.C. for de- 
livery in April. Several more are in the wind for Beverly and at least two for 
Marblehead, according to reports. The Yankee One-Design represents the 
combined plans‘of a dozen of the leading naval architects in New England 
for the ideal racing craft of moderate size and received much attention 
during the winter and spring of 1937. The late Waldo H. Brown was mainly 
responsible for the projection of this class. The original boat, built by 
Britt Brothers in 1937, received praise on all sides and was tried out 
enthusiastically by all hands at Marblehead, but the class never seemed to 
materialize until this past month. The Beverly Y.C. committee consists of 
Chairman Parker Converse, Donald Angier, Richard V. Wakeman and 
Fitch Ingersoll. 


> The greatest turnout in the log of the Boston Y.C., senior organization 
of New England, crowded the 74th annual meeting at the Rowes Wharf 
quarters. The club, which promoted the ocean race to Halifax, was out in 
full force and listened to heart warming financial reports which were dis- 
tinctly in the black. All officers were reélected for 1940. Commodore 
Thomas M. Elcock will again have the helm. The other officers include 
Vice Commodore Donald W. Gardner, Rear Commodore A. D. Chesterton, 
Secretary Blake H. Cooley and Treasurer Schuyler Dillon. Next year, the 
club expects to hold the 75th annual meeting at the Parker House, Boston, 
where it was organized in 1866. 


> The International Eight-Metres return to the center of the stage this 
season at Marblehead. Two years ago, the “Eights” came back eight 
strong and then faded away last summer. Keen racing is assured in the 
class with the purchase of the Gypsy by ex-Commodore Chandler Hovey, 
of the Eastern Y.C., from Harry E. Noyes. Charles Francis Adams will be 
at the tiller of his Thisbe and other starters will be Miss Nancy Leiter's 
Venture, William T. Aldrich’s Armida and Edmund Gabriel’s Marbett. 

The sale of Gypsy went through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Ine. 
Another sale through this office was the 67-foot auxiliary schooner Tamari, 
from Richard E. Danielson, of Manchester-by-the-Sea, to Major Homer 
B. Millard, of Washington, D.C. 


> The opening Dog Watch meeting of the Boston Y.C. was particularly 
successful as yachtsmen were out in number to hear Rod Stephens describe 
racing Vim in British waters. 


> President Frank C. Hendry, of the Quincy Bay Race Week Association, 
Inc., announced that Quincy Bay Race Week, with its fleet of nearly 300 
boats, will be held this year from Sunday, July 28th, to August 1st. The 
Wollaston Y.C. will have charge the first two days; the Squantum Y.C., 
the following two days; with the Quincy Y.C. the host on the closing date. 
This regatta was a grand success last summer, with several days of robust 
weather enlivening the racing. Most of the fleet will undoubtedly move 02 
for Marblehead Race Week. 
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The popular 1940 "'Single-Hander,” L.O. A. 35’, L. W.L. 25’, 
designed by E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., Naval Architect, 
Boston, and built by James E.Graves, Inc., Marblehead, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut. 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. © Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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IT’S MACK 


























/, DEPENDABILITY 


With a background of 40 years’ specialization 


in building engines for the toughest kind of service, 


signed for marine operation, and built to give 

you maximum fuel economy, and slash boat- 
ing costs in the long run. Shown above is the Mack 
Mariner Type “Y,” 120 h.p. Diesel engine, one of 
several types now available. 


3, SERVICE 


A large network of company-owned Mack 

branches assures prompt, convenient, money- 
saving service whenever you need it. Write today for prices 
and full mechanical details. 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y, 
MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 








MARINE POWER 


Mack has now perfected Marine Engines which bring 
“heavy-duty” dependability to boat operators. 
Yd e ECONOMY 
These new Mack engines are specifically de- 








YACHTING 


> The Boston Power Squadron’s series of free classes in elementary pilot- 
ing and small boat handling are under way and will be held weekly until 
April 1st. The lectures are being held at Boston Teacher’s College with 
Commander Walter J. Bailey, 30 Washburn St., Watertown, Mass., in 
charge. 


> In addition to new boats, brisk winter trading is under way in the Indian 
Class. At the present writing, Barbara Pettengill and Marie Holt, of 
Newburyport, are the only women representatives in the class. The 
Squantum Y.C. is coming out with a couple of new courses this summer to 
give the sailors a change of scenery from Quincy Bay to Hingham Bay. The 
purpose in sending the Indians out of Quincy Bay is to provide the op- 
portunity of faster moving water. There have been many clever tacks 
pulled down Hingham way, especially off Sheep Island, as demonstrated by 
Ed Bicknell and family and George W. Wightman. Racing around the 
main ship channel off Long Island should also present interesting problems, 


~~. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


p> Anton Teytaud’s return to Christiansted, St. Croix, with one of the 
midwinter Comet regatta trophies should be responsible for laying ground 
for the first Comet fleet in the West Indies outside of Puerto Rico. A fleet 
there would bring to four the active Comet groups in the Tropics. Either 
Christiansted on the north coast or Fredericksted on the west could afford 
facilities. Commodore Luis Santaella, of San Juan, P.R., West Indian 
regional vice president, has been receiving inquiries also from St. Thomas, 
north of St. Croix. St. Thomas’ harbor is.a natural for Comet sailing. 

Moving up into the semi-tropics, we find interest increasing in Florida, 
both in the Jacksonville area and on and around Indian River. Florida’s 
east coast, with its southeast winds, flat terrain and wide reaches of shoal 
waters, is ideal for the Comet. 


> Completion of the new Ponce Y.C. by next winter has been assured by 
Commodore P. Juan Serralles, who is hopeful of staging dedication cere- 
monies at the time of the third annual regatta at San Juan. Commodore 
Serralles has proposed a special race off Ponce among a small group of 
Comet sailors who placed well in the Don Q Trophy series. The suggested 
race would be staged just prior to the Ponce affair. The commodore has 
also given assurance that the boats would be transported the 75 miles 
across the island to the south coast. The new club is now taking form ona 
small island off Ponce. 


> Bill Neilson, new regional vice president of the Massachusetts area, 
reports that Frederick L. Reynolds of Arlington, and Frank Oxnard of 
Medford, have been elected captain and secretary, respectively, of the 
Medford B.C. fleet at West Medford. Motion pictures in color of the 
Medford group’s Labor Day regatta of last year have been shown at 
various clubs in New England this winter. 


> Roberto Lopez, vice commodore of the Guanajibo Y.C. and chief 
entertainer of the island, was so busy with plans for that group’s entertain- 
ment of visitors at Mayaguez that he had little time to prepare his Comet. 


> Mayaguez’s new Guanajibo Y.C. is ideally situated on a palm lined 
shore overlooking the roadstead. Painted in white and marine blue, the 
clubhouse boasts an open air dance floor right under the stars. Commodore 
Miguel Torres, who arrived from the States in time to greet the visitors, 
hopes to get a large dock built out from the club beach. Comet skippers 
find little difficulty in launching their boats from the beach. The clubhouse 
was dedicated last summer. 


> Irving A. Holder, commodore of the Sands Point S.C., at Titusville, 
Fla., reports several Comets sailing there and that the club has adopted the 
boat as its one-design. The club is located on the Indian River where it 
widens to seven miles. . . . Little Egg Harbor fleet, at Beach Haven, 
N.J., hopes to increase its ten-boat fleet to twelve by spring to enable two 
boats to enter the Nationals. . . . Fleet Secretary A. H. Lockley, Jr., of 
fleet 58, on Barnegat Bay, is looking for new members. The fleet is lo- 
cated five miles below Bay Head, N.J., in a lagoon affording good al- 
chorage. . . . Otisco Lake fleet, at Otisco, N.Y., increased by 100 per 
cent in the past two seasons, Fleet Secretary Bob Ellis reports. . . . Fleet 
39 on Huntington Bay, L.I., expects to continue its practice, so successful 
last year, of loaning the juniors Comets for special races. . . . The Great 
Egg Harbor Bay fleet at Ocean City, N.J., now has 24 Comets racing. 


M. 
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Wherever the cry goes up 
FOR BETTER BOATBUILDING MATERIAL 


... there WELDWOOD /ollows 


Into every State in the Union, to Australia, Bermuda, Canada, 
Canal Zone, Chile, Cuba, Dutch East Indies, England, Haiti, Hawaii, 
the Holland, Iceland, Malta, Mauritius, Mexico, Nassau, Newfound- 
° <%, land, Norway, Nova Scotia, Philippines, Puerto Rico, South Africa, 
Trinidad and Turkey ... WELDWOOD Aas found its way. 

hief aR *For this phenol-formaldehyde RESIN-BONDED MARINE 
ain- PLYWOOD has proven its superiority in a thousand boats built 
net. better, safer, stronger and lighter than their predecessors. 


: WELDWOOD is the exclusive product of United States parm 


Corporation and is distributed through lumber dealers everywhere. 
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il UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


iA EXECUTIVE OFFICES - 616 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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L.0.A. 38’ 9” 
L.W.L. 27’ 6” 

Beam 9’ 8” 

Draft 5’ 8” 

Ballast 6650 Ibe, 
Sail Area 638°Sq. Ft. 
Rhodes Design 


Prescott Wilson 
Sails 


Universal Motor 











Time payments 


FRAMES — White Oak 154” x 154”, on 
9 inch centers. 

PLANKING — Mahogany to finish 1”’. 

INHERENT STRENGTH — 3” x 3” clamps 
— each frame through-bolted twice to 
each floor timber. 

ACCOMMODATIONS — Four separate, 
extra length berths. An abundance of 
hanging locker and storage space. 





A really roomy galley aft. 

Complete engine accessibility. 

Mahogany hatches, coaming and rail cap. 
Teak cabin and cockpit floors. 

Hollow mast and boom. 





Write for brochure giving price, plans and specifications 


COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY. INE. 


ROBERT HEARD HALE, Sales Repres 


entattive 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Murray Hill 5-3690 






















YACHTING 
FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 


By Vivyan Hall 


> This is the time for cruising up and down the East Coast Waterway, 
across Florida through Lake Okeechobee, down the Keys, over to the 
Bahamas, to Cuba and the far West Indies, and through the Canal to the 
Pacific. Commodore William K. Vanderbilt brought his 265-foot Alva 
down to Florida himself, followed two days later by Vincent Astor’s 263- 
foot Nourmahal, from New York. J. P. Morgan has the George Getz’s 
Virago on charter out from Miami Beach. The Willis D. Woods have 
taken the Stanley Rumboughs’ Ro down to Key West. At Craig’s during 
the recent cold, they saw hundreds of fish, particularly bonefish and 
snapper, that had been frozen, as did the J. Burr Bartrams who had 
chartered B. W. Lamson’s Venture. Wesley Pape is cruising his own San 
Cristobal II from Fort Lauderdale down the West Coast of South America 
to look up a gold mine. His former racing navigator, Don Hilton, is a 
junior officer on the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. Robert M. Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago, has the Charles R. Walgreen’s Dixzonia. George 
Lauder is cruising out of Hobe Sound in his newly acquired houseboat 
Duckling. 


> Dudley Sharp’s Gulf Stream, ex-Alsumar, now from Houston and on 
charter to Everett W. Cady and John L. Loeb of New York, is just back 
from Nassau. Yachts visiting there now include Windrift, owned by John 
T. McCutcheon, of Chicago; Parrot, Paul C. Sanborn, of Boston; and 
Pinta, Austin Gilmore, of Richmond. The Royal Nassau Sailing Club, 
whose new officers are Governor Sir Charles Dundas, commodore, Franklyn 
Remington, Dr. Hugh Johnson and Gurthe Duncombe, is now holding the 
Wanklyn Cup series. 


p> At Cat Cay the latest pleasure craft have been Alcy, owned by Howard 
A. Perkins, of Wilmington; Marmot, of Lammot duPont, also from Wil- 
mington; Atherton Hobler’s Harwell, from Stamford; and Clifford Hemp- 
hill’s Pegasus, from New York. “ 


> Stopping over at the Sea Island Y.C. on the Georgia coast, on the way 
south, are Walter F. Austin’s Captain John Smith, of Cambridge, Md.: 
Lewis Weiss’ Rujopa, T. W. Donaghue’s Tahu Tahu and Gordon Fisher’s 
Shadow, all from Baltimore. 


> Robert K. Smith, of Hartford, has bought a Chris-Craft cruiser to use at 
Fort Lauderdale. Andrew L. Fabens, who cruises on Lake Erie summers 
and was runner-up in the I.L.Y.A. 1939 Greeley Trophy Race, has bought 
Alexander H. Rutherford’s Squirrel for winter use at Delray Beach."Dr. 
John T. Macdonald’s schooner Blue Stream, from Coconut Grove, has been 
purchased by Lester Hemingway, of Key West, who is planning a world 
cruise. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., has sold the 85-foot Diesel yacht Sunbeam 
to the New Orleans Pilots Association, and the 75-footer Sunswyck III to 
Charles E. Sorensen, of Detroit. Howard Bond, Inc., reports selling the 
62-foot Diesel yacht Widgeon to Kay Don Alexander, of Colorado Springs, 
and the a.c.f. 46-foot Messkit to Guy Burrows, of Chicago. 


> The Miami Boat Show ran from January 27th to February 4th in a new 
location on the County Causeway which proved most convenient. Under 
the direction of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, headed by Milton Link 
and assisted by Allen Matthews and Fletcher Proctor of the Marine Indus- 
tries group, it was much the best to date. Exhibits of boats included Gar 
Wood runabouts by Gregory Boat Co.; cruisers by Matthews, Paul Prigg, 
Forest Johnson and Pinecastle; and outboard runabouts by Barker-Todd, 
Lew Hewes and Huckins. Engine displays included those of Henry Pohl, 
J. Frank Knorr, Edward Parkinson and J. N. Vernam. Marine hardware 
and fishing tackle were shown by Hopkins-Carter, Phillips Hardware and 
Sears, Roebuck. The show flagship, a Matthews “‘38,’’ dressed ship for the 
opening when special guests were there including Charles F. Kettering, 
A. J. Mulford and C. A. Criqui. A low cost fishing cruiser built by Paul 
Prigg was explained by her designer, Tommy Gifford. There were always 
crowds around the ship-to-shore telephones listening in while Ted Hoster, 
in Tejeria, talked with Duchess, off Palm Beach, and the Barklie Henrys’ 
Odyssey talked to Fort Lauderdale. 


> With the breaking of six competitive speed boat records, Lakeland’s 
annual motor boat regatta proved again that this circular course on a pro- 
tected lake is one of the fastest in the world. Jack Cooper, Kansas City 
veteran of the 225 hydroplanes, who established a new record at Detroit in 
September of 66.176 m.p.h., pushed the mark up to 70.710. Thom Cooper, 
the junior member of the racing family, advanced the Class A outboard 
mark from 44.709 to 45.113. In the 91-cubic-inch hydroplanes, T. B. 
Chatfield, of Danbury, Conn., topped the mark made by Arno Apel at Red 
Bank last summer with a high of 48.570. Two new records were set by Paul 
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| Columbian Propellow 


SERVE YOU BEST 


Perfect satisfaction in your boat and engine perform- 
ance begins with a Columbian Propeller. Swing a Col- 
umbian when fitting out and learn how much better a 
Columbian wheel demonstrates maximum speed and 
more miles per gallon. For 36 years the favorite of boat 
owners. Specify Columbian Prope jlers and Fittings. 
COLUMBIAN PROPELLERS IN BRONZE /- OR MONEL METAL 
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COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Assn. 
236 North Main St., Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 
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—the Original Marine Plywood, meets the rigid require- 
ments of service and safety with lightness and strength, 
demanded by marine construction. The practical] experience 
of hundreds of amateur and professional boat-builders and 
boat manufacturers, in every type of boat — large or small 
— has proved that SUPER-Harbord stands the gaff. 


SUPER-Harbord, by an exclusive, patented manufacturing 
process, has plies fused together more solidly than a single 
board —- adds infinite strength in boat construction — re- 
duces weight and bulk — produces an almost seamless hull, 
seaworthy and practically puncture-proof. It is inhibitive to 
marine borers and rot fungi. 


SUPER-Harbord is ideal for planking, decking, interior uses, 
etc., in craft of all types designed for work or pleasure. 
It comes in fir, redwood and lauan; stock 

panels up to 5 by 12 feet, thicknesses from matte 
Ye to 1:‘s inches, longer and thicker to order. 
Be sure you get genuine SUPER-Harbord ... 
insist on it by name at lumber and supply 
dealers— or write us direct. 





HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


MILLS and GENERAL OFFICES, HOQUIAM. WASHINGTON 
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YACHTING 


Wearly, Muncie, the first of 51.428 in the Class B outboards, and 55.148 in 
Class C. Then, in Class F, Ken MacKenzie, of New Haven, reached 58.594, 
passing the mark set by Bob Guttman last year at Fort Worth. Walter F. 
Engle, regional director, will forward these new marks to the A.P.B.A. for 
official confirmation. 


> Fort Pierce held her ninth sailing regatta January 21st with visiting 
boats and skippers from Daytona Beach, Palm Beach, Miami and Si. 
Petersburg. The Moth Class, with eleven entries, provided the best com- 
petition, Billy Letts, and Don Jordan of the Big Bayou Club, St. Peters- 
burg, finishing first and second. William Dewson, of Fort Pierce, won in 
the Bantam Class, with the Sea Scout boat a close second. Cricket Class 
honors went to Robert Gibbs and Snipe honors to Commodore Henry 
Thompson, both of Miami. The girls’ race was taken by Aleta Van Sant, of 
Miami, with Emily Cobb, of St. Petersburg, second. At the close of the 
regatta, a plaque of appreciation was presented to Commodore A. B. 
Michael of the Florida Sailing Association for his work in promoting small 
boat racing throughout the state. 


> The St. Petersburg-Havana Race will start at noon on Saturday, March 
9th. E. C. Robison, chairman of the race committee, reports that the 
early entries include four boats from Havana as well as William H. Labrot’s 
Stormy Weather, Dudley Sharp’s Gulf Stream, Java Head (under charter to 
David Sloss and Charles Beck, of Detroit), Ronald Lee’s Shellback, and T. 
P. Lee’s Bagheera, both from Houston. Following the race to Havana, there 
will be a 90-mile race back to Key West. So, starting with the Lipton 
Trophy Race on February 10th, cruising racers will be kept pretty busy 
through mid-March. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> Yachting news is pretty scarce around Rhode Island just now. There’s 
so much ice that the Frostbiters can’t do any racing, but what puts the 
kibosh on dinghy racing is just nuts for the ice boat fans. With Greenwich 
Bay and Apponaug Cove frozen over and the ice off Warwick Neck good 
almost up to Conimicut Light, they can hold a course for a couple of 
minutes without having to tack to keep off the bank. 


> We have two serious cases of “Southseaitis.”’ One case is of two young 
men who are building their yacht themselves; the other is of a middle aged 
man who has sailed in old square-riggers and has been an engineer on both 
‘the Great Lakes and.the Atlantic, who has bought a 60-year-old hull. He 
is remodeling it and putting a short schooner rig on it with the intention, 
he says, of sailing down the Coast to Florida, and eventually through the 
Canal into the Pacific, looking for adventure. 

She is to be named Rupert E. and, under that name, will begin a new 
life at 60. From the time she was built in 1880 by George Lawley, she re- 
joiced in the name of Valhalla, and it looked as if she had gone there until 
the present owner bought her, for she had been sunk in Pawtuxet Cove for 
more than a year. Originally a 40-foot over all sloop, 35 on the water line, 
with a trunk cabin, she sailed Massachusetts Bay for nearly 30 years. 
She finally turned up in Pawtuxet Cove and was anchored where she 
grounded at low water. After one particularly low tide, she failed to right 
and, for nearly two years, the tide ebbed and flowed through her. Then, 
last fall, the present owner went aboard at low water, bailed her out, 
helped her up on the rising tide, got her ashore, slapped a coat of paint on 
her bottom, launched her and towed her away. Now she is shored up at 
Oakland Beach, with her houses stripped off, a flush deck laid, masts and 
stubby bowsprit stepped, and is being fitted up inside with cruising accom- 
modations for six. Some time this coming summer she may start, but . . . 

The two younger men will probably make their dream come true for 
they went about it right. Neither of them had ever worked at boatbuilding, 
neither of them knows any more about sailing than he has learned from 
books, but they went to a recognized designer for their design and have 
arranged for an experienced skipper to go with them this summer, to teach 
them how to handle her. Both are studying navigation. When they were 
puzzled about some particular part of the job, they went to yacht builders 
to find out how to do it. And they have done a good job. 

She is a double-ended ketch 38’ over all, 34’ on the water line, 1114’ 
beam and, with 9,000 pounds in her iron keel and 3,000 more inside ballast, 
will draw five and a half feet. Her sail plan calls for 816 square feet in her 
four lowers and she will have a 40 hp. auxiliary engine. Owners and builders 
are Volney R. Clarke, of Newport, and Clarence Nelson, of Portsmouth, 
and she is being built in a shop on East Main Road, next to the Grange 
Hall, in Portsmouth. 
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I’ve seen designs come and designs go 
but I’ve never séen performance 
to compare with that of the 


LAWLEY 110 


THE COMMODORE IS RIGHT. The Lawley 110 
is a sensation to see —a thrill to sail. More sea- 
worthy and much faster than any boat we have seen 
of comparable size...in both light and heavy 
weather. Sensitive, close winded, stable and unbe- 
lievably fast, the 110, at its precedent-breaking price, 
starts a new era in class racing and day sailing. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length overall: 24’ 0’’; Beam: 4’ 2’; Draft: 2’ 9”; Sail 
Area (Rule Measurement) 118 sq. ft.; Ballast (Iron Fin- 
Keel) 300 Ibs.; Total Weight, 960 Ibs. Hull planked 
with 34” phenolic resin bonded plywood over rigid 

frame of spruce and oak. All joints fastened with resin With above sails, plus large genoa 
glue as well as bronze screws, of which 2500 are used. oh son sip lon Nag aes rea 
Finest bronze fittings. Cockpit seats four comfortably. $525 















$395 


Hull and spars; sail-away-Neponset 
With mainsail and genoa jib 
$453 
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Write for descriptive literature to 


GEORGE LAWLEY & SON CORPORATION 


Established 1866 
DEPT. 1 A 
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BOSTON (NEPONSET) MASSACHUSETTS 























KENYON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Marine and Aircraft Instruments of Precision 


SPEEDOMETERS AND SPEEDOMETER-LOGS 


huss SAIL AND POWER YACHTS— OVER 2,000 INSTRUMENTS 
NOW IN SERVICE 


ANEMOMETERS AND 
WIND DIRECTION 
INDICATORS 


Direct Reading, Remote Indicating 
Types for Ship and Shore 
Installations 
BAROMETERS 
Super-Sensitive Instruments 
Designed Especially for Marine Use 
THE RALSTON STABILITY 
AND TRIM INDICATOR 


Exclusive American Licensee of 
Henry Hughes & Son Ltd. of 
London, England 


CALCULATOR 


A Valuable Navigational Accessory Combining Three Instruments in One 
— a Course Measurer, a Course Protractor and a Speed, Time and Distance 
Colowbaber. fcc ee edi veo Pol ee eee ier este $3.50 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
273 NEW YORK AVENUE 
HUNTINGTON LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Old Man Joe says: 






Full Speed—Full Power 
—100% Reverse 


New Heavy Duty Gear 


No power loss through idle gearing on 
forward drive. Designed specifically to 
permit low center of gravity on engine 
installation. 

Universally adopted by 74 Diesel and Gas Marine 


Engines because of these exclusive features— 


1. Direct drive through clutches instead of through 
locked pinion gears. 


& bye 2x demir locked to crank shaft instead of driving through 
oose splines. 


JOES COMBINED REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS CUT PROPELLER SPEED, INCREASE 
BOAT SPEED. 


Write for advice on all Transmission Gear problems 
Free 1940 Vest Pocket “Rules of the Road” 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox Street New Haven, Conn. 


WT REVERSE AND REDUCTION 


GEARS 
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FIRST STANDARDIZED STEEL CRUISER 


* Here’s the first of our standardized welded steel cruisers to 
be laid down on order . . . a 46-footer with a long deck- 
house and open cockpit, grand for day sailing but yet 

* well suited for cruising. The standardized hull has a well- 
designed raised deck with conical bow and modified 
cruiser stern . . . two features alone that only welded 

* steel construction really makes practical. 


We have many other models and sizes too, to choose from 

in both power and sail, all designed for the utmost in 
7 seaworthiness, convenience and appearance. Our first 

announcement of a standardized steel line raised quite a 

few “hot prospects” so that we advise immediate contact 
‘ee if interested in 1940 delivery. 


BURGER BOAT CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 














FOR DEPENDABLE 
ELECTRICITY 
ON THE WATER 





KOHLER MODEL EP-36—1500 watts, 
32-volt D.C. Electrically cranked; bat- 
tery-charging. Also a 2000-watt model. 





Foe NINETEEN YEARS Kohler Electric Plants have been 
constantly improved to provide highest standards of 
dependability, economy and trouble-free operation. 

Boat owners and builders know this, know that Kohler 
plants are quiet, slow-speed, multi-cylinder, water-cooled. 
Low fuel consumption. Just what they want for lighting, 
pump, winches, radio, galley appliances. Battery-charging 
and direct-service models, up to 10,000 watts. 32 or 110 
volt D.C. Also A.C. models. From $235 up. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


KOHLER o KOHLER 


Electric plants, plumbing and heating equipment 


KOHLER CO., Dept. Y-3L, Kohler, Wis. 
Send me descriptive literature and full information. 


Name 
Address. 

















YACHTING 


> Bill Dyer (The Anchorage) reports the sale of a 29-foot custom Sports- 
man Chris-Craft to Gideon Numsen Steiff. of Baltimore, for use at his 
suminer place at Weekapaug this summer. 


‘> Doug Paton reports the sale of a 25-foot enclosed Chris-Craft to G. 


Kent Crossley, of Pawtucket, who will add her to the fleet of the South 
Swansea Y.C.; his own 30-foot Chris-Craft Olympic III to Peter Arpin, of 
Moosup Valley, for use at Wickford; another 25-foot Chris-Craft to Byron 
V. Richards, of Pawtucket; and a Ventnor shelter cabin utility boat to 
Ted Harrison, of Pawtucket. 


> Howard Prue, of Wickford, bought one of the Gar Wood 24)4-foot 
streamlined cabin utility boats at the New York Show. She has been de- 
livered at the Harris and Parsons yard at East Greenwich. 


> Ovid Romano, of Providence, has bought the 45-foot schooner rigged 
motor-sailer Algonquin and is refinishing her interior at Harris and 
Parsons’. 


> The company that’s building the new bridge from Saunderstown to 
Conanicut Island plans to build a 150-foot pier near the ferry landing, 
with landing stages alongside for the convenience of visiting yachtsmen. 
Public landings are few and far between in Rhode Island. Maybe someone 


~ in some other shore town will follow the bridge builders’ example and stop 


wondering why so few yachts ever put into his harbor. 


> Westerly has appropriated $5000 as the first payment of the city’s share 
of the cost of dredging the yacht basin at Watch Hill. First municipality in 
the State to be willing to invest a nickel for making its place more con- 
venient and attractive to visiting yachtsmen, at least within the last 20 
years. 


> The Bristol Y.C. has picked August 31st as the date of its annual 
regatta. The Edgewood Y.C. will sponsor the overnight race starting at 
8:00 p.m., July 3rd; the Rhode Island Y.C. will undoubtedly follow its 
custom of holding its annual regatta the Saturday after the Fourth of 
July; the Edgewood Club has claimed July 13th for its annual regatta, and 
the Newport Y.C. has put in a tentative bid for July 20th for the first 
regatta in the lower bay. It’s a cinch that the Conanicut Y.C. will take 
July 21st. 


> The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron has had two dinner meetings 
lately. The winter course in elementary piloting has been conipleted but 
reports on the examinations are not in yet. There are seven or eight 
women in the class and, although they are not allowed to join the squadron 
if they pass the examinations, they may take the advanced instruction 
with the advanced classes. With about 25 expected to pass this year and 
join up, the membership will be about 125. 

Dwight L. Wyman, commander, has resigned and Vice Commander 
Terrell E. Cobb has gone up a step, with Harold 8S. Sawyer elected to fill 
the vacancy in the vice commander’s office. 


> Got another new yacht club at Fall River. As there had been no indica- 
tions of the Fall River Y.C. doing anything toward repairing the clubhouse 
and reviving the organization, the Steep Brook Y.C. has been organized in 
its place. The club station is on the end of the wharf at J. J. O’Connell’s 
yacht yard. There’s nothing fancy about it; it’s just the kind of a clubhouse 
the old fashioned folks used to love. Gordon Y. Marshall is commodore; 
William Anthony, vice commodore; Gilbert Croghan, rear commodore; 
Albert J. Clement, secretary; Joseph H. Wilson, treasurer; and Carl 
Buffington, William List, Fred C. Brown, Capt. O. M. Sloan, David H. 
Atwater and Roger Firestone are on the board of directors. They plan to 
have both sailing and power boat racing off the clubhouse and are talking 
of building a dozen of the Pacific one-design hydroplanes, similar to the 
one Irving Barney had built last year. 


> Not much building in the yacht yards. Herreshoff will have that mys- 
terious 50-odd-foot power cruiser ready for launching by the time this is 
printed; Arnold Shaw is setting up a 30-foot over all sloop in his shop at 
Riverside; the biggest building job at Harris and Parsons’ is a 914-foot V- 
bottom sailing dinghy; and at Perkins and Vaughn’s, at Wickford, they're 
finishing up the 43-foot over all Schock-designed schooner that was started 
more than a year ago. 

But there are some amateur “back yard and garage” jobs under way. 
Bob Hopps is building a National, which will mean enough of them to 
make a class next summer; there are a couple of young fellows building 
themselves Comets out in North Providence, there’s a likely looking power 
boat all planked in a yard in the Lincoln Park section, and a V-bottom 
cruiser well along in a shed that’s always locked when I get there, out in 
Manucentre. And the Edgewood Y.C. is placing an order for eight Beetle 
cats, all for new recruits for the juniors. 
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575 h.p. at 210G@aaaa Ils cubic inches Conservatively rated, the 
| | 2 
1996 cubic inches pis- @ displacement per’ ® power-is delivered ata 


ton displacement, horsepower. conservative engine speed. 


Cbn feel ingine foe ohing aa 
THE 575 up. natt-scorr DEFENDER 


The Hall-Scott 575 h.p. V-12 engine, the DEFENDER, is ideal for use in fine 


RS fae Sie ie Mn ae dS 


aes = 


sport fishing boats. It has the power to take you out and back, pronto. It 
will troll hour after hour without fouling. It has the absolute reliability 
of performance you have come to expect from all Hall-Scott engines. 
Thoroughly modern, there is nothing experimental about the 575 h.p. 
V-12 DEFENDER. Essentially, it is the time-tried design of the 250 h.p. 
6-cylinder Hall-Scott INVADER, revised and adapted to V-12 design. 

For use in sport fishermen, commuters, and other fast boats, the DE- 


ee ; me FENDER is available as a direct drive engine. For use in motor yachts and 
HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANYS 


eT eg ee re other vessels, up to about 100 feet in length, it may be had with a variety 


YQ m b a ag 8 * ; 4 cece SOQRN e ° > 
2850: SR EN TH STREET - BERGE) ee of reduction gears to enable the naval architect to select an efficient pro- 
NEW VORKONSY., 254 WEST 31ST ST: LOS ANGELEST CA: 9041 SANTA 


FE AVE. «¢ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 907 WESTERN AVELe i) pee 


ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS peller size for the craft in question. For prices and full engineering data, 


write to our nearest factory branch office. 








PLASTIC WOOD REPAIRS Preparedness! 
BOATS of all sizes and types Decide’ vight new. wher yodlee gus bs 


do about those repairs and replace- 
PLASTIC WOOD is waterproof and weatherproof. It angiigs: ments you talked of last season! Be 


handles like putty—hardens into real wood. Whether 
your craft is large or small, for pleasure or commer- early launching and a long season of 
cial use, PLASTIC WOOD will help you keep it ship- Gasoline Fi secure pleasure! 

shape. Successful repairs to splintered plank ends, hi, Strainer Bai Only by selecting just the proper fit- 
stem rot, loose bolts; aad sper checke ate easy to Ne : tings to fulfill your particular require- 
make. Get it at ship chandler, paint, hdwe., 10¢ stores. ; vous Siufing Bex tuents cei you bee etre al eaaaeinaaaain: 
J factory results. That. is why you will 
find such great value in the iarge variety 
and almost unlimited number of our 
“Dependable” Sea-Seasoned products. 
You can personally inspect the many 
new W-C gadgets at your dealer’s... 
or study them at your leisure in our 
1940 Catalog. Send 25¢ to cover hand- 
ling charges, and the W-C Catalog will 

be mailed to you promptly. 


prepared—be completely ready—for an 











CRITTENDEN 
& COMPANY, INC. 


DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 


Exhaust Blower 
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PERFORMANCE 
AND PLEASURE 


BUILT STURDY AND HEAVY ENOUGH 
TO TAKE THE GAFF 


Every Briggs & Stratton INBOARD motor has what it takes 
in weight and sturdy construction to make it stand up to 
every demand in performance. 
From trolling to top speed it purrs 
along smoothly — ready to take 
all you ask of it in any weather. 
For dependable performance and 
greater boating pleasure, make 
yours a Briggs & Stratton Air- 
Cooled INBOARD! Ask your boat 
dealer or builder for information. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP, 
Dept. ¥30 Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Full Range of 
Models 
V2 to 4 HP. 

















You are looking at the VESTA 
with her Matching A-E-CO Windlass 


; gre a windlass for you, the 
A-E-CO Type E, with power to 
burn and beauty to accent every 


proud line of the Vesta. Match 





your own yacht with one of the 
A-E-CO Type E Windlass, Size many famous A-E-CO windlasses. 
No. 2 for the Vesta, built by 
the Hubert S. Johnson Boat 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
and Engine Works. 


Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, .PA. 
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M. Rosenfeld 
“Rumble,” Drake H. Sparkman's Lightning, took 


top honors at Larchmont Race Week last summer 


LIGHTNING CLASS ASS’N COMPLETES FIRST YEAR 


‘“IGHTNING STRIKES!”’ Remember that headline in Yacurine, 

in December, 1938? It was the first public announcement that a new 
19-foot one-design class sloop with unusual features was ready for the 
public. 

Early in 1938, Lightning was not even a name — only an idea: the belief 
that a small yacht could be designed to serve both as a safe, comfortable 
day sailer with plenty of room for a large party, and as a responsive, lively 
racer with big boat performance. By all existing yardsticks of public de- 
mand, it was thought that such a boat would have universal appeal. 
Further, that because of this wide appeal, a strong one-design class or- 
ganization would result. This has come to pass. 

Before the first boat was publicly a week old, the Lightning Class As- 
sociation was born. 

This initial puff of enthusiasm was but the forerunner of a breeze of grow- 
ing intensity. By April 15th, when the second general meeting of Lightning 
owners was held, there were 117 paid registrations in the class and many 
applications for fleet charters. Owners who attended the meeting came from 
such widely separated localities as Barnegat Bay, Long Island, Lake Ho- 
patcong and Buffalo and proxies were voted for owners from Maine, 
Texas and Oklahoma, as well as from yachting centers from the entire 
eastern seaboard. Officers were elected at this meeting and, shortly after, 
a handbook containing the constitution, by-laws, rules governing national 
championships and specifications was published. 

The acme of Lightning activities in this first year was the first national 
championship regatta on Barnegat Bay, over the course of the Bay Head 
Y.C. Fourteen boats, many from distant points, enjoyed good breezes and 
enthusiastic competition. Not a foul or protest marred the series of three 
races. Lightning No. 35, skippered by John S. Barnes and crewed by George 
Barnes and C. Lindzey Nicholson, sailed to three straight first places. Dr. 
John C. Hirst, of the Mantoloking Y.C. and season champion of the local 
Barnegat Bay Lightning fleet, captured second place with his 102 by virtue 
of a third, sixth and second in the three heats. 

The 1940 national championships are scheduled for late August at 
Riverside, Conn., over the course of the Riverside Y.C. Whereas the first 
championships were open to all Lightning owners because many fleets were 
not organized until late in the season, the 1940 meet will be held in ac- 
cordance with the association rules which provide for a maximum of two 
entries from any one fleet, with selection based upon elimination trial 
races. 

The championships at Bay Head climaxed the first official season, but 
the class has not been idle during the past few months. Groups of Light- 
nings in southern waters have had an active winter. At the same time, the 
association has been shaping plans for an active 1940 season. Rufus G. 
Smith, author of books and articles on sailing, has written a booklet on 
how to build a Lightning, a copy of which will go out with every set of 
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One of these days you're going to stroll idly 
down to the yacht basin, wondering how some 
people can get so excited over just a boat. 
Then you'll see a certain smoothie in mahogany 
and chrome lying there. Now... preserve 
that blasé air... if you can! 





First thing you know, you'll be gleefully 
bouncing up and down on the innerspring 


berths; poking around the honest-to-goodness Slip a postcard in the mail today 
galley that transforms into a mahogany bar for Catalog 40-M. Plenty of de- 


effect, marveling at the scads of bigger-than- tails . 
usual lockers tucked away amidst the soft 


(be ee YOU cAN/ 


mahogany panelled walls. You sorta sense that 
there’s a giant of a power plant down there in 
among the sturdy white oak frames of that 
9,000 pound “Monocoque” hull. 


If you're still determined to be nonchalant 
. . stay away from an Owens! But if it’s price 

From that big sun-cockpit aft, you'll peer that’s holding you back. . 
inside at the immense living-room deck cabin. Owens can be yours at $2880 to $3480. 


OWENS 


YACHT COMPANY 
Stansbury Road, Dundalk 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


.forget it! An 


. . not a bit of obligation! 
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MARBLEHEAD 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


The Most Powerful Preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. 


Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. Saves expensive scraping and 
repainting work. 


EMERALD GREEN — LIGHT GREEN — CREAM WHITE 


**Best Racing and Cruising Paint on 


the Market! ’’ 
KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


Selected for Government 
Yachts at Annapolis 
Designed and Built by Luders 


y recommended b me mg go Naval Architects: 
%: Alden, Frank Starling Bu aoe Cox 
3 Stevens, Henry J. Siaeee pt new & St 


ATLANTIC COAST FLORIDA and GULF OF camiaiis 
Ali First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards .| Miami— Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 








PACIFIC COAST . - Phillips Hardware Co. 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Su New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co 
San Francisco — Johnson and J — : - 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Ltd... . Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 


. - Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
. - Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 


Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 


Marine Supply and nl Co. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 
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HANDBOOK OF 
SMALL SAILBOAT FITTINGS 


Every skipper of a Star, Snipe, National, 
Lightning, Comet or other small sailboat should 
write for free copy of this comprehensive 32-page 
book which contains complete list of equipment. 


For ‘more efficient boat 
handling we recommend: 


MERRIMAN JIB SHEET WINCH 
No. 567 with ratchet handle. A splendid 

means of handling overlapping jibs 
on small boats. Handle can- 
not come out. For 14” and 
5/16” rope. 


MERRIMAN CENTERBOARD WINCH no. 565. 
Helps to give your boat just the right balance on all 
points of sailing! Mounts fiush on side of center- 
board trunk. Handle folds in non-fouling position. 
Winch lifts five times the weight on the handle. 
Centerboard can be locked at 6”’ intervals. 





PREFABRICATED RIGGING, Made to exact 
measurements of your boat. Terminals swaged or 
fused directly to the Hazard Preformed Strand Wire. 


Ss AY x 


MERRIMAN BRU. 4 


185 AMORY BOSTON 
STREET 
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plans. The association is also publishing a folder of complete information 
for builders and individuals interested in the class. This will be sent free io 
all who write the secretary of the association, E. Gordon Cronk, 251 West 
Fayette Street, Syracuse, N. Y. In addition, the association is preparing 
the second edition of its yearbook. 

The second annual meeting, held on January 11th in New York, was 
marked by a representative attendance and lively discussion of questions 
of policy. In this connection, the consensus was strongly opposed to any 
changes in the Lightning design — a healthy condition which serves as 
defense of an important feature of the Lightning Class Association con- 
stitution: ‘‘To rigidly maintain a strictly one-design class, in order to posi- 
tively insure that all Lightning Class races held under the auspices of this 
Association be to determine the skill of the skipper, and to eliminate all 
variations in the construction of the yachts.’’ A measurement committee, 
under the chairmanship of Judge L. S. Oliver, is now functioning to estab- 
lish certified measurers and issue measurement certificates. 

Thus, in slightly more than a year, close to 400 boats have been regis- 
tered, fleets in many of the leading sailing areas of the eastern seaboard are 
already chartered, a great many more groups of individual owners have 
indicated their intention to organize and apply for charters before the sea- 
son opens, and rumors of impending interfleet competition are heard from 
every quarter. 


LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


> Every boat on the floor of Chicago’s eleventh Boat Show — and there 
were 150 exhibited — left Navy Pier with a “Sold” tag attached. The 
Show, which ran from February 3rd to 11th, gave overwhelming proof of 
the swing to the network of natural and man-made waterways. Never, even 
in the pre-depression days, did the attendance, over-the-counter business 
and whetted interest reach the proportions witnessed this month. . . . 
One of the most interesting sales made on the floor was the order placed for 
a custom-built adaptation of the 2414-foot Gar Wood Over-Niter for 
Frank B. Whiting, of Neenah, Wis., member of the Neenah-Nodaway 
Y.C. Named Franrikbelle, after the three Whiting daughters, she will 
have an additional six inches headroom and be carried out in the blue-gray 
color of the other Whiting boats. Special Gray Fireball motors are being 
built to power her. Floyd E. Bricknell of Oshkosh made the sale... . A 
good percentage of the Lightnings, Lawley 110’s, dinghies, utilities, run- 
abouts and larger power cruisers ordered on the floor are going to pop up in 
sections of the country that never saw a boat before. . . . Volume of sales 
recorded was high and the marine industry, for the first time in anyone’s 
recollection, was completely satisfied. 


p> A meeting of the Y.R.U. of the Great Lakes was called by Malcolm 
Vail, chairman, for February 3rd at the Chicago Y.C. It was decided to 
hold the Richardson series at Rochester, early in September. Attending the 
meeting were Otto Barthel, of Detroit, Tom Wade, of Toronto, and 
“Sonny” Whiton, of Cleveland. 


> Seven yacht clubs, including two new member clubs of Fish Creek and 
Sturgeon Bay, were represented at the annual meeting of the Green Bay 
yacht racing committee. The Escanaba Y.C. six-day cruising race as well 
as ten other races on Green Bay waters was approved. A resolution was 
proposed by the Escanaba delegation seeking cruising accommodation 
credits in the rating rule used on Green Bay to equalize credits for interclub 
events with “stripped” racing boats. Percentage reductions in ratings will 
be granted all boats equipped with auxiliary engines, galleys, etc. A com- 
mittee was appointed to submit a new table of percentage reductions. 


> Work is under way on Menominee’s new 1100-foot sea wall which is 4 
civic-shared W.P.A. project. A healthy contribution was made by Alfred 
Henes, identified with the Lake Michigan Y.A. for many years and a Great 
Lakes Cruising Club port captain. The harbor makes no charge for dockage 
or anchorage whether the boat lies over for a night or a season. 


> Bill Ware, of the Columbia Y.C., intrepid frostbiter, has a new Star. 


> The first International Skeeter Ice Yacht Association three-day series 
took a beating from the weather man and the large turn-out of Skeeters had 
to combat snow and no wind. Susie Q, sailed by Jack Vilas, of the Lake 
Geneva club, captured the A Class prize with 72 points and John Lane’s 
Fox Lake I. Y. C. entry Scat topped Class B. Audrey Mead, sailing Woodie 
Pirie’s Panther, took the laurels in the ladies’ event. 


> The Northwest Ice Yacht Regatta was the best event of its kind held in 
years. Perfect weather and ice and a large fleet in each class made it an 
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RCA RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


RCA Model ET-8012-B RCA Model ET-8013 
radiotelephone equip- Tr KEEPING with its is the smallest of this 










ment comprises a com- f a, sd ee 
plete radiotelephone hirtvy-ei radiotelephone trans- 
oc anergea ggh and re- thirty eight year tra —, — receivers, 
ceiver wi neces - e.e ‘ yet it is by no means 
sary motor generators, ition of manufacturing lacking in performance. 









all mounted in a single ‘ " Its power on either of 
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Mariner 
. . . Designed especially for 
the boat owner who wants to 
enjoy the same safety and 
convenience on board his 
boat that he enjoys at home. The Harvey Mariner combines a reliable Radio Tele- 
phone, a simplified and efficient Radio Direction Finder and a selective Broadcast 
Receiver. No other radio equipment is necessary to make your boat as safe as a 
yacht club veranda. The Mariner is easy to operate. It is compact and attractive — 
made of rust resisting materials and housed in a gray wrinkle cabinet. Installation 
is simple and inexpensive, and above all the 
price is very reasonable. See this new com- 
bination before you install a Radio Tele- 
phone. Write for our new catalog today. 





The Mariner and other Harvey Marine 
Radio Telephones are manufactured 
by Harvey Radio Laboratories, Inc., 
25 Thorndike St., Cambridge, Mass. 





NATIONAL ELECTRIC WINDLASS CO. 


Distributors 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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outstanding regatta. The following victories were recorded: John Clifford’s 
high point score, after five races, won the Class E series with only one first, 
Jack Vilas lost the series, though he had three straight wins, because he 
did not take part in one race. Frisky Phantom, owned by Jim Kimberly of 
the Neenah I.Y.C., sailed by Ray Schroeder, of Oshkosh, took Class C; 
Eva, owned by Clarence Theile, of Pewaukee, topped the B’s. Phantom IV, 
the other Kimberly craft, also captured Class A, Tom Anger of Oshkosh, 
skippering. 

> Peter Mills, of the Michigan City Y.C., owner of the Tumlare Sumatra, 
is the new owner of Alva Smith’s Trade Wind, formerly of the Milwaukee 
fleet. . . . Dan Hill, of Lake Forest, left for Miami the early part of the 
month with a dinghy in tow which he will race in the bay. ... A. J, 
Caliendo and Warren F. Baunach leave to bring back Kinka, 36-foot ex- 
press cruiser, formerly of the Morris Y.&B.C., City Island. 


LAKE ONTARIO GOSSIP 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The outstanding event at the Rochester Y.C. for 1940 will be the 
Twelfth District championship of the Star Class. It is hoped that there will 
be representatives from each of the thirteen fleets composing the district, 
Three boats from each fleet are eligible. 

W.S. Nevin, rear commodore of the Rochester Y.C., has been chosen 
general chairman and has already appointed his sub-committees. The club 
is offering all its facilities; launching, trailer storage, towing and general 
service will be available. Every effort is being made to furnish an attrac- 
tive list of prizes. 

Commodore John Van Voorhis’ new South Coast Star will be named 
Vivace and will carry the number 1909. 

Ted Briggs has purchased, from W.S. Galloway, Puffin, an Alden motor- 
sailer. She is 32’ 10” over all, 11’ beam and 4’ 6” draft. She will probably 
be at Sodus most of the time but will be on the roster of the R.Y.C. 

Lucius (Bob) Gordon, commander of the Rochester Power Squadron, 
has been appointed captain of Division Three of the U.S. Coast Guard 
Reserve, Cleveland District. He will have under his jurisdiction the service 
to boating on practically the entire South Shore of Lake Ontario. 


> The Sodus Bay Y.C. has just issued its list of committees for the coming 
year. With fifteen chairmen and ninety-one committee members, Commo- 
dore Lym Stuart is putting practically his entire membership to work 
this summer. 

R. A. 8. Bloomer, veteran yachtsman of Lake Ontario, has been doing a 
great deal of work this winter on his power cruiser Vega and reports her 
ready for the L.Y.R.A. Regatta. 

Harrison Bloomer will sail a new Parkman Star, Susette II, with his 
regular crew, Logan Anderson. 

Bob Bloomer has purchased the Six-Metre Meteor and his brother Bill 
will sail with him. The latter has had considerable experience, the most 
recent being in the 20-raters Secret and Vitesse. 

Ex-Commodore Comstock has made arrangements to have Roderick 
Stephens as the speaker for the club’s spring meeting. 

A new boat has been acquired for the exclusive use of the club’s regatta 
committee. 


> The annual meeting of the Crescent Y.C. was held late in January and 
the following were elected: Commodore, William R. Adams; vice commo- 
dore, Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo; secretary, C. Wesley Gamble; treasurer, William 
J. Hardiman; delegates to the L.Y.R.A., George T. Eggleston and Albert 
B. George. 


> The Canandaigua Y.C. is rejoicing over the fact that the Snipe Class 
Internationals will be held on Canandaigua Lake this summer, under the 
sponsorship of the club. The dates set are August 22nd to 24th. 

Commodore Carl Hunt engineered an expedition to New York, the 
purpose of which was to secure the International Snipe Regatta for Canan- 
daigua and to get a good crowd together for the Motor Boat Show. A 
private car was provided and about thirty members and friends made the 
trip. 


> The Kingston Y.C. has held its annual meeting, the following being 
elected: Commodore, V. L. Drake; vice commodore, W. G. Crothers; rear 


commodore, Bruce Thompson; secretary, John Partridge; chairmat, 
regatta committee, S. T. Hill. 


I take the liberty of quoting from a letter just received from Col. L. F. 
Grant: 


“Kingston is full of troops, for, as fast as any go to England, others come 
in. We have some thirty naval reserve officers studying navigation and 
there are about one hundred artillery officers training here. About the only 
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C= streamlined 


design gives Newco Electric 
Windlasses an appearance 
worthy of your boat. 
Skilled Lawley craftsman- 
ship assures sure-fire, long- 
lived service. 


Quality features include: 
e All-bronze 
@ Water-tight construction 


@ Practically permanent 
lubrication 


e Low current consumption 


PRICED FROM ONLY 
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Why work, when you can weigh 
anchor, hoist boats and sails, at 
the touch of a button — the 
NEWCO way? 


7 Models described in cata- 
log. Send now. 





The Newco ATLAS 


for anchors up to 175 pounds. 
Normal capacity, 1650 lbs. 
Weight, 90 lbs. Size, only 2034” 
fore and aft; 1614” beam; 954” 
height. 


NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC 


Windlass Ca. 


148 STATE ST. 
BOSTON « MASS. 
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thing I can tell you about Canadian yachting in general is that we are 
pretty hard hit by the war. For instance, of the thirty reserve naval officers 
undergoing training here, about twenty are active sailors. Those who are 
not actually going are determined to carry on.” 


> The annual meeting of the Payne Beach Y.C. was held at the Rochester 
Y.C. and the following were elected to office: Commodore, R. G. Wedel; 
vice commodore, Jack Baumer; secretary, Fred Hall; treasurer, Chester 
Champion, Jr.; fleet captain, Bob Jeffers; fleet surgeon, Dr. M. J. Culhane. 
The racing schedule starts on June 16th. 
Six new Comets will go to the starting line and probably the entire class 
will number fifteen. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> The thirteenth annual International Cruiser Race, the Pacific North- 
west’s premier race for power yachts each year, is to be held in 1940 from 
Tacoma to Nanaimo, B. C. This decision was reached at a meeting held on 
January 20th, at Seattle, when members of the International P.B.A. 
convened at the Queen City Y.C. While no date was set for the event, it 
probably will be staged in July. 

Because of certain regulations affecting the movements of all types of 
water craft in British Columbian waters due to Canada’s entry into the 
war, it was at first considered advisable to cancel this year’s race. However, 
in view of a codperative attitude on the part of government officials, it was 
decided to go ahead with plans. 

At the January meeting, Carl H. Bolin, Queen City Y.C. and owner of 
the power cruiser Comrade, was elected president of the International 
P.B.A., succeeding I. J. Leonard, Tacoma Y.C. The new vice president is 
James M. Ballard, Seattle Y.C., and Russell Gibson, of the Seattle Y.C., 
is the new secretary-treasurer. 


> Motor Boat Marina, Inc., Seattle, announced early in February the 
sale of four new Chris-Craft cruisers, as follows: To R. A. Welsh, Belling- 
ham, a 25-foot de luxe enclosed cruiser; to Ray Lee, Bellingham, a 33-foot 
double cabin cruiser of enclosed type; to Monte Brown, Seattle, a 25-foot 
semi-enclosed cruiser; and to B. A. Kelly, Seattle, a 25-foot clipper cruiser 
of enclosed design. 


>» O. W. Hudson, who has entered the boatbuilding field at Seattle, is 
building a 25-foot V-bottom cruiser for Robert Littell, Seattle. Hudson 
will soon construct three 30-foot V-bottom cruisers and a 27-foot round 
bottom cruiser. 


> Marvin §S. Allyn, commodore of the Seattle Y.C., announced in Feb- 
ruary that, on April 20th, power boats of his club will hold a cruise to 
Oyster Bay. On May Ist, the opening day regatta is to be staged, with 
events for all sailing classes, and a course and compass race for power cruis- 
ers, on Lake Washington. The ‘‘Around Vashon Island”’ sailing race is 
scheduled for May 11th, with power boats holding an inspection cruise of 
Seattle Harbor on the same occasion. Sail and power craft head for Eagle 
Harbor at the end of their events for a general rendezvous. 


> Newest yacht in the Seattle Y.C. fleet is Paul Pigott’s 68-foot twin screw 
Diesel yacht Gryphon, lately arrived from the Atlantic Coast. Hubert Graf 
has rejoined the Seattle club since buying Betsy B., a 42-foot cruiser. 


> Yachts of the Queen City Y.C., Seattle, staged a cruise to Bremerton on 
February 24th. This club will have an addition to its fleet this year when 
Clarence E. Pelz launches his new 32-foot Marconi yawl Alert. Pelz has 
done all the work himself, building the yawl in his back yard on Alki 
Point, Seattle. He formerly owned the 25-foot yawl Naughty Marietta. 
Bill Wright’s new 34-foot auxiliary cutter, Monk-designed, to be launched 
shortly by the Franck shipyard, Seattle, will also fly the Queen City burgee. 


> You wouldn’t know Helene, Charles E. Sorenson’s 147-foot twin screw 
Diesel yacht. Recently acquired by the U. S. Engineers, she has been 
rechristened the survey ship Cavanaugh, in honor of Col. J. B. Cavanaugh, 
district engineer at Seattle when the federal locks and canal at Ballard 
were built. The hull has been painted black. Cavanaugh has twin 400 hp. at 
600 r.p.m. Cooper-Bessemer Diesels, which give her a top speed of about 
13 knots and a cruising gait of 10 to 12 knots. 


> L. Rothenhoefer has opened a new Scripps engine sales office at 909 
Western Avenue, Seattle, known as Northwest Engine Distributors, Inc. 
Early in February, the firm had three Scripps engines on display, a Model 
8502 Diesel of six cylinders, rated from 29 to 84 hp.; a Model 104, 101 hp. 
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six-cylinder gas engine; and a Model F4-MD, 60 hp. four-cylinder gag 
engine. A 225 hp. Scripps gasoline engine has been sold for installation in 
an airplane crash boat at the Sand Point naval air station, Seattle. 


> One of the newest jobs of yacht building at Seattle early in February 
was a 49-foot streamlined Trimmerships cruiser ordered by Frank Graham, 
of Tacoma. To be delivered this spring by Mike Shain’s shipyard, the new 
de luxe boat will be able to turn up a fair rate of speed, approximating 20 
m.p.h., with twin Chrysler Royal Eights, each of 152 hp. Graham formerly 
owned the cruiser Nirvana. 


> Early in February, Fred Dobb’s 49-foot Trimmership cruiser Copr had 
been completed at the Shain yard. Due for completion in March is another 
Trimmership, a 49-footer for Dr. A. B. Ford. Both boats are Chrysler 
driven, Copr being twin screw. 


> Nominated for 1940 offices of the Royal Vancouver Y.C., Vancouver, 
B. C., and due for final election, are the following: G. F. Gyles, commodore; 
Sidney Smith, vice commodore; Jim Longley, rear commodore; Cedric 
Dill, fleet captain; Dr. J. A. Sampson, staff captain; H. F. Burton-Brooke, 
secretary; F. R. Wilgress, treasurer; A. Jefferd, hydrographer; and Sid 
Miller, measurer. From a group of eight, men, an executive committee was 
to be named. The eight members included Alex Marshall, D. Urry, R. 
Stanfield, Harold Jones, J. C. MacPherson, Jack Cribb, Cedric Gyles and 
Ken McCandless. 


> Cat’s-Paws . . . Paul McMillin, of Roche Harbor, Wash., in February 
had his 42-foot Elco cruiser Mary Adda at the Blanchard yard, Seattle, for 
installation of a Chrysler Royal Eight with 2.5:1 reduction gear. ... 
Frank LeClerq, Seattle, has sold his cruiser Marylu to Bill Obzina, who 
will use her for taking out fishing parties at Mission Beach. . . . Major 
F. P. Andrews will launch a new 29-foot trunk cabin ‘‘ Puget Sounder” 
sailing yacht from his Portage Bay yard in March; the boat is Monk- 
designed. . . . Pacific Northwest yachtsmen were saddened to hear of 
the death in January of Howard S. Wright, Everett yachtsman, who 
piloted his cruiser Kaleta to victory in the Olympia-Nanaimo International 
Cruiser Race of 1933. . . . Murphy and Mack Marine Diesel engines are 
sold in the Pacific Northwest now, by the Alaska Pacific Engine Company, 
Seattle. . . . The Jensen Motor Boat Corporation yard, Seattle, is build- 
ing a new 38-foot Chrysler-powered cruiser. Ed White’s shipyard, Seattle, 
is completing a 38-footer, also, as well as a 22-foot fishing boat with 
Chrysler power. . . . Dr. H. A. Wise’s new Monk-planned motor sailer 
Cheechako has been launched by the Edison Vocational School’s shipyard 
on Lake Union, Seattle. The school’s yard is also constructing a 40-foot 
auxiliary cutter from Monk designs, for W. S. Larsen, of Tacoma. ... 
Keith Phillips, Bremerton, now owns Pajaro, 29-foot cruiser formerly 
owned by Russell Rathbone, Seattle. ... F. A. Harvey, Seattle yachts- 
man, recently returned from an extended eastern trip during which he 
attended the Motor Boat Show. 


LAKE ST. LOUIS SAILING NOTES 


> Flag officers of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, of Lake St. Louis, 
Que., for the 1940 season have been elected as follows: Hon. Commodore 
H. R. Drummond, Commodore J. C. Hunter, Vice Commodore P. 8. Ross, 
and Rear Commodore M. J. McLeod. The following have been elected to 
the executive committee: Messrs. M. E. Beckett, H. S. Maxwell, N. M. 
Stewart, C. Hessey-White, H. L. Blachford, N. C. D. Mactaggart (ex- 
officio), P. 8. Fisher, T. H. P. Malson, and H. G. McMaster. 


> While plans for the coming season are somewhat indefinite, due to war 
conditions, it is expected that the bulk of outside racing will be centered in 
dinghies, as it has in recent years. The class on Lake St. Louis now numbers 
upwards of twenty-five dinghies, all sloop-rigged and built within the last 
three or four years, the majority complying with the rules of the Interna- 
tional 14-Foot dinghy class. Last year, crews representing the Royal St. 
Lawrence competed with several other clubs, including Rochester, Kings 
ton and the Royal Canadian. 
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National Electric Windlass Company 


[N offering Newco electric windlasses and hoists to the boating field, the 
recently formed National Electric Windlass Co. of 148 State St., Boston, 
is making available units of equipment which are the result of a combina- 
tion of the experience of a leading naval architect and the ingenuity of 
practical marine engineers. Newco products are manufactured in the 
foundry and machine shop of the George Lawley & Son Corporation, 
nationally known boat builders. 

Six models of windlasses are available. The smallest is the Mercury 
which weighs only 70 pounds, handles anchors up to 80 pounds in weight, 
and has a normal capacity of 525 pounds. This windlass requires a deck 
space only 5” in diameter and is available for 6, 12, or 32 volt circuits. The 
largest Newco windlass is the Spartan which handles anchors up to 600 
pounds at 25 feet per minute. It weighs 425 pounds and produces from 1 to 
5 hp. 

The Newco windlasses use series wound motors and therefore require 
very little current. The casings, capstans and wildcats are entirely of bronze 
and they are of water tight construction and packed with a special Socony 
lubricant which almost never needs replacement. 

Another interesting unit in the Newco line is the Hercules boat hoist 
which is equipped with a grooved reel taking up the whole length of cable 
in one layer. The motor is housed within the reel and is capable of handling 
tenders weighing up to 2500 pounds. 


+ + + 


Harvey Announces New Combination Receiver 


HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., of Cambridge, Mass., have 

recently announced a new unit of equipment called the Mariner. This 
is a combination of a 10-watt ship-to-shore telephone transmitter and re- 
ceiver, a radio broadcast receiver, and a simple direction finder. Part of the 
telephone receiving circuit is utilized to receive the radio beacon signals. 
The loop is a separate unit. The Mariner is a development of the widely 
used Harvey M-10 radio telephone. 

Recent changes in the personnel of the Harvey organization include the 
election of Frank Lyman, Jr. as President, J. 8. Lyman as Vice President, 
and Ralph A. Vacca, as Chief Engineer. Henry R. Hinckley has been ap- 
pointed Marine Sales Manager. Mr. Frank Lyman, the new President, was 
formerly Treasurer and Director of Engineering of the organization. 


+ + + 


87 Lawley “110’s” Sold 


NFORMATION received from the George Lawley & Son Company 
indicated that their new Lawley 110 Class, launched late last season has 
spread rapidly and widely. Among those buying boats are groups at several 
prominent yachting centers. Places at which the presence of two or more 
110’s are already assured are as follows: 


Marblehead, Mass. Owners, Horace Soule, Jr., William T. Aldrich, Nelson 


Aldrich, Edward Dane and Henry H. Wilder, Willard Emery, Miss Hope 
E. Noyes. 


Duxbury, Mass. Richard T. Fisher, Cornish Bassett, (three other boats). 


American Yacht Club, Rye N. Y. Ralph Manny, Charles DuBois, Dr. 
James A. Tobey, James W. Proctor, Farquhar Gibson, John B. Shethar, 
George V. Smith, Philip Neagle, Joseph T. Chatman, James Talcott. 


Clayton Yacht Club, Clayton, N. Y. (Thousand Islands), Merle Youngs, 
Miss Lorraine Ellis, James Lewis, Mrs. George Cox, (two other boats). 


Sachem’s Head, Conn. Stanley M. Cooper, Wm. P. Vestey. 


Western L. I. Sound, New Rochelle, Manhasset Bay, etc. Robert N. Bavier, 
Jr., Richard S. Baxter, Jack Parkinson, Jr., Harry Downs, H. G. Herbert, 
Foxcroft School, Gerard B. Lambert, Phil Patton, Walter Potts, Dray- 
ton Cochran, Austin Gray. 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. G. Gardner Russell, M. D., Donald H. Montgomery. 


Wianno, Mass. J. W. Horner, Jr., H. C. Blossom, C. MeGregory Wells, 
James G, Hinkle, (one other boat). 


Sandy Beach Yacht Club, Buffalo, N. Y. Don B. Myers, Otto Winter. 


Chicago, Ill. Edgar Goetz, David Chapman, L. M. Huggins, A. M. An- 
drews, Harry Gardner, Bernard F. Magruder, J. H. Gardner. 


Acapulco, Mexico. Wolfgang Schoenborn, L. H. P. Klotz. 
Portland, M aine, Hasket Derby, Charles Payson. 
Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, Detroit (ten boats). 
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NOW BUILDING — 


this distinctive new type 


70-ft. Diesel Cruiser 
which combines the comfort of 
cruisers 10 feet longer with the 
operating economy of boats 
10 feet shorter. 
Ready — as you wish it 
— for next Spring season. 


Mathis Yacht Building Co. 
Front & Erie Streets 
Camden, New Jersey 
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General Communication Opens New York Office 


THE General Communication Company of Boston, makers of direction 
finders and ship-to-shore radio equipment for yachts, are opening on 
March Ist a factory branch sales and service office at 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. This office will be under the management of R. W. Den- 
more, formerly of the Graybar Electric Company. Mr. Denmore is a 
prominent member and instructor with the Hartford Squadron of the U. §, 
Power Squadrons and is well known in the marine and radio trade. 

Sales and supervision for the New York, Connecticut and the Southeast 
Atlantic Coast will be covered from the company’s new New York office, 
A new radio compass known as the ‘“‘Seaguide”’, priced at under $100, will 
soon be ready. This will be only about 8’’ square and operate on self- 
contained dry batteries. 

+ + + 


Horrocks Joins Yacht Sales & Service 


MB: FRANK B. HARRIS, President of Yacht Sales & Service of 
Philadelphia, has recently announced that Mr. Henry H. Horrocks, 
Jr. has become associated with the firm. Mr. Horrocks, well known in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania boating circles and an experienced racing skipper, 
will have charge of the firm’s sales of class boats and will also handle general 
brokerage sales and charters. 
+ + + 


Van Dyke & Coles, Inc. Represent Baltzer 


THE Baltzer-Jonesport Company of Medford, Mass. has recently an- 

nounced the appointment of Van Dyke & Coles, Inc. of Philadelphia as 
their dealers in Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, Delaware, and: Mary- 
land. They are displaying a new 32-foot deck cabin Baltzer-Jonesport 
cruiser in Philadelphia. This firm is already well known as designers and 
builders of the Bon Voyager, Zephyr, and Viking auxiliaries. 


+ + + 


Modern Chinese Junk Starts Long Cruise 


Our in Hong Kong, a most interesting Chinese junk has recently been 

built for Dr. Fairchild of the Fairchild Tropical Gardens, Cocoanut 
Grove, Florida. Cheng Ho is her name and, although she is the traditional 
junk in outward appearance, her interior is thoroughly modern, with a 
large main cabin, Diesel auxiliary power and a complete air-conditioning 
system. : 

Cheng Ho is about to start on an extensive expedition to collect seeds 
and plants that can conceivably be raised in Florida, both for commercial 
and decorative purposes. She is under the command of T. F. Kilkenny, 
well known to American yachtsmen. After leaving Hong Kong, the first 
port of call will be Manila. Thence Cheng Ho will work down through the 
Philippines to Borneo, Celebes, Molucca, New Guinea, and other islands 
of the Dutch East Indies, to Singapore, From there, tentative plans call 
for stops at Calimo, Aden, Suez, a run through the Greek islands, the 
Corinth Canal, Sicily, Gibraltar, the Canaries, Puerto Rico, Miami and 
New York. 

The Cheng Ho, finished completely with Valspar paints and varnishes, 
is the latest addition to the large fleet of Valspar test boats plying the 
waters of the world. 





The most recent addition to the Valspar test fleet, the 100-foot junk, “Cheng 


Ho,” recently launched in Hong Kong 
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Large Yacht Yard for Texas 


ONE of the fastest growing yachting centers of the country is the Gulf 
Coast of Texas, particularly the Galveston—Houston area. With the 
rapidly increasing number of yachts in these waters, there has developed a 
need for a large yard, set up to build and service yachts of all sizes. Such a 
yard is rapidly taking shape, to be called the Seabrook Yacht Corporation 
and located at Seabrook on Galveston Bay near the Houston ship channel. 
Its backers are Albert and Ernest Fay, widely known young yachtsmen of 
Houston. They have secured the services of Frank H. Anderson, a well 
known yacht builder, formerly of New Haven, Conn., as General Manager. 

Construction work on the new development is already well under way 
and will involve a total of 20 acres of space. It will include an enclosed basin 
measuring 600’ by 400’ and having five sheds on piers for under cover 
floating storage accommodating 150 yachts up to 65 feet in length. There 
is also 2400 lineal feet of open berthing space within the basin area and an 
additional 3000 feet along the shore line. 

Hauling facilities will include a marine railway of 200 tons capacity, a 
lift to handle yachts up to 55 feet in length, and a derrick for handling 
spars and small boats. An efficient system of sidetracking yachts ashore for 
storage and repairs has also been worked out. 

In addition to repairs and overhauling, construction of custom built 
yachts and commercial craft will be undertaken. The buildings already 
under way include a construction shop, machine shop, a loft and light 
joiner shop, and an office building. 

+ + + 


Falvey Joins Alden Organization 


ME: THOMAS E. FALVEY, formerly connected with the sales or- 
ganization of the Elco Works, has recently joined the brokerage de- 
partment of John G. Alden’s New York office. Mr. Falvey is well-known to 
yachtsmen in and about the metropolitan area as he has been a sailor ever 
since he was strong enough to pull the cork from a bottle. During that time 
he has worked in a generous quota of cruising and ocean racing. 
+ + + 


Lycoming Engines to be Built by Reid 


W R. DUNLAP, Vice President and General Manager of the Joseph 

* Reid Gas Engine Corp., of Oil City, Pa., has recently announced the 
purchase by his company of all equipment, tools, stock, and manufacturing 
rights of the Lycoming Motor Co., of Williamsport, Pa. This announce- 
ment insures the continued manufacture of the well-known Lycoming 


marine engines and assures owners of the engines of continued prompt and . 


efficient service by a thoroughly experienced engine manufacturer. 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp., builders of aviation engines and pro- 
pellers, and Lycoming’s former parent company, have recently been forced 
to discontinue the manufacture of Lycoming marine engines due to the 
press of war orders in the aviation field. 
+ + + 


Buda Makes Sales Appointments 


R K. MANGAN, Vice President of The Buda Company of Harvey, 
* Illinois, has recently announced new appointments in the Buda marine 
sales organization. Frank Flick is now Marine Sales Manager and L. H. 
Crafts is Sales Engineer in charge of the Eastern territory. 
Mr. Flick came to Buda last year after seven years as Chicago dis- 
tributor for the Buda engines. Mr. Crafts has, for several years, been Sales 
Manager of the Marine Division of the Lycoming Manufacturing Com- 


per His headquarters will be at Buda’s New York office, 253 West 64th 
treet. 


Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica’s combination of ship-to-shore 
telephone and three band radio 
receiver, Model ET-8011-A 









WIN THE FIRST TWO INTERSECTIONAL | 
EVENTS OF THE WINTER SEASON! 


Harry Nye’s GALE of Chicago Barney Lehman’s SCOUT III of 
wins the 1940 Bacardi Series Newport Beach, California, wins 
with two firsts and a second the 1939-40 Newport Harbor 
and the 1940 Cup of Cuba with Christmas Regatta with three 
three straight firsts. straight firsts. 


HITCH YOUR HOPES TO A HUBBARD 
Hubbard De Luxe Star, $1395 Hubbard Standard Star, $1195 


Special prices until March 15. Write for descriptive literature 


HUBBARD’S SOUTH COAST CO. 
2204 E. Central, Newport Beach, California 
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How to improve 


Your Racing Skill 


With a “Little Captain” Marine Speedo- 
meter to show your speed accurately at all 
times ... you know immediately the 
effect of trimming sails or altering your 
course... without guesswork or “fluke 
hunting.” 


The “Little Captain” is especially de- 
signed for small racing sail boats, but 
is equally effective on larger boats, both 
power and sail. The drag is negligible; 
all that projects from hull is a short 
“trigger” of small wire. “Little Captain” 
is readily inserted in boat or withdrawn 











for storage after the day’s sailing. Six 
months’ money-back guarantee of un- Complete, ready for 
conditional satisfaction. installation, 

Ask for folder describing the "Little : $9 5 

Captain” Marine Speedometer and 

the Fisher Pierce Taffrail Speedometer. 

Available in various 

FISHER PIERCE COMPANY sae abs 

20 Ericksson St., Neponset, Mass. : 
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Combines CUSTOM and STANDARD 


DETROIT 
lent Russt 





tt J. Pouviot, Vice-President 


For details write 















SYNDICATE 
Champion of the South 


Builders: 
Johnson Boat Works 





Ira S. 
Necks re) os Bear 


BEAUFORT, SOUTH-CAROLINA 


White Bear Lake 


Caldwell 


Che Racing Sail 
— - Specialists 





Minnesota 














THIS DIESEL 
HAS 
EVERYTHING 


New two diameter piston design gives 
better fuel economy and less detonation. 
Electric and hand starting. Send for lit- 


erature. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 


4 HATHAWAY ROAD, COS COB, CONNECTICUT 


Sales Office: 102 E. 25th Street, New York 
Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 








4 CYLINDERS 

40 H.P. AT 1200 R.P.M. 
COMPRESSION 500 LBS. 
INJECTION PRESSURE 1650 LBS. | 
WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 


PALMER 


ENGINES 














SOUNDVIEW 
MARINE RADIO 
The Standard of the Industry 





Adopted by: 
CHRIS-CRAFT 


MATTHEWS 


ELCO 


e 
WHEELER 
and others 





SEND FOR CATALOG NO. Y340 











PRICES from $34.95 


12 MODELS 
See them at your nearest dealer 


KARNS-WHITE CORP. 
1775 Broadwey 


New York, N. Y. 


General 


Motors 


Bidg 
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Spun Yarn All Wet Again 


(Continued from page 54) 


fundamental unit of force in the 
centimeter-gram-second system; a 
force which, applied to a mass of 
one gram for one second, would give 
it a velocity of one centimeter a 
second.” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” said Spun 
Yarn, breathlessly. 

“But,’’ resumed Chas, “there is 
a difference of opinion about this 
definition, and the purists in the 
Weather Bureau define a dyne as 
the force which if applied to a mass 
of one gram during one second will 
increase or decrease its velocity one 
centimeter per second.” 

“T’m sorry I mentioned it,” said 
Spun Yarn, hanging up. He pushed 
me out of the booth and back to our 
table where we had another round 
and charged it to the entertain- 
ment account. ‘‘I knew there was 
dynamite in them thar millibars,” 
said he, “but at least we’re one up 
on yachtsmen who still think that 
barometric pressure is something 
simple that you can read in inches.” 

“Throughout history,” said I, 
pompously, “the priest has always 
clothed his meaning in masses of 
words of high velocity. But I’m for 
the prophets of the Weather Bureau 
— have been ever since they pre- 
dicted the New England hurricane 
with such devastating accuracy.”’ 

“Yes you have — not,” disagreed 
the old man. “At the time of the 
hurricane, the Weather Bureau 
found it easier not to look out of the 
window and see what the weather 
was going to be — and now they’re 
shifting from inches to millibars 
because it’s easier to convey baro- 
metric information that way.” 

“That’s progress,” said I, “The 
Canadians made the same change 
a few months ago and —”’ 

“Tt’s the bunk,” interrupted 
Spun Yarn. ‘“ Weather information 
is dispensed for the public that pays 
the bills, and was the public asked 
whether it preferred to get its 
information in millibars?”’ 


“T don’t know,” said I, sullenly,.. 


“Don’t keep interrupting,” 
snapped Spun Yarn. “Suppose there 
are a million existing barometers 
and barographs in the possession of 
Americans, all graduated in inches. 
Did they recalibrate themselves in 
millibars the day the Weather 
Bureau fell in line with the foreign- 
ers?”’ 

“You don’t have to be so sar- 
castic,’”’ I declared. “I read a 
weather map by the steepness of the 
barometric gradients rather than 
by what the isobars are numbered.”’ 

“T never see a map,’’ said Spun 
Yarn, “unless I go to Newport 
and mooch around the New York 
Yacht Club station. I pick up my 
morning paper and learn that at 
7:30 lastnight the barometer read 
1034 millibars. I look at my barom- 


eter and find that it reads 30.10 
inches. How do I know whether the 
glass has risen or fallen?” 

“You don’t have to, because the 
Bureau will tell you what the 
weather’s going to be.” 

“Tt’ll tell me and then it won’t 
be. Why, it predicted a green 
Christmas, and when I woke up 
Christmas morning the snow was 
falling so fast I couldn’t see out of 
the window.” 

“To err is human,”’ I said, sooth- 
ingly. “You sometimes make mis- 
takes in your own forecasts — even 
when there’s a ring around the 
moon.” 

“But I don’t take a couple of 
million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money to guess wrong. The Weather 
Bureau claims to be 80 per cent 
right and I’m as accurate as that 
just going by the electricity in my 
beard —let alone the rheumatism 
in my left elbow. Besides, I didn’t 
have the infernal gall to change an 
old American custom without even 
asking Dr. Gallup if it would be 
okay.” 

I saw that Spun Yarn was liable 
to die of an apoplectic fit before 
talking himself to death and I said, 
hastily, ‘“Now you’re being un- 
reasonable. Let’s call the Weather 
Bureau right now and ask if they 
consulted Dr. Gallup.” 

“T’ve tried and tried and they 
never answer the phone,”’ said Spun 
Yarn, gloomily. Suddenly he bright- 
ened up. “I’ve got a better idea. 
We'll call Weather 6-1212 and get. 
the forecast for this afternoon. 
That’s mechanical and answers right 
away.” 

We went back to the booth, called 
the number, and in a moment 4 
transcribed feminine voice uttered 
these measured words: 

“United States Weather Bureau 
forecast for New York City and 
vicinity. Twelve noon temperature 
56 degrees. Humidity 62 per cent. 
This afternoon, broken clouds, cool, 
with fresh northwest wind. Tonight, 
partly cloudy, cool. Wednesday, 
partly cloudy, cool.” 

We listened to it three or four 
times to get it right and, when ! 
hung up, Spun Yarn said, bitterly, 
“There’s progress for you. No milli- 
bars mentioned but Milly herself 
gives the prediction four times % 
minute until it is proved wrong and 
another prophecy is substituted. 
People get so fascinated listening 
to the beautiful voice that they for- 
get to be mad at the Weather 
Bureau.” 

“But maybe Milly was right,” ! 
suggested. “ Let’s have a quickie and 
go out and see.” 

We had the quickie—on mé, 
this time — and stepped outside, 
where we found it raining cats 
dogs. 
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‘“Look,’’ said Spun Yarn, ‘“ Rain- 
ing dynes and millibars. Why, the 
gutters are full of masses of gram- 
centimeter-seconds due to the 
streaming of air from source re- 
gions and the interactions of the 
warm and cold drifts.”’ 


“Come on in again,’ I urged. 
“If you air your grievances out 
here you'll get soaked.”’ 

But I was too late with my well- 
meant advice. The old controversial- 
ist and defender of lost causes was 
all wet, as usual. 


Comets Race Off San Juan 


(Continued from page 68) 


points, little more than three in 
front of Leitner. Santaella, last 
year’s fleet champion, was tied with 
the Raritan skipper with 46. Gon- 
zalez was next with 4344 points. 

The race committee, aboard 
Mariano Velarde’s sloop Consul, 


Charles Allaire, winner of the Don Q 
Perpetual Trophy, and Commodore Luis 
Santaella of Club Nautico de San Juan 


decided on a windward-leeward 
course of two laps (six miles) for 
the final day. The wind was in its 
favorite quarter, northeast, and 
blowing between 12 and 15 miles, 
just a whole sail breeze for a Comet. 
Again the start was off Catano and 
afforded a long beat to the San 
Antonio buoy. 

Arcoiris and Puerto Rico II were 
off first, while Marglo Too, jumping 
the gun, was forced to return. Even 


Boat Skipper 





at that, Allaire had worked his boat 
into second position on turning the 
weather mark of the first lap. 
Gonzalez was still out in front and 
Luis Antonio was pressing close on 
Allaire. 

Finding the breeze all to his lik- 
ing, Gonzalez ran home in first 
place, an eighth of a mile in front of 
Allaire. A similar distance separated 
Allaire and Luis Antonio Santaella. 

In holding his own in the final 
race, Allaire came through the win- 
ner of the Don Q Trophy with 7344 
points. Consistency gave young 
Santaella 69 points and second 
place, while Gonzalez ended up 
only half a point behind his team- 
mate. Leitner’s 67 points were good 
for fourth. Teytaud and Casellas 
were clinched for fifth place, 55 
tallies each. The Virgin Islands 
skipper won the toss and the prize. 

A large array of trophies were 
awarded that night at a masquer- 
ade ball. Prizes were given skippers 
and crews of the first ten Comets to 
finish in the series as well as winners 
of daily firsts. 

Luis Santaella, commodore of 
Club Nautico, was in charge of 
arrangements of the regatta and 
extracurricular activities, and seemed 
not to have overlooked a single 
item in making all hands satisfied. 
Largely responsible for the active 
race committee was Dr. Santibanez, 
well served by Dr. George M. 
Piersol, Commodore Carlos A. 
Gual, founder of Club Nautico; 
Commodore Miguel R. Torres of 
Mayaguez, Manuel Gorbea, Al- 
fonso del Valle, Manuel Palles and 
many others. 


Fleet Crew Points 

Marglo Too Chas. Allaire Monmouth B.C., Red Bank Antonio Matta 73% 
Puerto RicoII LL. A. Santaella Club Nautico, San Juan Ralph Christiansen 69 

Arcoiris Teodoro Gonzalez Club Nautico J. E. Rodriguez 68% 
Bellaire Dr. A. J. Leitner Raritan Y.C., Perth Amboy Horace Drever 67 
Mickey Anton Teytaud, Jr. Christiansted, St. Croix, V. I. John Howell 55 
Mac Miguel Casellas Club Nautico Albert Casellas 55 
Boca Chica Carlos Nicole Ponce Y.C. B. Cordero 50 
Patria Hector Sanchez Club Nautico Antonio Castro 50 
Carma Carlos Pagan Gunajibo Y.C., Mayaguez Miguel Pagan 47 
Kofresi Arturo Noble Club Nautico Eduardo Santaella 38 
Spooky Jeffrey Nichols Princess Bay Y.C., Staten Roberto Rodriguez 35 

a, N.Y. 
Criollo F. A. Gonzalez Ponce Y.C. J. Oppenheimer 35 
Arcoiris II M. D. Lamborne, Jr. Capital Y.C., Wash., D. C. Nelson Norregaard 34 
Halley Vincente Balbas Club Nautico M. Balbas 33 
Puerto Rico I Dick MacHenry Rocky River, Cleveland,O. “James Noble 32 
tres Walter Simmons Wildwood Crest, Wildwood, Ben Lee 29 
N. J. 

1078 F. J. Bonin Ponce Y.C. E. Torres 27 
a Luis Nicole Ponce Y.C. J. Vidal 26 
. insome Ward Bright Wildwood Crest Mrs. Ward Bright 25 
Naerhield Gabriel Espasas Club Nautico F. Bueso 23 
ag Brez Kenneth W. Grace Wildwood Crest Mrs. Kenneth Grace 21 
ro QI _ P. Juan Serralles Ponce Y.C. F. Costes 19 
pe Q Superior Robert Lopez Guanajibo Y.C. F. W. Moral 17 
66 Carlos Fajardo - Guanajibo Y.C. J. L. Marin 10 


Fire Bird Dr. John Eiman 


Stone Harbor Y.C., Stone 


Mrs. Rafeal Deshon 5 


Harbor, N. J. 


Matcoutm D, LAMBORNE, JR. 
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See These Beautiful 


WHEELER PLAYMATES 





44-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 


The New 38 LUXURY LCUNGE is 
America’s Smartest Cruiser 
SEE THIS PLAYMATE ON PARADE 


About April Ist we will leave from Miami stopping at principal 
yachting centers on a northward demonstration cruise. Communicate 
with us for an appointment, stating most convenient harbor to you. 


BOATS OF EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 
22 Feet to 70 Feet 


Send for 28-page Catalogue 





WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


Foot of Cropsey Avenue BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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DEALERS: 


Here is the outboard, 4-cycle, air- 
cooled, automotive type motor 
that sells itself! Runs 9 hours on 
single gallon of gasoline. Requires 
no oil in fuel. Has ball bearing 
crankshaft, underwater exhaust, 
automotive carburetor. Write to- 
day—Now !—for details of liberal 
dealer franchise. Let the Lauson 
Sport King increase your sales 
and swell your profits! Address 
Dept. Y. 


4-cycle 
Quick 
Starting 


2'2 H.P. 


The JAUSON 


COMPANY 
WIS., U.S.A. 


NEW HOLSTEIN 
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Cape Cod Navigator | 


The only direct reading 
RADIO COMPASS 


SIMPLE to operate 

Entirely ACCURATE 

Self-contained FAST 
Price complete $195 

Send for Bulletin C 










CaPE Cop INSTRUMENT Ca. 


Vakers of Nautical ] 


Iiyannis, Vass. 














RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 























48 4. PENN YAN 

od AERODINGHY 
TE ty, GO pg. catalog FREE 
Liédy’)> OUTBOARDS- SAILBOATS 
SSSA sportsmen specials 






Incorporated 


WS Ole Sel 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
3 to 60 KW 


U. S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe . 


YAN BOATS 

















. . smooth operation... 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 


2 Cyl.-5, 7%, 10 KW 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. “SSA steer 
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Cheating Old Man Winter 


(Continued from page 51) 


to be worn inside sea boots. These 
were ribbed, thick and downy on 
the inside. I have never regretted 
their theft. Two pairs of mittens 
completed the “special equipment.” 
Two, in order to have a pair to 
change to when the first get wet. 
When I next appeared to go sailing, 
minus overcoat, and people ex- 
claimed: “I don’t see how you stand 
it!” I just looked superior and re- 
marked that I was probably getting 
tough. 

On really cold days, I wore two 
layers of underwear and an inner 
pair of socks. These, with an ordi- 
nary old tweed suit and a light wind- 
breaker of some sort on top, are 
proof against the most biting wind 
and still you are not bundled up 
like a bale of hay. This is vital be- 
cause there are times when quick 
movement is essential on board a 
23-foot boat. And here let me inter- 
ject a surprising observation I have 
made anent the younger generation. 
I don’t want to make any of my 
young shipmates sore but I have 
one serious fault to find with all but 
one of those who have sailed with 
me in the past five years, and that is 
that they are slower than cold 
molasses. That will probably sur- 
prise them as much to hear as it 
did me to discover, especially as 
several are supposed to be top-hole 
racing men. But I can jump for- 
ward, douse a jib and throw a stop 
round it and be back at the tiller 
before one of these young athletes 
has fairly hoisted himself out of the 
cockpit. The trouble is, I think, 
that they have never been in a pinch 
where you had to jump fast or lose 
your boat. And when they try it, 
they fall over their own feet. 

There was a good example of the 
need for quickness on my next trip 
out. A blustery nor’ wester was blow- 
ing — deceptively hopping our little 
cove — so I had tied a single reef in 
the mainsail just to be on the safe 
side. Outside, we did not seem to 
need it although the breeze was 
quite fresh and freighted with occa- 
sional flurries of snow. The little 
boat had proved very stiff. However, 
we left the reef in for comfort’s 
sake and my shipmate, an excellent 
amateur photographer to whom I 
owe the best of these pictures, 
dropped off in the skiff to take some 
shots. While sailing around him I 
noticed a ragged black cloud coming 
up rapidly out of the northwest but 
figured I had time to make another 


_ round and pick him up before the 


squall hit. 

I had passed him and was stand- 
ing out close-hauled into the Sound. 
The boat was sailing herself with 
the jib trimmed flat and the mizzen 
lifting. I left the tiller and went to 
get dry mittens out of the cabin. 
Coming out, I saw that I had the 
jib trimmed too flat for perfect 


balance, as her head had fallen off 
and all three sails were rap full, 
with the wind right abeam. 

It was at this precise moment 
that the squall hit. It struck with 
the force of a fierce thundersquall 
in summer, but with vastly more 
weight. Down she went till her 
whole lee deck was awash and water 
was lapping along the cockpit coam- 
ing. It all but blew me overboard as 
I swarmed up on deck. The little 
ketch was practically smothered 
and, with the jib trimmed flat, as 
it was, she could not relieve herself 
by coming up. I saw the mainsail — 
of brand new eight-ounce duck, and 
reefed at that — starting to rip 
along a seam and realized there 
were only seconds to go. One never 
knows how he does things at sucha 
moment; subconscious intelligence 
seems to take command. Somehow, 
I was in the cockpit, easing off the 
main. And just in the nick! I dared 
not ease it too much or the sail 
would have thrashed to bits. 

Relieved, she staggered up and 
started off at a great rate. I grabbed 
the tiller and, with the boat once 
miore under command, eased the jib 
sheet a trifle and trimmed the miz- 
zen down where it belonged. She 
balanced perfectly now so I caught 
a breathing spell, though still with 
too much sail for comfort in that 
sort of a breeze. The sensible thing 
would be to drop the*’mainsail and 
take her along under jib and mizzen 
until the squall passed but, looking 
astern, I saw my friend in the skiff 
driving seaward in spite of all he 
could do at the oars. To windward, 
the sky was black clear to the hori- 
zon and fine snow flakes were be- 
ginning to whistle past my ears. A 
nice predicament indeed! 

Obviously, the first thing to do 
was to pick him up. He was off my 
lee quarter, but I dared not risk a 
jibe. Nor would it be so easy, per- 
haps, to bring her about. I doubted 
if any small boat could round to into 
that wind and sea without stopping 
as if she had hit a sand shoal. By 
this time, we were well clear of the 
land and a nasty chop was running 
with the whole sweep of the Sound. 
I wondered how long the skiff would 
be able to live. 

Warily, I worked the little keteh 
up until she was full-and-by, keep- 
ing good way on her but easing her 
through the hardest puffs. The wind 
was so fierce and the sea so steep 
that I had some doubt as to whether 
she would tack. But that is one 
great advantage of the ketch mg. 
With the mizzen sheeted flat and 
the jib sheet in my hand, ready 
run, I waited my chance. Presently 
it came and I jammed her around. 

There was a bad moment or two 
while she hung in the wind, -her way 
killed dead by the combined actio® 
of wind and sea. But her head kept 
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swinging and she paid off on the 
new tack. I had already thrown the 
main and mizzen sheets off their 
cleats so that she would not take a 
knockdown as she filled away. Now, 
quickly catching a turn of the for- 
mer and making the jib sheet fast, I 
grabbed the mizzen sheet and the 
tiller and headed back for the skiff. 

We had the wind broad on our 
quarter and the little boat made 
knots! In no time I was back to the 
skiff, rounded up and brought her 
alongside. Thereafter it was simple, 
although we had a dead beat and a 
heavy skiff in tow. It continued to 


blow; in fact, it blew so hard that 
the clew lashing on the mizzen 
parted and we had to douse the sail. 
So we beat her into harbor under 
jib and reefed mainsail and called 
it a day. Far from feeling the cold, I 
realized after we had sails furled 
that I had been sweating most of the 
afternoon! 

All our sails have not been so 
strenuous as that. Things have 
shaken down a bit. But we have had 
some fine sailing. The one thing we 
fear is a permanent freeze-up but, 
failing that, we shall probably keep 
her in commission until spring. 


“Cale” ‘Cleans Up Stars in Cuba 


(Continued from page 67) 





Vice Commodore Rafael Posso, of the Habana Yacht Club, 
stands behind the Cup of Cuba, flanked by Harry Nye, Jr., 
skipper of ‘‘Gale,"’ left, and Walter H. Etzbach, crew, right 


Bacarp1i Cup SERIES 


Yacht Skipper 
Gale Harry Nye, Jr. 
Chuckle IV Harold Halsted 
Melody Paul Smart 
Ace I] Adrian Iselin 
Kurush IT Charles Cardenas 
Star Dust Nestor Carrillo 
Menjuly Clemente Inclan 
Sheila Mia Alfred de Marigny 
Tia ITT Roberto Karman 
Stars’n Clifton Baker 
Patsy Lynn H. Duff 
Margarita Fernando Bru 
Jibaro Cesar Fuentes 
Halcon A. Garcia Tunon 


Fleet Pts. 
So. Lake Michigan 41 
Moriches Bay 36 
Central L. I. Sound 34* 
Western L. I. Sound 34 
Flota Habana 27 
Flota Habana 25 
Flota Habana 24 
Nassau, Bahama 22 
Flota Habana 20 
Lake Ontario, Am. 16* 
Flota Habana 16 
Flota Habana 8 
Flota Habana 5 
Flota Habana 0 


Crews: Gale, Walter Etzbach. Chuckle IV, Carl Pflug. Melody, Louis Parsons. 
Ace IT, Elwood White. Kurush II, G. Carricaburu. Star Dust, Dick Buch- 
anan. Menjuly, Julia Muniz. Sheila Mia, Basil McKinney. Lia IIT, Luis Kar- 
man. Stars’n, Sherman Farnham. Patsy Lynn, Godwall Maceo. Margarita, F. 
Bru. Jibaro, Joe Kates. Halcon, J. Santa Cruz. 


Mip-WinTER CHAMPIONSHIP 


Gale Harry Nye, Jr. 
Chuckle IV Harold Halsted 
Ace I} Adrian Iselin 
Kurush II Charles Cardenas 
M élod y Paul Smart 

Stars n Clifton Baker 

M enjuly Clementa Inclan 
Sheil: Mia Alfred de Marigny 





So. Lake Michigan 24 
Moriches Bay *y 20 
Western L. I. | d 15 
Flota Habana/ 14 
Central L- nd 12 
Lake Ontario) 8 
Flota Habana \. 7 
Nassau, Bahama) 6 


Nove: There was no International Team Race this year. 
*In case of a tie, under Star rules, the yacht that defeats the other the most 


times is credited with winning. 
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GREBES SMART 57-FOOTER 
AGAIN TOPS THE FIELD FOR 1940! 


HERE’S greater value than ever built into the new 1940 

GREBE line of semi-custom built cruisers. The 57-footer 
featured above includes two or three staterooms (optional), 
large airy deckhouse, built-in tile finish showers, separate 
crew’s quarters, soundproofed compartments, with Diesel 
power. Interiors are exquisitely finished and embody all 
latest improvements. This “57”, like all GREBE boats, is 
an excellent sea boat for extended offshore cruising. 


Whether it’s a small cruiser you want or a large ocean going 
motor yacht, see a GREBE and compare values before you 
buy. 

Send for illustrated folder and specifi- 

cations on any model, 40 to 100 feet 
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279°“? "3 O'sPORT CRUISER 


New HINCKLEY Line of Stock Boats 


Designed and built in a modern and spacious plant in 
the heart of America’s oldest shipbuilding resion, our 
line of stock boats includes the 30 foot. sport cruiser 
illustrated above; 36’ and 38’ and 42’ power cruisers. 
We also build the well-known ‘Islander’ — popular 
31’ cruising auxiliary from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc. Volume production permits finest boat 
building technique at lowest possible prices. Write 
today for details on any of our stock boats or for es- 
timates from our Custom Department. 


PROVEN ON THE MAINE COAsT! 
BUILDER OF THE FAMOUS “ISLANDER” 


BUILT BY HENRY R. HINCKLEY 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 














Automatic ELECTRIC 
REVERSE GEAR CONTROLS 
DIESEL or GAS THROTTLE CONTROLS 


FAST—DEPENDABLE 
FINGER-TIP OPERATION 


Will Operate the Smallest 
to Largest Reverse Gear 


FOR COMPLETE DATA WRITE 


ALLEN MARINE CONTROLS Co. 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 





STATE ROAD 














THE CRUISER SIX 
Shorter @ Lighter @ More Efficient 


It’s the finest, most powerful “Six” in Universal history 
and as sweet a motor as ever went to sea! It’s 100% 
Marine designed — delivers 90 certified h.p. — outper- 
forms, outpulls, and outlasts any motor in her class. 
And it costs less per cubic inch of piston displacement 
than any other “Six” on the market. Ask us to send you 
the Cruiser Six Catalog. 


Universal Mofor Co. 


312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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College Yacht Racing 


(Continued from page 40) 


be a decided boon to intercollegiate 
sport in New England. 

These four members of the 
LC.Y.R.A. have facilities which 
arethe envy of their fellowmembers, 
for most of the college clubs are 
still struggling towards the realiza- 
tion of their hopes — often with a 
minimum of official approval and 
graduate support. Yet almost every 
one of these dozen clubs has made 
some progress towards the goal. 

As a group, probably the clubs 
at Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
are the next most fortunate. The 
Princeton Yacht Club was the 
first to acquire a fleet of boats when, 
in 1934, individual members pur- 
chased a dozen small craft, known 
as Tigers. These boats have been 
successfully raced on shallow Lake 
Carnegie where the club owns a 
boathouse, but they are now in 
need of replacement. Commodore 
F. Gardner Cox, Jr., brother of Bill 
Cox, crack Sound skipper, is at- 
tempting to interest alumni in 
providing better facilities for the 
development of yachting at Prince- 
ton. 

Under Commodore Hugh M. 
Matheson, Jr., two years ago the 
Yale Corinthian Yacht Club finally 
acquired a fleet of Class X dinghies 
under a plan similar to that used 
at Princeton. The boats are bought 
individually with the understanding 
that a member will sell his share 
to another on graduation. Yale has 
the use of the New Haven Yacht 
Club’s station at Morris Cove. 

Harvard has been less fortunate 
in acquiring boats. For a long time, 
the Harvard Yacht Club was an 
informal small group but, under 
Commodores Chandler Hovey, Jr., 
and James A. Rousmaniere, the 
present president of the I.C.Y.R.A., 
it has grown until its active mem- 
bership exceeds that of either Yale 
or Princeton. This enthusiastic 
group is anxious to obtain a fleet of 
boats and, if possible, duplicate, 
perhaps on a smaller scale, Tech’s 
facilities and program. They are 
also anxious to avoid the mistakes 
made at Yale and Princeton in the 
matter of boats and their financing. 
Unfortunately, the Harvard club 
has not met with any great help 
from the university authorities in 
the matter of acquiring a clubhouse 
on the lower Charles River Basin; 
the upper river is too narrow and 
is crowded with shells in thespring 
and fall. The club has had to depend 
largely on Tech’s bounty for its 
existence, although it does own a 
couple of boats stored at M.I.T. 

Of the remaining older members 
of the I.C.Y.R.A., the Dartmouth 
Corinthian Yacht Club is the best 
off although its season on Lake 
Mascoma, ten miles from Hanover, 
is short ' because of early and late 
ice. However, due to Commodore 


Stuart Allbright’s efforts in 1938 
Dartmouth built four Class Xx 
dinghies to replace a pair of Wee 
Scots and hopes to augment this 
fleet. 

The Williams Yacht Club, high 
up in the Berkshires, is far from 
ideally situated for yachting but 
there are few more enthusiastic 
clubs than the group headed by 
Commodore Robert N. Bavier, Jr, 
This club has no boats of its own 
but several members have brought 
their own dinghies to Lake Pontoo- 
suc, near Pittsfield, 20 miles from 
the campus, and last summer Wil- 
liams won the McMillan Cup, the 
big boat championship. 

The Cornell Corinthian Yacht 
Club has had a struggling existence 
but has persevered through the 
leadership of young yachtsmen of 
indomitable spirit like Dick Ber- 
tram, of Barnegat Bay, Irwin 
(“Chip”) Tyson, crack canoe sailor, 
and the present commodore, John 
Gray. The club has recently ordered 
a pair of boats similar to Prinee- 
ton’s Tigers. 

The University of Pennsylvania 
¥acht Club is a relatively new or- 
ganization but the club has worked 
out an arrangement whereby it 
uses the facilities of the Philadelphia 
Corinthian Yacht Club and hopes 
soon to make a start toward ac- 
quiring boats, although the Dela- 
ware River, at this point, is not 
altogether suitable for dinghy rae- 
ing. Likewise, the Trinity Nautical 
Association, at Hartford, has a 
working agreement with the mem- 
bers of the Essex Yacht Club for the 
occasional use of the club’s Class 
X dinghies. 

Tech’s yachting program, under 
Jack Wood, has been a healthy 
stimulus to the colleges around 
Boston, all of which have their 
individual yacht clubs today. Two 
of these, in addition to Harvard 
and Tech, are members of the LC. 
Y.R.A. The Tufts Yacht Club has 
made a start towards acquiring 4 
fleet of boats by purchasing its first 
craft and, eventually, will probably 
use the Mystic Lakes and the fa- 
cilities of the Medford Boat Club, 
although at present, like others in 
the vicinity, Tufts is deeply i 
debt to M.I.T. The Nautical As- 
sociation of Boston University has 
succeeded in obtaining minor sport 
status for sailing and plans to a- 
quire boats when the university 
finishes the present undertaking of 
gathering its various schools t& 
gether for a campus by the Charles. 
At present, the Boston University 
sailors use the facilities of M.LT. 
and certain Boston Bay yacht clubs. 

A member club with the proper 
sort of official backing but faced 
with other handicaps is the Lala 
yette College Yacht Club. There 
Prof. Miller D. Steever, a Thousand 
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DEPARTURE 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 
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Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading — 
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The M.I.T. dinghy champion team. Left to right: Eric Olsen, Herman 
Hanson, Delevan Downer and Runyon Colie. At the right is Morgan 
Harris, presenting the Boston Dinghy Club Challenge Cup 


Islands yachtsman who became in- 
terested in college yachting through 
the I.C.Y.R.A.’s cruise in those 
waters in 1938, has taken the club 
under his guidance and is endeavor- 
ing to enlist alumni support for a 
fleet of boats on Lake Hopatcong, 
in Northern New Jersey, nearly 50 
miles from the campus. 

The newest member of the I.C. 
Y.R.A. is the Michigan Sailing 
Club. In December, the organiza- 
tion reached into the Middle West 
for the first time by electing Michi- 
gan to membership in keeping 
with the eventual aim of the As- 
sociation to become the governing 
body of college yachting in North 
America. The Michigan Sailing 
Club, headed by William Kreamer, 
a Great South Bay skipper, is 
linked with the school of naval 
architecture at Ann Arbor and 
appears a promising recruit, for it 
has already bought four Tiger type 
Class A dinghies and is endeavoring 
to create interest in intercollegiate 
yachting at other Midwestern insti- 
tutions. 

Although this article is primarily 
concerned with the expansion and 
activities of the Inter-Collegiate 
Yacht Racing Association, it would 
not present a true picture of college 
yachting without mentioning a few 
non member clubs which have made 
important strides in recent years. 
In New England, the University 
of New Hampshire Yacht Club is 
one of the strongest college organi- 
zations and owns a fleet of four or 
five knockabouts of the Winabout 
Class which are sailed and raced on 
the waters of Great Bay, above 
Portsmouth; the Rhode Island 
State College Yacht Club, at 
Kingston, has built its own fleet of 
flat-bottomed sailing craft under 
thedirectionof Prof. Edson I.Schock, 
son of the famous West Coast naval 
architect; and the Northeastern 
University Yacht Club, at Boston, 
has ambitious plans for a fleet of 
boats on the Charles River to 
accommodate an enthusiastic club 
which has already produced dinghy 
skippers good enough to win the 


New England non-member compe- 
titions twice. 

In the Middle Atlantic States, 
two outstanding non-member clubs 
are the St. ‘John’s College Sailing 
Club, of Annapolis, and the George- 
town Sailing Club, at Washington. 
The former owns a half-dozen Class 
D dinghies and is in close contact 
with Navy, so that, although St. 
John’s has withdrawn from most 
intercollegiate activities, there is 
reason to hope that it will make col- 
lege yachting an exception. George- 
town owns a fleet of dinghies built 
especially for use on the Potomac. 
It was the first college to give 
yachting a minor sport status. 

An encouraging development in 
the Middle West was the formation 
of the University of Chicago Yacht 
Club, shortly before that institu- 
tion abolished football. The club 
has the support and assistance of 
many prominent yachtsmen of the 
Chicago area and of Prof. Arthur 
H. Compton, brother of M.I.T.’s 
president. The prospects are good 
that Chicago will soon have its own 
fleet of dinghies. 

Mention should also be made of 
a separate association, the Canadian 
Intercollegiate Dinghy Association, 


consisting of the clubs at the Royal ° 


Military College, Queen’s: Univer- 
sity, University of Toronto, and 
McGill University. Lieut. Col. L. F. 
Grant, R.C.A., is the guiding genius 
of this organization which has had 
pleasant contacts with the I.C. 
Y.R.A. both in the United States 
and Canada during the past three 
years. 

Besides the clubs just mentioned, 
organized yacht clubs exist at 
Bowdoin, Middlebury, Amherst, 
American International, Worcester 
Polytechnic, Holy Cross, Boston 
College, Rutgers, Rochester, Le- 
high, and Haverford in the East. 
There are also yachting groups 
formed or forming at Colby, Wes- 
leyan, Webb Institute, Bard, West 
Point, Wisconsin, Duke, Miami, 
Louisiana State, Rollins, San Fran- 
cisco, Stanford, California and 
California Tech. 
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OXFORD 
*‘Championship” 


COMET 


Our “Championship” 
Comet is considered, by 
those who know, to be a 
remarkably superior rac- 
ing boat. Last summer 
our boats won series af- 
ter series, including the 
National Championship. 
Every “Championship” 
boat, incidentally, won 
the right to represent. 
Ask the sailors who raced 
in the Nationals about 
them! 


OXFORD 
“Championship” 


STAR 
* 


We are now at work on 
the Star class, and have 
some new ideas that will 
produce a faster boat. 
We plan to build the best 
Star money will buy, 
keeping in mind the 
necessity of holding the 
cost to within a reason- 
able range. 

We haven’t a doubt 
that our Stars will make 
remarkable showings 
during 1940. Inquire for 
full details on the 1940 
Oxford “Championship” 
Stars and Comets. 


Oxford Shipyards, Ine. 


Town Creek 
Oxford, Maryland 











* 
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YACHTSMEN! 


Our friends, the Finnish people, 
with whom we have sailed and raced, 
whose hospitality we have accepted, 

_ are fighting to preserve their free- 
dom, the independence of their little 
nation. Shamelessly attacked by a 
vastly superior power, their cities 
bombed from the air, women and 
children killed, towns devastated, 


they are making a gallant stand to 
uphold their culture, their traditions 
and their free form of government. 

Sailors are proverbially generous 
to fellow sailors in distress. Let us 
live up to this tradition of the sea 
and contribute generously to the 
people of that brave little nation in 
the hour of their peril. 


As yachtsmen, send all you can give to 
The Yachting Division 


FINNISH RELIEF, INC. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 

















For Fishing on Frolicking 
GIBB SI Power Sea Skiff 


Sea Proved for Safety 
~ De sig med tor | tility 


nis van Mik ES 


GALLON 


You'll get great satisfaction 

from a Gibbs Power Sea Skiff. 

Safe enough for youngsters, 

you can use it for your own 

fishing excursions at sea, or 

on per te oon 4-cycle lets you enjoy boating 3 

air-cooled motor gives you 60 peace...not pieces. Oa 

miles per gallon; and trolls at ane. cedar planking, WRITE FOR FREE 


1 mile per hour. Patented bronze fittings and anti-cor- 
Gibbs iaeatcanahed muffler rosive fastenings. C ATA L O G 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO. - 


4 Flagler Street » Jacksonville, Florida 








LONGER LUSTRE-LIFE 


LONG LIFE AND RETENTION 
OF THAT FRESHLY PAINTED 
APPEARANCE ARE AMONG THE 
REASONS FOR THAT SWING TO 


RUMFORD 


MARINE FINISHES 


INSIST ON IT 
THIS SEASON 
Write for color card 


“SIMOOM” Built by 
Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


55 Pawtucket Avenue 
Rumford, Rhode Island 

















The major activities of the As- 
sociation in the racing field fall into 
three types. The oldest of these is, 
of course, the McMillan Cup com- 
petition. Participation in this is nec- 
essarily limited by the difficulties 
of borrowing enough boats. Certain 
colleges, which have raced for this 
trophy for more than a decade, 
have their rights to compete guar- 
anteed in the Association’s by-laws 
but the I.C.Y.R.A. is constantly 
seeking practical solutions to en- 
large this competition. If the present 
plans materialize, the 1940 Mc- 
Millan Cup races at Annapolis will 
be the largest ever. 

One of the first acts after the re- 
organization of the I.C.Y.R.A. was 
the establishment of a dinghy cham- 
pionship. M.I.T. has conducted 
these contests for the past three 
years and was responsible for the 
donation of the Henry A. Morss 
Memorial Trophy as the emblem 
of this championship. Eight colleges 
participated the first year, seven 
in 1938 and a dozen last spring and 
in each case the Tech crews, with 
such skippers as Runyon Colie, Jr., 
Herman Hanson and Eric Olsen, 
have dominated the racing. So far, 
it has been possible to sail these 
championships with all members of 
the 1.C.Y.R.A. taking part in the 
finals but, with the rapid growth 
of the Association, it is only a 
question of time when sectional 
eliminations must be instituted. 

Although the Morss Trophy is 
the highest dinghy honor, I.C.Y. 
R.A. dinghy activities are not lim- 
ited to racing for this trophy. Two 
sanctioned regattas held semi- 
annually are the Brown Invitation 
and the open Boston Dinghy Club 
Challenge Cup Regatta. The latter 
is particularly indicative of the 
growth of the sport as the entries 
have grown from nine in the spring 
of 1936 to 29 last fall. 

Through most of this period, 
Tech and Brown have won most of 
the regattas although Cornell was 
victorious once. But competition 
is growing more keen; Williams 
broke through to win the Dinghy 
Club Cup and Princeton captured 
the Brown regatta in 1939. 

Looking towards the future and 
to encourage colleges just starting 


College Club 


YACHTING 


the sport, the I.C.Y.R.A. inaugu- 
rated, last spring, a non-member 
regatta for New England clubs 
which served as an elimination for 
the Boston Dinghy Club Cup. Both 
the spring event, which was desig- 
nated as a championship, and the 
fall sailing, which was simply an 
elimination, were won by North- 
eastern crews; as they proved suc- 
cessful events, it is probable that 
they will be duplicated in other 
sections in the near future. 

The Association does not solicit 
membership and colleges seeking 
admission must come of their own 
accord, but the requirements are 
not stiff. It likes to have clubs 
seeking admission show that their. 
organizations are of a reasonably 
permanent nature. It is an aid to 
a college organization, though not 
a requirement, for the club to have 
boats of its own or have taken steps 
towards their acquisition. The main 
aim of the I.C.Y.R.A. is to further 
college yachting anywhere in the 
United States or Canada and, to 
assist in this development, it under- 
took two years ago to prepare pam- 
phlets which would aid interested 
groups in organizing clubs and 
preparing for membership. Two of 
these have been distributed and 
others are in preparation. Any col- 
lege yachtsman may obtain copies 
by addressing the writer, who is 
Secretary of the I.C.Y.R.A., in care 
of the Sports Department, Boston 
Globe, Boston, Mass. 

The Inter-Collegiate Yacht Rac- 
ing Association has accomplished 
much in the three and a half years 
since its reorganization in 1936 and 
its promise for the future is bright, 
although its work is only beginning 
and many of its member clubs still 
have rough seas to navigate before 
they can find fair sailing. It is a 
worthy movement which deserves 
the support of all yachtsmen, and 
particularly of the alumni of the 
many colleges where yacht clubs 
or yachting groups exist; they can 
render aid by making themselves 
known to the officials of their col- 
lege clubs. Yachting of the future 
will benefit by college activity. 

Following is a list of I.C.Y.R.A. 
clubs, showing the number of mem- 
bers and the boats available. 

No. of Boats 
Waters Members out 


Boston University 

Brown University 

Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Harvard University 
Lafayette College 

Mass. Inst. of Tech 
University of Michigan 
Princeton University 
University of Pennsylvania........ 
Trinity College 

Tufts College 

U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
U.S. Naval Academy 
Williams College 

Yale University 


Charles River 45 
Seekonk River 65 a 
Lake Cayuga 35 2 
Lake Mascoma 40 6 
Charles River 75 3 
Lake Hopatcong 16 0 
Charles River 540 - 4! 
Lake Whitmore 20 
Lake Carnegie 60 
.. Delaware River 23 
Connecticut River 18 
Mystic Lakes 12 
Thames River 125 
Severn River 350 
Lake Pontoosuc 35 
New Haven Harbor 50 


tS or 


NON-FOLDING 
NON-FOULING 


_ 


HOLDS MORE per Ib. of weight 
THAN ANY ANCHOR KNOWN! 
Send for story, «‘The Birth of an Anchor.” 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 


10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 


| SoeSBeoo 





& 











* Includes individually owned craft usually kept at the college. 
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birkman 
STARS 


(Circular on Request) 


ALWAYS 
IN THE MONEY 
“CHUCKLE IV" RUNNER-UP 


IN BOTH BACARD! CUP 
AND CUP OF CUBA SERIES 





“Chuckle IV"" and “‘Fofo’” 1939 Parkman 
Stars Racing for Corry Cup on Great South 


Bay. 
; te 


Parkman Stars owe their reputation to their 
consistent performance everywhere all the 
time with many different skippers. 


* 
PRICE, WITHOUT SAILS 
$1045.00 
WE HAVE BUT ONE GRADE 
— THE BEST — 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 


51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR 
HANDY CHART 
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Tells An 
Exclusive 


Story 




















@ All about the wonderful new 
Sea-Horse outboard motors and 
their many exclusive refinements: 
including (1) Perfected Alternate 
Firing (2) Built-in Underwater Ex- 
haust (3) REVERSE. These are 
the “big three” of outboard mo- 
toring, and only Johnson has all 
three! Two new Bantam Singles, 
with 36% power increase. New 
H!-POWER Perfected Alternate 


Firing Twin. Eight 

other great models, $4,950 
Priced as low a8... — $.0, b. factory 
Write for your Sea-Horse Handy 
Chart today. Sent FREE! 

2300 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSE 
CUTBOARD MOTORS 
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The “Cresset’”’ Click-Click 


(Continued from page 62) 


at the first and second reefs, it 
hooks on to a band made of 4” 
diameter galvanized iron, over- 
lapped and welded so the after part 
of it is 4%” by 4%”. These bands 
were made a snug driving fit on 
the mast and the small slots are 
cut into the after side of the mast 
to allow the points of the claw to 
hook in. 

The mast was a new spar, made 
with all these fittings in mind, and 
shoulders were worked for the bands 
to rest on. The slots may appear to 
some to have a weakening effect on 
the mast but they are small; com- 
pensation can be arranged when 
hollowing the spar and the slots 
probably are not so weakening as 
the through bolt fastenings which 
would otherwise be needed for the 
track. The halliard and click line 
come down through lizard fairleads 
on the fore side of the mast. Marks 
on the click line, shoulder height 
from the deck when the click-click is 
at a clicking spot, are ahelp at night. 

Incidentally, all the halliards that 
come down the mast come through 
a necklace of lizard fairleads worked 


on the mast about eight feet above 


‘the deck. They can’t get mixed up 


and stopper knots on the ends of 
the halliards keep them from blow- 
ing out of reach if someone lets 
go. This is much better than mak- 
ing the ends fast; when coiling 
down, the coil does not lay up in 
kinks, as the ends are free to turn. 
Also, every halliard automatically 
gets on its proper pin, even with 
last minute pick up crews, because 
the proper pin is the one directly 
under the fairlead. : 

The sketches show the fitting as 
made for Cresset. The mast was 
made with the fittings in view but 
it should be possible to adapt them 
to an existing mast. In any other 
application, however, it would be 
as well to make a full size stump 
model of the mast and a working 
model of the click-click in thin 
sheet metal, as we did. To ensure 
successful working, the proportions 
of the click-click depend on size of 
mast and track, projection of track 
from mast, size and lead of halliard 
sheaves and halliards and all other 
related things. 


Sea Island Labyrinth 


(Continued from page 44) 


famous “ Northers” and swimming 
had ceased to be a popular sport. 

But, for the most part, the days 
were clear and with about the same 
temperature and ‘‘feel” as a sunny 
day in early May in New York. 
There was, nearly always, a tang to 
the air which made one feel full of 
vitamins and none of the lassitude 
which is to be expected in the trop- 
ics. To be sure, our Palm Beach 
suits suffered little from wear and 
we hung “ Do not Disturb” signs on 
our swimming trunks for the dura- 
tion. In short, we did not find a 
tropical climate and did not expect 
to, but we found an invigorating 
climate, often warm enough for 
shorts and always far more benign 
than the climate from which we 
had run away. While we didn’t go 
swimming, a good many others did. 

In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the founders of the 
Jekyll Island Club, (near Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,) where friends made us 
welcome at one period of the cruise, 
selected the site after long wander- 
ing in search of one and selected it 
as much for climate as for privacy. 
St. Simon’s Island, also in that vi- 
cinity, is a famous winter and health 
resort. And, incidentally, a delight- 
ful place for yachts to tie up. 

My cousin jumped ship — by 
direction from his partner — at 
Beaufort, S. C., which we reached 
after poking here and there for 


some time, becoming more and more 
enamored of the country, its cus- 
toms and its people as we went. 
Among other things, we encount- 
ered the negro “Gullah” dialect, 
entirely unintelligible to us. Looking 
for a fishing ground, we accosted a 
young negro on the bank. He said 
something which sounded like: 
“Yanna wanna gub,” so we asked 
him again, and he repeated the 
same jargon several times, and then 
pointed. We went in the general di- 
rection he indicated but we did not 
catch any fish. Later, we were told 
that he had said what still sounded 
like “Yanna wanna gub,”’ and that 
he meant: “You want to go over 
there!”’ 

I spent two lonely but interesting 
days at Beaufort, which escaped, 
due to the happy chance of being 
chosen as headquarters by a Union 
general, the fire and sword which 
laid waste most of the rest of this 
part of the Atlantic seaboard during 
the Civil War. The consequence is 
that many of its original buildings 
are intact and the whole atmos- 
phere of the city is what one may 
imagine it must have been for the 
better part of a century. There, my 
cousin’s place was taken by two 
ladies of my family and we set sail 
again on a less exciting but more 
socially guided continuation of the 
cruise. 

When I am cruising, a small 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


reece 
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Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 











STEEL 
BUILT 














Lensth — 47’L.O.A. — 35’ L.W.L. 
Beam — 12’ 

Draft — 5’— with Center Board 10’ 
Sail Area — 1171 square feet 
Rating — (Cruising Club Rule) 28.3 


Twenty years of European and American ex- 
perience in steel hull design and construction. 


Write for complete information on any type, 
steel or wood, sail or power craft. 


Frederick A. Lippold 


Naval Architect 
SPECIALIZING IN YACHT DESIGNING 


35 E. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























THE ANNAPOLIS 


STANDARDIZED 4G roorer 


Unusual arrangements in dou- 
ble cabin and sedan models with 
crew quarters. Twin screw gas 


or diesel, Speeds 14 to 24 miles. 


SEND FOR 
BLUE PRINTS and PRICES 


Other models under construction 
40, 54, 66 and 70 foot 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD. INC. 
Plant: Annapolis, Maryland New York'Office: 110 East 42nd Street 
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Kyanize Fs 


MARINE PRODUCTS Sag 


Real lifesavers for boats . . 
MARINE PRODUCTS KYANI IZE Marine Finishes. 
Varnish Built to stand up against sea 


Bost ‘Deck Paine d sun. Here is new beauty 
Pale Remover plus roven durability. It’s 
Cabin, Enamels ZE for smooth sailing. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
81 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 








BEATS -< | 
the World 


Outboard Motor Boats howl . up. The The TVT 
Model a com: and full 


coved co Geo 
a spray rails isa S superior product. Dry, saf 
seaworthy and very fast. Made 12, 14, 16 and 18 





Sold by dealers or 












order from factory 
CAT ALOG : CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
Built and designed especially for use with ligh 
weight outboard 
| SAIL BOATS . 
Today’s Most Popular Models 
Please state the kind ree ig Sn Supe is 
in which you are interested, if ft. SOM EMAL 280 
18 ft. SEAGULL $415 
Two Large Factories 19 ft. LIGHTNING ron 


These boats are complete, with sail, 
mast, rigging at prices quoted above. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MBG. CO. 
212 Ann St. to 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin either place) Cortiand, New York 








* JEFFERSON - TRAVIS 7 


Fr ; Crystal Controlled 
m =©MARINE RADIO TELEPHONES 


For Safety and Convenience Aboard Your Boat 


Anyone aboard can carry on a two-way 
telephone conversation 


toand OTHER BOATS 
from SHORE TELEPHONES 
COAST GUARD IN EMERGENCIES 


For peace of mind, for carefree boating, 
install a new, inexpensive 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS Crystal Controlled 
Offshore Model Marine Radio Telephone. 


Compact, for accessible mounting. Operates 
at low current drain from 6 to 12 volt systems. 
No boat can afford to be without one! Write 
for literature on this and 6 other moderately 





JEFFERSON-TRAVIS 
RADIO MFG, CORP. 








198 S. Milburn Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 


priced models. 
° 














amount of social activity goes a 
long way, probably because I am 
much too lazy to don shore togs 
except on rare occasions. But now 
we were wined and dined at the 
homes of friends from the North 
who had bought up and restored 
Sea Island properties and spent part 
of each winter here; and on “‘South- 
ern Plantations” where the mistress 
of the house was “an old school 
friend.’’ We visited Jekyll Island, 
St. Simon’s, and even took in the 
movies and ate an oyster supper 
at Brunswick. In spite of the knowl- 
edge that in doing so I put myself 
in the hands of the Philistines, I 
must admit that I enjoyed every 
minute of it! 
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Finally, I was entirely deserted, 
not only by the ladies but by Abra- 
ham Lincoln Jackson.— which was 
entirely within the terms of our 
agreement — who had found an 
uncle or a cousin or an aunt or 
somebody and decided to settle 
here for the rest of his life. I envied 
him, but I had to be on my way, so 
I picked up a hand here and an ac- 
quaintance there and plugged my 
way back to Charleston. It was a 
good 200 miles but we made it in 
four days which, at six knots and 
tying up at night, was not bad going. 

There, at Charleston, I left my 
little schooner in good hands at a 
yard, to come for her ‘“‘if, as, and 
when.”’ But that is another story. 


Thirty Days in British Columbia Waters 


(Continued from page 37) 


until one gets well north, fog is sel- 
dom encountered during August. 
Even if it were, island or point suc- 
ceeds point and island so closely 
that, provided the course is care- 
fully followed on the chart, it would 
take a visibility of almost zero to 
force one to stay in port or heave to, 
if at all accustomed to navigating 
in a fog. 

One hears so much about the 
dangers of British Columbia tidal 
currents that I may be forgiven for 
writing somewhat at length of our 
findings. Dangerous they can be, 
but dangerous they need not be if 
properly dealt with. The bad ones 
are all marked on the chart, as well 
as described in the ‘‘Coast Pilot’’; 
and at slack water, when the tide 
turns, they do not exist. The rapids 
definitely add to the feeling of wild- 
ness and remoteness of the country. 
Certainly, anyone who had cruised 
up there and become familiar with 
the rapids and the manner of deal- 
ing with them, would miss them ter- 
ribly were an earthquake to do away 
with them by widening all the gaps! 

Slack water may last no more 
than four minutes, as at the “Hole 
in the Wall” and, under certain 
combinations, cannot be stretched 
by more than fifteen minutes, be- 
fore and after, except by those 
familiar with each particular rapid 
and its every twist and turn. At 
others, one has an hour or so of 
leeway. 

The up-boil or surge presents one 
of the main dangers — that of being 
capsized as the boat slides off the 
convex surface or of being thrown 
against rocks or shore. The whirl, 
however, is the greatest danger. I 
heard, and confirmed to my own 
satisfaction, of two cases where 
sizeable and powerful boats (one 
was said to have been a 40-footer) 
were sucked into a whirlpool, sucked 
down until their occupants could 
not see the surface water, could not 
see the trees lining the shores — 
could see only the sloping, whirling 
wall of water on which they were 


riding. “. . . after I don’t know 
how many turns, the whirl flattened 
out and we were spat out of it.” 
Instant declutching is said to be 
the proper treatment, for to apply 
power and try to pull out of it 
would so suck the stern down that 
the boat would swamp. 

Except in such rapids as Seechelt 
(Skookumchuck), in which the 
water, in either direction, roars 
over a hidden ledge; or in Seymour 
Narrows, with its famous Ripple 
Rock in the middle, boats with ex- 
perienced pilots can usually get 
through unless a sequence of whirls 
and boils catches them at the wrong 
time and place. However, I quote a 
local fisherman: ‘‘They’re safe 
enough but, man! don’t fool with 
our rapids.” 

The direction of currents is quite 
puzzling until one remembers that, 
as shown on Chart 1454, ‘“ Discov- 
ery Passage and Adjacent Waters,” 
tides from north and south meet at 
a point about ten miles south of 
Cape Mudge, 7.e., near the head of 
Georgia Straits. With this fact 
clearly in mind, it is usually easy to 
figure the direction of flow to be 
expected at any given time and to 
apply the corrections for various 
channels and rapids. However, in 
some of the larger connecting chan- 
nels, the tidal stream comes from 
both ends at once, meeting in the 
middle! 

Diurnal inequalities of tides, as 
discussed in Bowditch under ‘‘ Types 
of Tides,’’ are marked here and the 
range between high and low will 
vary as much as ten feet from day to 
day. Nor can one figure on- nicely 
spaced flood and ebb as either may 
last twelve hours or so on certain 
days. This has a real bearing on 
planning the trip, for one should 
strike the particularly spectacular 
rapids when they are running at 
their hest. 

It isn’t only that they contribute 
to the feeling of the remoteness of 
the country; the rapids also afford 
fascinating places to spend a day, 
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STOUT FELLA 


22’ 6” x 18’ oo” x 7 4” x 3/2” 
FOR CRUISING 
FOR DAY SAILING 
FOR FISHING 
FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 
Stour Fe.ia is an all purpose 


boat—a lively sailer, easy to 
handle and above all, seaworthy. 


Write for a detailed description 


Designed and built by 


Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 
Shippan Point 


Stamford, Conn. 

















several days. Try to reach Skoo- 
kumchuck or Yuculta, Okisollo, 
Surge, Seymour — any of them, on 
their Big Days, when they’re really 
showing off. Then, during slack, 


| have yourself left on some rock or 


other point of vantage at the wildest 
part, sending the boat on to one of 
the many quiet coves to wait, ready 
to come and pick you up at the 
next slack water. Do this and, as 
the rapids get wilder and wilder, if 
you don’t want to shout the Val- 
kyrie music, you certainly will want 
to express your feelings some other 
way, if it’s no more than kicking 
the cook! 

The harbors we tried were excel- 
lent; the local expression ‘‘you can 
lie to a shoestring in this or that 
cove” seemed literally true, so 
sheltered from wind and current 
were most of our anchorages. Only 
once in our twenty-nine nights were 
we fooled. Quathiaski Cove, oppo- 
site Campbell River, with its fa- 
mous salmon fishing, was crowded 
with fishing boats at the regular 
anchorage at the southern end so 
we anchored behind an island at the 
rocky northern end of the bay. 
This was during the very last of the 
ebb. There we lay peacefully during 
all of the flood, half a mile or so 
from the rapid water between Sey- 
mour Narrows and Cape Mudge. 
But, with the turn of the tide in the 
middle of the night, some trick of 
wind and current, possibly some 
scooping effect of the southern end 
of the island, sent a powerful cur- 
rent surging past us, across the 
wind, and made our heavy second 
anchor desirable. 

Except for that one contretemps, 
however, our 45-foot 15-ton ketch 
lay night after night in perfect se- 
curity and without a thought of 
trouble or anchor watch; either to 
our 65-pound, navy type anchor or 
with bow and stern breast lines fast 
to boom logs or float at some camp; 
only occasionally did we put out 
spring lines: For anchor rode, we 
used stainless steel cable on a drum 
type windlass and found it far 
preferable to chain; ten fathom 
water, with proper scope, means a 
good many pounds of chain to be 
hove in in the morning! At only one 
place did we anchor in less than six 
fathom water; usually, we lay in 
eight, ten or more. Often we had to 
hunt for an anchorage shallow 
enough. 

One other thing is useful to re- 
member when deciding where to lie 
for the night; with the exception of 
the single case noted above, we 
found no rapids which affected the 
waters in adjacent coves. Because 
of this fact, one can slip into little 
bays along them and lie safely, 
listening to the roar of the rushing 
water, maybe only a hundred yards 
away. 

We bought food supplies for the 
entire trip before leaving the States 
but this was not necessary for every 
three or four days we passed a little 


general store and post office com- 
bined where canned goods were 
obtainable; nor were prices out of 
line, considering the distances. 
Bread, eggs and butter, all fresh 
and of a good quality, are delivered 
to these stores by the little steamer 
from Vancouver. Fresh meat and 
milk are not obtainable, as a rule, 
except at Nanaimo, Prender Har- 
bor, Powell River and Quathiaski 
Cove, but fresh fruit was offered at 
most places and sometimes fresh 
vegetables. 

There are small farms, abandoned 
by their settlers, who came out 
after the Great War, on which one 
can find various fruits in season. 
Their pitiful clearings, with the 
buildings now falling to ruin — 
buildings which meant so much in- 
vestment of hopes, labor and 
capital — may easily be recognized 
from the water. We were told that 
the fruit was ours for the taking. 

Gasoline, oil and fresh-water- 
from-a-hose is obtainable at most of 
these same stores since fishermen 
are everywhere and must be taken 
care of. As for fresh water (not 
from a hose), it is all around you. Of 
course, I quite agree with Warwick 
Tompkins that at sea “fresh water 
should never be wasted” but here 
one need never give a thought to 
the wasting of water in galley or 
wash basin, the only penalty being 
that it may be necessary to dip it 
up and bring it aboard in buckets; 
one could not go more than a few 
hours in any direction without find- 
ing an ample supply of delicious, 
soft water. Nor is it always neces- 
sary to dip it up; we twice filled our 
tanks from waterfalls by simply 
running alongside and holding out a 
hose with a funnel in the end! Inci- 
dentally, 25 feet of hose in the 
lazarette is apt to come handy at 
filling docks since their water hose 
is often too short to reach across a 
boat. If water be all that you re- 
quire, the extra hose will enable you 
to fill, even while another boat is 
fuelling. 

Fishing was said to be poor in 
1939 but we caught or were given all 
the salmon we wanted to eat. 
Yuculta Rapids or Campbell River 
are the two best known salmon 
waters but we were told that the 
fish may be caught anywhere up 
there. Jumping herring is the signal 
to get out salmon gear. We did not 
try Campbell but caught two in 
Yuculta trolling from a rowboat 
just as dark fell. While we didn’t 
venture far from the shore, the ex- 
perienced fishermen will row their 
boats to the very edge of the 
whirling, boiling waters, as they 
follow the salmon which are follow- 
ing the herring. We saw them doing 
this at Seymour Narrows where, 
from the top of the 800-foot cliff on 
the West side, one gets a wonderful 
view of the rapids in action. 

It was while watching these rap- 
ids and the movements of two row- 
boats, looking very tiny and very 
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Over 90 pages— 400 items, 330 illustrated. 


10-Page article with 45 diagrams 
“TUNING YOUR BOAT” 


by Walton Hubbard, Jr., 
Internatioral Star Boat Champion 


A veritable encyclopedia of sail- 

boat fittings for racers and cruis- 

ers; one design and rated classes; 
centerboard and keel types 
— hardware for dinghies or 
50-footers. Many new fit- 
tings shown — born at sea 
from practical racing experi- 
ence — cast in our own fac- 

tory — and exclusive with Hub- 

bard’s South Coast Company. 

Write for your copy 


today. Enclose 25¢ 
in coin to cover cost. 


~~ . 
hardi SOUTH COAST 
en COMPANY 


2204 E. Central, Newport Beach, California 












Now Building 


32’ Racing-Cruising Auxiliary Cutters. 
Designed by Alden. Winner, Class D,; 1939 
Chicago-Mackinac Race. 


Lead keel, mahogany planking, teak decks, 
Honduras mahogany cabin and trim, latest 
fittings. Can accept a few more orders for 
early delivery. 


Other sizes, sail or power yachts 
designed and custom built 


Dachel-Carter Beat Co., Inc. 
BENTON HARBOR MICHIGAN 
Established 1914 
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send for complete details. 











Dependability — with power to 
spare— is the keynote of this 
ruggedly built, world famed all- 
purpose power plant. Sets a new 
standard of operating economy, 
and attractive prices make the 
Arrowhead a best value! Now — 


A RED WING FOR EVERY NEED! 


20 Gasoline Models — 4 to 125 H.P. 
6 Hesselman Type “Spark Diesels’’ 35 to 
200 H.P. 


RED WING Wy @) 


ARROWHEAD 


A Dependable All-Purpose Power Plant! 


A COMPLETE LINE OF re og 
MARINE MOTORS : 
Piston Displacement 186 Cu. In. 


Cylinder, 25 to 45 H.P 


Bore 3%”, Stroke 412” 





DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., 201 
E. 12th St., New York City; W. H. More- 
pe m Corp, 1043 Commonwealth Ave., 

Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 
on St., Phinddone Pa. 


TOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
















Smart Skippers Hoist Anchors 


the IDEAL way 
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In N. Y. and vicinity, on display at the E. J. WILLIS CO., 91 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


» 


No more backaches, dirty hands and ruffled 
tempers! Touch a switch . 
Windlass hums as it hoists your anchor with- 
out effort. Model B Ideal Electric Capstan, for 
anchors not over 150 Ibs., weighs 77 Ibs. Other 
styles and sizes. Also Electric Boat Hoists. 


- an Ideal Electric 


Ask for catalog. 


WINDLASS COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














@ BRIGHT RED 
N 
Priced right. Give your boat the & LIGHT GREE 
finest protection against all 
sea growth and worms... fast, & DEEP RED 


smooth, durable. 

Also the most attractive line of 
deck and top-side colors in 
America. 





@ BRONZE 


* ALL HIGHLY 
ANTI-FOULING 





TARR & WONSON, LTD. Makers of Brown and Green Cop- 
per Paint, Red Racing Compound 


Gloucester, Mass. 




















DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manufac- 
ture of cabin and deck furniture for 
the boat 
Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Moneda”, “Elda” ic 
**Sirena’’, ‘‘Onrust’’, ‘‘Caritas’’, 
**Navigator” 3 Mary Eleanor’’, 
“Tritona”, “Student Prince”, “Dis- 
turbance II”, “Agawam”,"Bidgee”, 
“F lorence” >» “Moana 1”, “Mys- 
tery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 


Write for catalog 


Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 


217 EAST 42nd STREET, N.Y.C. 6,2 blocks East of 


‘and Central Station MANUFACTURERS 











fragile as they skirted the whirls 
and surges, that we first saw a 
“herring rake” being used. This 
is a 12-foot flat pole, sharpened 
along both edges, equipped not 


with hooks but merely with some ~ 


thirty pieces of fine piano wire, 
projecting an inch on each edge 
and spaced an inch apart. This was 
swept rapidly through the water 
wherever there were indications of 
the prized bait. In five strokes, we 
saw one man bring in nineteen 
herring, transfixed by the needle- 
like wires. 

Rock cod can usually be caught 
in deep water at the base of cliffs; 
occasionally, one can get red snap- 
per at the same places. Sole were 
plentiful in Frederick Arm. Oysters 
and clams are to be found in many 
of the salt marshes; inquiry should 
be made locally. Trout are still 
fairly plentiful in both brooks and 
lakes but it is not easy to get re- 
liable information as to where to 
fish though they will tell you will- 
ingly enough where to go for rock 
cod. A good approach is to select 
likely looking spots several days 
before you reach them (the De- 
partment of Land’s map, men- 
tioned below, shows them all), and 
then, wherever you stop, ask about 
those places. Never miss a chance 
to pump fishermen or other yachts- 
men; you can often pick up invalu- 
able information from an idler on 
the dock. 

From my experience, it seems 
safe to say that, while auxiliaries for 
charter are far from plentiful and 
motor-sailers almost non-existent 
when it comes to chartering, power 
boats are available in almost any 
size and price range. In approach- 
ing the problem of chartering, re- 
member that all yacht brokers have 
correspondents in Seattle and that 
you are safe in applying to your own 
broker. 

Prices for the summer of 1939 
ran from $15.00 per day, ‘drive 
yourself,” to the $100.00 per day 
boats with a full, well-trained crew 
and with absolutely everything 
supplied and planned for you. 
Certainly, for $25.00 per day, one 
can find a satisfactory boat and 
captain, a boat with a capacity of 
from four to six persons, or even 
more. Few owners of good boats 
seem willing to let their boats go, 
at least for a first trip, without 
themselves or their own man on 
board in charge — at least to the 
extent of having power of veto on 
such courses and anchorages as in 
his opinion would be unsafe. The 
charter should include a carefully 
worded paragraph outlining the 
duties and responsibilities of such a 
man; it may prevent considerable 
friction during the trip. 

“But what do you do with your- 
self every day?” has been a fre- 
quent question from people who 
have never cruised. Not a reader of 
Yacutin@ but will know that, even 
if one never went ashore, there 
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would be plenty to do on the boat. 
As a matter of fact, there were all 
kinds of things to do ashore: glori- 
ous hikes in country as wild and 
beautiful as anything in the Lav- 
rentians north of Quebec and 
scrambles up rough trails to the 
snow fields, visible in so many di- 
rections. Fishing, exploring new in- 
lets in canoe or dinghy. Visits to 
lumber camps, the paper mill at 
Powell River (don’t plan to spend 
the night, the acid will ruin your 
paint), the fish cannery at Quathi- 
aski. Trading with the Indians. Be 
sure to bring along some old clothes 
and some gaily colored cheap cloth; 
they prefer this to money. Watch- 
ing the hand-loggers at their stren- 
uous labors. Many of the loggers 
and fishermen are philosophers and 
deep thinkers. of the first water; 
talks with them are well worth 
while. We even attended a dance, 
held in the schoolhouse on Yuculta 
Rapids, a dance where starting and 
going home times were decided, not 
by the dancers’ preference or by 
Mother’s orders, but by the hour 
of slack, for all came by water! 

Certainly, on the way home, plan 
to spend a couple of days at quaint 
Victoria where one can anchor in 
the innermost harbor, with the 
Parliament Buildings on one side 
and the Empress Hotel on the 
other, where one can hold the Cap- 
tain’s Dinner at that friendliest of 
the Canadian Pacific chain, besides 
loading up with woolens and china 
and taking trips to some of the 
lovely garden spots of Vancouver 
Island. 

All these things one can do but 
they are just the beginning and I am 
sure that five summers spent up 
there would still leave places to 
explore and untried adventures. 

For visualizing your whole trip, 
the small scale U.S.C. & G.S. 7002, 
Cape Flattery to Dixon Entrance, 
issued by our own Coast Survey, is 
good but best of all is a large scale 
map published by the British 
Columbia Department of Lands for 
would-be settlers. Incidentally, there 
is much valuable information on the 
back of this map. However, for 
planning the trip and for selecting 
which of the many fascinating little 
harbors and inlets are to be in- 
cluded, one should have available 
the following: 


U.S. Coast Survey Charts 
6300. Georgia Strait and Straits 
of San Juan de Fuca (San 
Juan Islands) 
6150. Admiralty Inlet and Puget 
Sound to Seattle 2 


U.S. Hydrographic Office Charts 

1455. Straits of Georgia and Ad- 
jacent Waters (Jervis Inlet, 
Skookumchuck, etc.) 

1454. Discovery Passage and Ad- 
jacent Waters 

1453. Waters between Vancouver 
Island and the Mainland, from 
Thurlow Island to Queen Char- 
lotte Straits 
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SHIP-TO-SHORE 


SEAPHONES 


are sentinels of safety on hundreds 
of boats. They operate as simply as 
a telephone. Tried and proven 
quality. Suitable for all types of 
vessels. 15- to 150-watt models. 


$235 to $850 
complete 
Write for particulars 
e 
NAVIGATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
built in our own factory 











. for all kinds of vessels 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 












STOWED ABOARD 
OR TOWED ASTERN 


THIS DINK IS 
READY FOR DUTY 


















© Harp use in the water and 
long weeks on davits cannot 
crack this tender. An Old Town 
Dinghy is always ready for 
service. No caulking. No bail- 
ing. This dink never leaks. 

A strong covering of heavy 
canvas protects the hull against 
water and weather. Keeps up- 
keep down. Inexpensive to buy. 


FREE CATALOG shows ee 


nghies for every 
purpose. Also shicetex Outboard Boats, 
Rowboats. Write today. Address Old 
Town Canoe Company, 653 Main St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


10ld Town Boats” 





Fishing—Planning Ahead on Tackle 














ratios, also provides for the use of 
a left hand handle so that an angler 
can actually “grind” a deep fish to 
the surface with his two hands with- 
out pumping the rod at all. 

The rod. The features noted under 
the 24-thread tackle apply equally 
to this class except that there is no 
generally accepted class limit on the 
weight of the tip, which may range 
up to 40 ounces, depending on the 
fittings specified. 

Use. At the present writing this is 
considered light tackle for the aver- 
age tuna in the Bahamas. Until an 
angler becomes highly proficient in 
the use of 24-thread tackle, this 
class is ideal for giant tuna (over 
600 pounds) in any waters. One 
outfit usually suffices for tuna. 

A pair of 39-thread outfits are 
recommended for the angler who is 
primarily interested in boating 
giant marlin even though several 
weighing well over 500 pounds have 
been taken on 24-thread line. 

There is a distinct tendency to- 
day to get away from any heavier 
tackle except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. 


(Continued from page 66) 


Rod butts. When selecting rods, 
assemble the exact model and size 
of reel to be used on the butt of each 
rod to insure a perfect fit between 
the reel plate and the slotted reel 
seat of the ferrule. The sturdy 
ferrule should provide positive lock- 
ing devices to anchor the reel 
solidly in place and to key and lock 
the rod tip in its proper position. In 
the 15-thread and heavier classes, 
each butt cap should be deeply 
slotted and tapered to receive the 
pin at the bottom of the swivel cup 
in the fishing chair. 

A pair of plug casting rods will 
come in handy for dock, river or 
bay fishing; for snapper bluefish, 
school weakfish, small bonefish, 
baby tarpon and many other classes 
of small fish. 


Norte: We have arranged for Mr. 
Anderson to reply to all inquiries 
from our readers regarding the 
various phases of the sport, boats 
and tackle, methods, places or sea- 
sons. Address Mr. Lansdell Ander- 
son, 333 Avenue Alesio, Coral 
Gables, Florida. (Ep.) 


Building the Star “Spirit” 


(Continued from page 53) 


the purpose being to make sitting 
on the edge of the cockpit more 
comfortable. The result was that 
any water which might arrive on 
the weather deck immediately 
found its way into the boat and 
usually down the neck of anyone 
who happened to be sitting on the 
floor. It is not until he sails a boat 
without it that one realizes how 
much water can be kept out by even 
a small ridge around the cockpit. 
It seems advisable to eliminate 
either the spray boards or the trim, 
but not both. 

The cockpit was divided in the 
middle by a deck beam which 
crossed it athwartships. At first, we 
thought that this beam, located as 
it was in the most inconvenient 
place possible, would be constantly 
in the way of both skipper and 
crew. Certainly there is little 
enough room on small racing craft 
under the best of circumstances. 
But apparently a sailor can get used 
to anything and, after the first few 
days, we never noticed it. The pur- 
pose of the beam was to accommo- 
date the cockpit main sheet travel- 
er; as long as such a bar was 
necessary, it was structurally much 
sounder as an integral part of the 
hull than it would have been in the 
form of the more usual type of re- 
movable fitting. In fact, the deck 
around the cockpit was thus made 
strong enough to support itself 
without the need of any of the 
customary props below. 


I specified that the bottom planks 
be grooved out on the inside for 
lightness but, luckily, this method 
of beating the restriction on mini- 
mum. thickness was ruled illegal in 
the nick of time. We were limited to 
two longitudinal grooves for drain- 
age, an arrangement preferable to 
limber holes which weaken the 
frames. The whole inside was 
treated with an oil filler, then given 
one coat of Dulux Clear, a thin 
semi-gloss natural finish which is 
better suited to hard usage than a 
high-gloss varnish. We were criti- 
cized at the time for risking a 
bright-finished interior because a 
Star often has water in the bilge 
which, without floorboards, would 
mean an extremely slippery footing. 
The new type pumice-filled non-skid 
paint for the floor was the alterna- 
tive but we decided in favor of the 
natural finish because (1) it looked 
much better; (2) it did not show 
dents as readily as paint; (3) the 
walking surface was so cut up by 
the frames that you couldn’t slip 
very far without fetching up against 
something; and (4) it was to be 
hoped that a non-skid shoe (such as 
the Topsider) would provide a firm 
footing even on varnish. Fortu- 
nately, this turned out to be the 
case and, instead of regretting the 
choice of interior finish, we kept 
discovering new advantages which 
it possessed. 

I had had so much trouble trying 
to get a racing bottom to stay 




















A NEW RUDDER BLADE 
FOR THE FISHING TRAWLER 
Our commercial work keeps our equip- 
ment busy and up to date during the 


winter and allows us to render the yacht 
a complete service. 


VICK 


CTI 


LEPHONE 


In Trouble Use Your 
Radio Phone . . . Call 
NEW BEDFORD 1986 
“7 COLLECT ” 
We Pay All Charges 


Peirce & Kilburn Boat Yard 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
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“JICK” 
International Des-Detes ~~ 
Long Island Sound, N 


Louis J. Larsen 
50 Warren St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Larsen: 


I am delighted with the mainsail you made 
for my International. The way she goes in 
light weather is very gratifying. 

In one regatta the breeze fell very light i in 
the last leg. We had rounded the last mark in 
seventh place of 15 starters. Reaching for the 
finish line, with about three hundred yards to 
go, we passed five boats and would have beat 
the sixth except for the angle of the line. 

Later at the club after the race several of 
the men in the class spoke to me about the 
way the boat went in that last leg. I am 
really highly pleased. 

Yours truly, 
STEPHEN SzczoTKOWSKI 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmaker 
50 Warren Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


When you see the new Lyman Inboard and Outboard Runabouts, you'll understand why 
they're the outstanding boat value for 1940. New Inboard Utilities in 16 and 18 feet. Im- 
proved and restyled Custom models in 1912, 21 and 24 ft. A new 17-ft. medium speed In- 
board designed expressly for the fisherman. Outboard Runabouts, featuring new color schemes, 


in 11, 13 and 15 (t, Sand for literature. 


* 
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gutters hne. 
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ILYMAN BOAT WO 


























Syinbolic of 





products assures you of top qual 


Write for Free Folder 





SEAWORTHINES 


Your first fitting-out need is dependable marine 
glue. The complete line of Ferdico-Jeffery 





ity: Jeffery's 


C-Quality Marine Glue (very handy for narrow 

seams); Ferdico Seamseal Seam Filler (for deck and side seams); Ferdico 
Canvas Cement (lengthens life of canvas). For maximum value, choose 
products of time-tested efficiency, made by 


LW. Ferdinand é Co_Inc. 


599 Albany Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


(Est. 1873) 











THIS NEW CATALOG 





SHIPBUILDING 


illustrates the 1940 Consoli- 
dated 39 and 42 foot Play- 
boats, 50, 57 and 62 foot Ex- 


press Cruisers and commuters. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


CONSOLIDATED 


CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS e NEW YORK CITY 












PUSH BUTTON 4 





GROVE STREET 


sd 


FLEMING 
ELECTRIC details today 
WATER SYSTEM 12°, ¥ou" desler for demon- 


Model 19 (shown) 6 volts $19.50 
Also available for 12, 36 and 110 volts 


_ GEO. W. FLEMING CO., INC. 


PLANTSVILLE, CONNECTICUT | 


RUNNING WATER 


. . « « at low cost! 


Here's a water system, for your boat, 
which costs little and yet includes the 
finest engineered pump on the market. 
Press the button and instantly you get a 
full steady flow from the faucet . . 
all from an ordinary 6-volt battery. 
The Fleming Water System is compact 
— practical — attractive — 
sturdy. 


Write for details today — or 








smooth on previous boats that I was 
determined to have a good one 
built up on the Spirit. A hard rac- 
ing antifouling paint of a weil- 
known brand was chosen and three 
coats applied over the primer at 
intervals of about two weeks, with 
light sanding between each coat. 
The result looked perfect — and 
blistered so badly after the boat had 
been in the water a few days that it 
had to be burned off and built up 
all over again. The second time, 
conditions were theoretically much 
worse for painting: two thin coats 
had to be put on between Monday 
and Friday and two more in a 
second five-day period (we launched 
and raced the boat in the interven- 
ing week-end). The color was 
changed but the same brand of 
paint was used and the bottom 
stayed smooth for the rest of the 
racing season. I have no idea what 
was wrong the first time but have 





YACHTING 


often heard of similar erratic per- 
formances. Apparently, you never 
can tell about a racing bottom. 
The deck was painted a light 
cream, just off white. It is impor- 


tant to have a white or almost — 


white deck, in spite of the added 
glare in bright weather, so that any 
dirt on it can be seen and, of course, 
cleaned off. A deck not kept abso- 
lutely clean will eventually soil the 
sails as they are bent on and taken 
off, especially if either the deck or 
the sails are at all damp. On a dark 
deck, some of the dirt always es- 
capes the most vigilant swab or 
sponge. Another incidental disad- 
vantage of a dark deck is that you 
can frequently fry eggs on it in 
hot weather, whereas a light one 
keeps relatively cool. 

Other features of the hull will be 
mentioned later in their connection 
with certain parts of the rigging. 

(To be continued) 


The Modern Steel Yacht 


(Continued from page 59) 


4’ 7” draft. She was built by the 
American Electric Welding Com- 
pany, of Baltimore. Her frames are 
burned out of 14” mild steel and are 
spaced 18” centers for most of her 
length, closer at the chain plates, 
wider at the ends. Nine longitudinal 
stringers, 1’”’ by 1”’ by 1%” T-bars, 
are notched into the frames and run 
practically the full length of the 
boat. The outside plating is welded 
to the heads of the T’s, not to the 
frames as is usually done. The ob- 
ject was to obtain a fairer surface on 
the shell plating than is generally 
the case when frames are welded to 
it throughout their length. The 
shell plating is 44”’ Byers wrought 
iron and the steel keel plate is 34’ 
thick, the 5800-pound ballast keel 
being bolted to it as if it were a 
wooden keel. This allowed the low- 
ering of the cabin floor and with it 
the cabin trunk, still maintaining 
6’ headroom. 

One interesting feature of Lively 
Lady is that the deck is of 5%” 
Weldwood, which is smooth, much 
smoother than a steel deck — and 
quite a little lighter. In fact, the de- 
signer states that the hull weights 
are much the same as in a wooden 
boat after the latter has soaked up 
all the water her planking will take. 
The boat has a steel watertight 
bulkhead and her mast is stepped 
on deck. Under way, there is a sur- 
prising absence of noise and the 
boat neither works nor leaks. 

Out on the Great Lakes, there 
have been several new yachts built 
of steel in the last year or so. Larg- 
est of these was Tamaris, 81’ over 
all, built in 1938 for Ralph T. 
Friedmann, of Milwaukee, by the 
Burger Boat Co., of Manitowoc, 
from designs by P. L. Rhodes, of 
Cox & Stevens! She was welded and 
was built to the rules of the Ameri- 


can Bureau of Shipping. Though 
larger than the boats we have been 
considering, she is an excellent 
example of what can be done in a 
welded steel yacht. 

Last year, Frederick A. Lippold, 
of Chicago, built the auxiliary cut- 
ter Trial, an unusually interesting 
boat both in design and construc- 
tion, for his own use. She was built 
by. Burger and has several novel 
features in her design. The bow 
above water is well rounded, a 
“barrel bow,’’ in fact, and the 
cabin is carried clear out to the 
sides and its outboard corner well 
rounded, like a turtleback. Trial is 
38’ 0” in length over all, 30’ 0” 
lw.l., 10’ 0’ extreme beam and 
9’ 5” draft. Her displacement is 
9.24 tons and her sail area 730 
square feet. The steel sides and 
deck have been lined with specially 
treated hair felt, attached with an 
adhesive of high rust inhibiting 
qualities. The cabin ceiling is of 
Felt-Wood, a waterproof plywood 
with felt backing. There is a well 
ventilated air space between felt 
and cabin panels to avoid condensa- 
tion even in the dampest weather. 
This also works out as sound insula- 
tion and there is, according to the 
designer, no sound to be heard from 
the outside or from running feet on 
deck. Like Tamaris, Trial was built 
bottom up and turned over when the 
plating was practically completed. 

Her hull has proved strong. Mr. 
Lippold says: ‘Before I became 
acquainted with the intrigues of 
feathering propellers and _ their 
action in reverse, Trial came into 
intimate contact with a 12” diam- 
eter submerged pile, snapped the 
pile and then tried to sail up the 
pier. She did no harm whatever to 
her plating; a little damage to her 
paint job was about all.” 
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Established 1870 
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Three Outstanding Bottom Paints 


COPPER BRONZE i RICH RED 
TRITOX GREEN 


DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of 
Popular Colors 


GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS 
SPAR VARNISHES 
FLAT GLOSS AND SEMI-GLOSS 
WHITES 


FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND 
SEMI-GLOSS 


toes solain pond ge go remigen y re- 
sisting ion of marsh gases, 
and harbor oils and greases. paiiead 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

24 Bridge Street 
NEW YORK 











The CASEY 40’ 
Keel 4 

















The CASEY 40’ keel yawl sleeps 
six people. Can be had also with 
Cutter or Ketch rig. 

We also have a 40’ Centerboard 
Design which can be had with either 
Cutter or Yawl rig. 31- and 36-foot- 
ers, too. Write for circulars. 


STORAGE 


We have one of the largest storage and 
Service yards on the coast. Our large crew of 
skilled workmen and our ways which can 
handle up to 500 tons are always ready to 
Serve the yachtsman. Write for estimates. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE—THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


am mR SEER I SERENE 





Trial’s plating is of 9 gauge steel 
(.156’’) and her frames are 14”’ by 
134’, with deck beams of the same 
size, the latter having 14” by 134” 
plate welded to them in T-section. 
Two angle bar stringers run fore and 
aft on each side, their size being 
134” by 114” by 14”. The deck and 
house top are planked with teak, 
11%” thick, with teak planksheer 
laid on top of the 4%” steel deck 
stringers. Diagonal tie plates, mar- 
gin plates, partner plates and 
coamings are fitted and welded as 
in regular steel construction and 
make an exceedingly strong deck. 

As for maintenance charges, Mr. 
Lippold says: “Trial has been in 
the water only two and a half 
months and there is hardly any- 
thing to say about upkeep. I have 
owned, some years ago, a 63-foot 
steel ketch which I sailed for four 
consecutive years, making a trip of 
26,000 miles around Africa to Aus- 
tralia. When the bottom on this 
boat got foul, we would run up to 
some fresh water and, after two 
days, there was no trace of any 
growth on the bottom. Conditions 
were never so bad as to hinder 
our progress considerably. Going 
aground on sand and mud banks did 
more harm to the paint than any- 
thing else. The upkeep of the in- 
terior, decks, brightwork and rig- 
ging is just the same as on any other 
boat with the exception that there 
is no cleaning of dirty bilges.”’ 

Other steel yachts are under 
construction. At a steel plant in 
Chicago, J. Holliday, of Hammond, 
Ind., is having built a 40-footer, 
for use as a sport fisherman, from 
designs by Milo H. Bailey. She is 
of the raised deck model. Fuel 
tanks, bait boxes, etc., are integral 
with the hull. 

At the recent Boat Show in 
Chicago, there was much interest 
in the model of a small auxiliary 
to be built of welded steel. She is a 
V-bottom model and was designed 
by Peterson Boat Works, of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis. This boat’s dimen- 
sions are: Length over all, 29’ 0”; 
l.w.l., 21’ 0’; beam, 6’ 5’; draft, 


4’ 0”; sail area, 334 square feet. 
She will carry some 1400 pounds of 
iron on the keel. 

The Burger Boat Company, of 
Manitowoc, Wis., has been special- 
izing in welded steel construction. 

Compared with the steel racing 
yachts of thirty-five years ago, the 
modern steel cruisers have heavy 
scantlings. At that time, designers 
did not conform to the specifica- 
tions of the classification societies, 
such as Lloyd’s or the American 
Bureau of Shipping. The heavier 
boats last longer, it is true, but the 
old-timers were witches to go! The 
shell plating of the schooner Elmina, 
for example, built in 1901, was only 
3,’ over most of its surface, sheer- 
strake and garboards being only 
slightly thicker. And she was 68’ 
l.w.l., 99’ 4” 1.0.a., 20’ beam and 12’ 
draft. She carried 5210 square feet 
of sail in her four lowers, with a 
tremendous club topsail on the 
main, an overlapping foresail and 
kites of huge size. And she was 
sailed hard. She had a two-speed 
winch on her single part fore sheet. 

But, with the improvements in 
welding and with the increasing use 
of the various forms of plywood, the 
hull weights of the modern yacht of 
medium size, say from 40’ or 45’ 
l.w.l. up, need not be any greater 
than those of a wooden yacht and 
the cost of building but little more. 
Steel cruising yachts of the smaller 
sizes will probably continue to be 
built, even though they are heavier 
than wooden boats. The minimum 
thickness of plating practicable 
seems to be about 14” which means 
that the small boat, say under 30’ 
or so, will be unnecessarily heavy. 
The long life and reduced cost of 
upkeep may balance the disadvan- 
tage of the extra weight. The racing 
sail yacht (up to Class J) and the 
racing motor boat will, no doubt, be 
built of wood for many years to 
come, both on account of lightness 
and the smoothersurface possibleon 
the bottom. The present trend to 
the small steel cruiser is extreme- 
ly interesting and yachtsmen will 
watch performance with interest. 


Three Peas In a Pod 


(Continued from page 81) 


jib) and 680 pounds more ballast, all 
changes which should make her a 
slightly faster boat. The power 
plant, too, has been stepped up 
from the Universal Blue Jacket 
Twin to the Utility Four, and it is 
now closed off from the main cabin, 
though still in a well-ventilated 
compartment. The third berth up 
forward is now fixed instead of a 
pipe berth affair and by sacrificing 
most of the elaborate toilet room an 
alternate arrangement with the 
fixed berths forward can be had. 
The same alternative is available 
on the Islander. 

There are also a score or more of 
new details and conveniences added 


to the new Over-Niter but the most 
significant change is the appearance 
of two distinct models at considera- 
ble difference in price. Both models 
are being built by the same builder, 
Palmer Scott of New Bedford, and 
are identical as to hull and rig, but 
the less expensive Seadog model has 
shallow deck level cockpit seats, 
open locker bins in the cabin, thin- 
ner cushions, and some galvanized 
hardware. The Yachtsman model, 
on the other hand, is very much a 
deluxe affair with white tile, polished 
bronze, 6” inner-spring mattresses, 
linoleum on the floor, tapered rails, 
and every conceivable shelf, locker 
and little convenience included. 
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YOUR ENGINE WANTS 


\ 4% ‘ 


\ 


Your engine wants a 
chance to show you 
that it can give you 
the same full power in 
“‘reverse’’ that it does 
in “forward” . . < 
matched power... 
twin power. 





Ask for your copy of **Let’s Look In- 
side.” Write direct to Twin Disc 
Clutch Company, 1368 Racine St., 
Racine, Wisconsin, for your copy. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 


Zephyr 


Built by 
Palmer Scott 
New Bedford 
ass. 

















35’ 0” x 26’ 0” x 8’ 6” x 5’ 6” 
A comfortable, fast, cruising-racing yawl. 
Due to the large amount of interest displayed 
in Zephyr at the Motor Boat Show, we are 
now able to lower our price to 


$5700 
Delivered N. Y. Fully equipped, including 
sails, life lines, 7 4’ Pram, Compass, etc. 
* 


If you are really interested in fine con- 
struction and real accommodations, we invite 
your early inquiry. 

ORDER NOW FOR MAY DELIVERY 
Prices on our other standardized auxiliaries 
remain as follows: 

. VIKING 
39’ 0” x 30’ 6” x 11’ 0” x S’ 6” 
A very able and distinctive double ender 
with deck house and unusual cruising 
accommodations. 

Ketch Rig Cutter Rig 
from $8500 from $7758 
BON VOYAGER 
28’ x 23’ 0” x 8 10 x 4’ 4” 
Entering her third successful year. Accom- 

modations for 4, Full headroom, 
Ketch or Yawl Cutter 
$3550 * $3450 


Write wate for full information 


Van Dyke & Coles, Inc. 
Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
Architects Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our Brokerage Dept. maintains complete 
listings in sail and power 
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“Little Sister” 


PLANS AVAILABLE 


In the interest of the class, the 
design of this highly successful 
auxiliary is now available to all 
builders and prospective own- 
ers at a nominal figure. 





Little Sisters have excelled in 
competition and proven them- 
selves the most outstanding small 
auxiliaries. To take advantage of 
this opportunity to join the popu- 
lar LS class, write: 


HARRY P. MACDONALD 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 





















NEW DIESEL CRUISER LONE WOLF — BY FISHER BOAT, INC. 


4} ANOTHER OUTSTANDING YACHT SELECTS DANE G. C. 


SHIPMASTER 


MARINE RADIO COMPASS 


There is a G. C. Model that will meet the price and performance 
requirements of every boat owner. Write for descriptive literature on 
the complete G. C. line of RADIO COMPASSES and RADIO 
TELEPHONES. 


GENERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 
67TY Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


527 Fifth Ave., New York City — 





Here is the record... and 
SKANEATELES COMETS 
J Seven out of the first ten 


Winter Championship in Puerto Rico were taken by 
Skaneateles Comets . . . The winner and six of the 
first seven boats in the 1939 National High Point 
Championship were Skaneateles-built. . . . 


These and 
many more equally impressive records of Skaneateles 
Comets are hardly by chance. Exclusive Skaneateles 
construction features mean finer performance. Write 
today for descriptive literature. 


yy or | 





SKANEATELES BOATS, INC., Box 2 rT Sree 











SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 19’’ Incandescent Search- 
light for pilot house mounting. All sizes and 
types of searchlights. 


Catatoc I — Incandescent 
Catatoc A — Arc 
CataLoc F — Floodlights 
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Win Again: places in the 1940 Mid- 
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YACHTING 


“Stormy’’ Wins Fast Race to Nassau 


(Continued from page 41) 


E. C. Walton’s Miohn, from Bos- 
ton. As they headed out across the 
Gulf Stream in the nine-mile south- 
erly breeze, the boats were using 
every possible foot of reaching can- 
vas. Rod Stephens, Ducky Endt, 
Joe Blagden, Alex Morgan and 
Eddie Greeff broke out the mizzen 
staysail on Good News. The weather 
forecast promising a fast passage, 
Commander J. E. Whitbeck ordered 
the cutter Mojave to head straight 
for the first turn at Great Isaac. 

Tioga soon passed Elizabeth Mc- 
Caw (which had on board both the 
owner, Richard J. Reynolds, and 
Henry C. Taylor who had expected 
to charter her) and went streaking 
off into the lead. Scarab, with a 
crew from Chicago, Condor, with 
her owner, L. W. MacFarland, at 
the helm and Graham Biglow as 
navigator, and Stormy Weather 
formed a second group. The latter 
was now moving up under the able 
sail handling of Henry Fownes, 
John R. Sherwood, Woodward Rich 
and Edgard duPrey. Bagheera was 
ahead of the smaller boats. 

The navigators were all on the 
job and made good landfalls, Tioga 
passing the light at 6:20 p.m., 
Wakiva at 6:36, Good News at 6:39, 
Elizabeth McCaw at 6:49, and 
Scarab at 7:10. Mizzen staysails 
were doused and sheets trimmed a 
bit for the 65-mile easterly leg to 
Stirrup Cay. The breeze picked up 
steadily during the night to around 
25 miles and the clear moonless 
night made the lighthouse beams 
visible farther and navigation sim- 
pler. Great Isaac’s double flash was 
scarcely lost astern before Stirrup’s 
four flashes appeared ahead. 

Tioga made the turn about 1:00 
a.m. and Wakiva at 1:20 with Good 
News another ten minutes astern. 
By this time, the breeze had swung 
so much into the southwest that 
Nassau could be made safely on a 
close reach, the boats moving faster 
than ever. Puffs were hitting thirty 
miles and there was some head sea. 
Tioga snapped wire headsail sheets 
but preventers saved the sails. 
Wakwa and Elizabeth McCaw both 
lost their Genoas. Howard Finch, in 
Java Head, saw distress flares astern 
and turned back to find that Bore- 


alis had broken her mast and Russ 
Pouliot and the others were clearing 
away the wreckage. Java Head 
stood by for nearly an hour until 
Borealis got her engines going and 
told the other Detroit crew to get 
back into the race. 

At daylight, Tioga was going 
great guns and at 7:36:30 she was 
clocked across the finish line by the 
Nassau Yacht Club committee to 
set a new mark by 43 minutes. With 
the Noyes sons, Harry K. and Pike, 
down from school, heading the 
watches and backed by Gordon 
Raymond and Frank Bissell, she 
had sailed a beautiful race. At 8:19, 
Wakiva was in, followed in 18 
minutes by Good News, which was 
19 minutes ahead of Elizabeth 
McCaw. At six minutes past ten, 
Stormy Weather flashed across the 
line, carrying the Genoa she had 
started with. She had lost no time 
with sails or rigging and had saved 
her allowance with less than two 
minutes to spare. Gosling finished at 
1:55 to lead Class B. By half past 
four, Miohn, the tail-ender, was 
safely in. Admiral R. R. Waesche, 
commanding officer of the United 
States Coast Guard, declared the 
escorting had been a pleasant duty. 

The quality of the fleet is shown 
by the speeds. Seven of the twelve . 
finishing boats averaged better than 
8.1 knots for the entire race. The 
average for the fleet was 7:95, which 
is fast going for boats from 70 to 35 
feet. Corrected times bunched the 
four leaders within 3 minutes and 21 
seconds which made judging criti- 
cal. Moreover, it developed that 
both Good News and Elizabeth Mc- 
Caw had cut some rocks near Great 
Isaac. The printed conditions for 
the race stated that Great Isaac, 
East Brother and Little Isaac were 
to be left to starboard but did not 
specifically name the small rocks 
concerned. At the skippers’ meeting 
before the race, however, it was gen- 
erally understood that all this group 
were to be left to starboard. As 4 
consequence, these two boats were 
disqualified. 

On Friday, Good News and 
Elizabeth McCaw took first and sec- 
ond in the 20-mile race off Nassau 
for the Governor’s Cup. 


Mrami-Nassav RAcre 
Start, February 13, 1940: Distance, 184 miles 


Yacht Rig Owner 
Stormy Weather Yawl W.H. Labrot 
Good News Yawl = R. W. Johnson 
Tioga Ketch H. E. Noyes 
Elizabeth McCaw Yawl R. J. Reynolds 
Wakiva Yawl Harkness Edwards 
Condor Yawl UL. W. MacFarland 
Scarab Yawl Herbert White 
Gosling Sloop F.G. Towle 
Java Head Cutter David A. Sloss 
Bagheera Sch. Mannzy Mann 
Grace i; Yawl Everest McDade 
Miohn Sch. E. C. Walton 
Borealis Yawl WwW. W. Anderson 


Position 
Time Nassau 4 

Elapsed Corrected Trophy Class A 
22:06:28 18:39:32 1 1 
20:37:07 18:40:50 Disqualified 
19:36:30 18:42:23 2 2 
20:56:26 18:42:53 Disqualified 
20:19:05 18:59:50 3 3 
22:27:44 19:12:19 5 4 
22:42:26 20:31:38 8 5 

Class B 
25:55:15 19:03:29 4 1 
24:25:20 19:22:01 6 2 
25:48:50 19:35:34 7 3 
28:16:15 21:00:19 9 4 
28:32:05 21:53:10 10 5 
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